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Joun Foster, one of the most re- 
markable writers of the present cen- 
tury, was the son of a small farmer 
in Yorkshire, who combined weaving 
with his agricultural labours. He 
was a person of considerable strength 
of mind, taking the unpleasant shape 
of self-opinion, of which we have a 
very unfavourable specimen in his 
behaviour in the Baptist Chapel, 
where, in the absence of any regular 
minister, he seems to have been the 
instructor and oracle. It was his 
custom to read at the meeting, on 
every alternate Sunday, Gurnal’s 
Christian Armour ; and we are in- 
formed, that when any passage struck 
him as peculiarly excellent, he paused 
for a minute, with the exclamation, 
“ Author, I am of thy opinion!” 
“ That's sound divinity!” He car- 
ried the same temper of presumption 
into his grave, having directed the 
following inscription to be placed on 
his tombstone, “John Foster ex- 
changed this life for a better, March 
2, 1814, in the eighty-eighth year of 
his age, and the sixty-third after God 
had fully assured him that he was 
one of his sons.” 

In a small farm-house, then, in 
the parish of Halifax, between Wains- 
gate and Hebden Bridge, September 
17, 1770, the author of the Essays 
began his career. The preciseness 


and gravity of his parents exercised 
an early and lasting influence upon 
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his character, and may be traced 
throughout his moral and intellec- 
tual life. A cold and cheerless at- 
mosphere filled his home, in which 
the affectionate temper of childhood 
never grew up into vigour and bloom. 
A painful sense of an awkward but 
entire individuality haunted him, he 
declares, before he was twelve years 
old. Perhaps some of the gentler 
shades of his character offered a re- 
semblance to the solitary minstrel of 
Beattie, for whom he always ex- 
pressed a strong admiration. The 
imagination soon began to be active, 
and the time of going to bed was 
looked upon with peculiar appre- 
hension. Indications of the poetical 
temperament were, indeed, abundant. 
He mentions in his journal having 
once lain down on the grass in a 
summer evening before the sun was 
set, with a small earthen vessel in 
his hand, out of which he had just 
sipped his evening milk. Holding 
this cup between his face and the sky, 
so that a few of the soft rays glanced 
on his eyes, he fancied visions of en- 
trancing beauty through the little 
circle of lustre they composed. 
Particular words, like notes in 
music, affected him with singular 
interest, and, by a magical power, 
seemed to create the scenes to 
which they remotely referred. The 
names of ancient heroes were potent 
charms; and he alluded to his own 
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youthful feelings, when describing, 
in the Essay on the epithet Ro- 
mantic, a friend whom the word 
hermit was able to transport to 
the solitary hut, encircled by shady, 
solemn groves, mossy rocks, crystal 
streams, and gardens. Ilis sensibi- 
lities, checked at home, expanded in 
the fields and woods that surrounded 
it; like one of his most distinguished 
and yet surviving contemporaries, his 
heart leapt up to behold the rainbow ; 
and, like him, he might have pointed 
to the bird or butterfly as the com- 
panions and historians of his infancy.* 
His occupation within doors was 
ill adapted to harmonise with the 
lofty aspirations that swelled in his 
heart. Until his fourteenth year he 
assisted his parents in weaving, and 
spun wool to a thread by the hand- 
wheel. Ie was, however, a very in- 
different workman, and was continu- 
ally exposed to the censure of the 
manufacturer who employed him. 
* When Foster brought his piece into 
the taking-in room, as it is commonly 
called, he would turn his head aside 
and submit with unequivocal repug- 
nance to the ordeal of inspection.” 
Meanwhile the cultivation of his 
mind was not altogether abandoncd ; 
some good seed fell upon it, though 
the tillage and dressing wanted the 
oversight of wiser eyes. He had 
just completed his seventeenth year 
when he became a member of the 
Baptist church at Hebden Bridge, 
where he was soon after “set apart” 
for the ministry of the Baptists by a 
special service, a form of devotion to 
which in his maturer years he al- 
ways expressed the strongest objec- 
tion. About this time he began to 
receive some theological and classical 
instruction from Dr. Faweet, the 
pastor of the meeting-house, but 
without depriving his parents of the 
advantage of his industry at the wheel. 
During the rest of the time his ap- 
plication to study was so intense as 
to excite apprehensions for his health. 


* «Saw a most beautiful butterfly, which 1 was half inclined to chase. 
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Frequently whole nights were spent 
in reading and meditation, and on 
these occasions his favourite resort 
was a grove in Dr. Fawcet’s garden.” 
But his intellectual exercises were 
accomplished with great difficulty ; 
and in the morning, as in the even- 
ing of his day, the plough moved 
with a painful heaviness through the 
rugged and tenacious soil. One of 
his aids to composition was the selec- 
tion of paragraphs from different 
writers, which he would remould 
into various shapes. “ His posture 
on these occasions was to sit with a 
hand on each knee, and, moving his 
body to and fro, he would remain 
silent for a considerable time, till his 
invention in shaping his materials 
had exhausted itself. ‘This pro- 
cess he used to call pumping.” 
We are reminded by it of a very dif- 
ferent person, who also found the ro- 
tatory movement to be favourable to 
literary work. But how the stream 
ascended to the pumping hand of 
Johnson! —how rapid, copious, and 
clear! rising at any depth, the small- 
est or the greatest, with equal fa- 
cility, and widening in every direc- 
tion, until it inundated the subject 
of dispute or illustration. 

Perhaps the situation of Brearley 
Ilall, the abode of Dr. Fawceet, was 
not less propitious to the growing 
faculties of Foster than the nume- 
rous collection of books it con- 
tained. Surrounded by woods on 
every side, except the south, it 
tempted him into those rambles 
which, if they formed his only re- 
creation, contributed to give a pen- 
siveness and melancholy to his 
thoughts, that soften so much of 
what is harsh and barren in his in- 
tellectual character. In one of his 
miscellaneous remarks we find him 
complaining of the difficulty of de- 
scribing, or even marking the gradual 
decline of sunset into evening and 
night. He made this observation 
when he was thirty-five years old; 


Which 


would be the stronger excitement to such pursuit, the curiosity raised by seeing such 
an object for the first time, or the feeling which, as now, is a relic of the interests and 


amusements of early youth ?”—Journal, 547. 


+ We suppose that Foster alludes to the pumping process in the letter to Mr. I. 
Horsfall (October 10, 1792) :— You recollect the waving motion 1 used to have in 
reading or studying ; | have it still, and | find it very injurious to my breast, but I 
know not how to get quit of it.. I am anxious to be free from every disagreeable 


habit.” 
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but long before, while studying with 
Dr. Faweet, “he persuaded a young 
companion to walk with him by the 
water’s side from evening to dawn, 
just, as he said, that they might see 
how the light in its first approach 
affected the surrounding scenery.” 

Wordsworth himself, in those be- 
loved haunts, 


“Where falls the purple morning far 
and wide, 

In flakes of light upon the mountuain- 
side,” 


never set out on a more affectionate 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Nature. 

From Brearley, Foster was removed 
into the Baptist College at Bristol, 
of which the classical tutor was Mr. 
Hughes, known as the founder and 
secretary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and with whom the 
young student soon formed a lively 
and lasting friendship. Foster was 
now in his twenty-first year, full of 
enterprise, ambition, and self-opi- 
nion.* “I have lately laid down a 
kind of plan,” he wrote to a former 
playfellow, “for the distribution of 
my time and studies, which I al- 
ready find to be of service. One 
part of it is to devote all the time 
from rising in the morning, which is 
generally about six o'clock, till half- 
past eight (when we have family 
worship, succeeded by breakfast), 
to prayer and reading the Bible, to- 
gether with a little of some other 
book of a religious and devotional 
kind, as Night Thoughts, Saurin’s 
Sermons, &c.” 

The influence of Saurin is per- 
ceptible in the general style and 
manner of Foster. It is remarked 
of the French preacher by Maury, 
that he is more distinguished b 
talent than taste; that while his 
natural genius led him among the 
dark and terrible, he very seldom 
touches the gentler emotions; and 
that in the larger number of his 
discourses the image of death is pre- 
sent, with pre-eminent and over- 
shadowing authority and gloom ;—in 
all which particulars the parallel 
with Foster is strikingly direct. 
Young, indeed, was a metrical Sau- 
rin. 
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The scheme of Foster’s industry, 
like other schemes of greater preten- 
sion, looked well only upon paper ; 
he confessed to a friend that he was 
the most indolent student in that 
or any other academy, knowing little 
more of learning or any thing else 
than when he entered it; while of 
his moral achievements, the relin- 
quishment of negro-sugar, and a 
vehement recommendation of a like 
abstinence to his correspondents, seems 
to have been the most noticeable. 

Leaving Bristol in 1792, he be- 
came preacher to a Baptist congrega- 
tion at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where 
he remained only three months, the 
congregation being insignificant in 
numbers and attainments. The po- 
etical feelings of his early days were 
still glowing :— 


“‘T often walk into the fields,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ where I contemplate horses and 
cows, and birds and grass; or along the 
river, where I observe the motions of the 
tide, the effect of the wind, or, if it is 
evening, the moon and stars reflected in 
the water. When Iam in the habit of 
musing, I can shut myself in my solitary 
chamber and walk over the floor, throw 
myself in a chair, or recline on my table ; 
or if | would dream, I can extend myself 
on the bed. When the day is fled, I lie 
down in the bosom of night, and sleep 
soundly till another arrives; then I 
awake, solitary, still; 1 either rise to 
look at my watch, and then lay myself 
awhile on the bed looking at the 
morning skies, or, in a magic reverie, 
behold the varied scenes of life, and 
poise myself on the wings of visionary 
contemplations over the shaded regions 
of futurity.” 


In reading this and similar passages, 
the resemblance to Beattie’s Edwin 
becomes livelier and more distinct. 

From Newcastle, Foster returned 
to his paternal home in Yorkshire, 
where, however, he made a short 
sojourn, having, in the following 
year, accepted the charge of a Baptist 
meeting in Swift's Alley, Dublin. 
There he found a very small con- 
gregation, which had wasted almost 
into non-existence, when he volun- 
tarily concluded his religious con- 
nexion with it. Of his Irish history, 
very little is known; he often read 


* « As to expositors, we have here Gill, Henry, Poole, Doddridge, Guyse, Pa- 
trick, Hammond, Owen, and twenty more, but I very rarely open any of them.” 
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works of fiction to the family with 
whom he resided, Mrs. Radcliff and 
Schiller being favourite authors. 
The following remark from a journal 
written by him about this time is 
very interesting :— 


* Rose before eight, dressed and went 
out to walk. ‘The walk pleasing, though 
not fertile of sentiment or reflection. 
How great still the difficulty of fixing 
attention ! I noticed drops of rain falling 
on a sheet of water. They have but the 
most transient effect upon the water ; 
they make a very slight impression for 
the moment, and then can be discerned 
no more. But observe these drops of 
rain falling on a meadow or garden ; here 
they have an effect to heighten every 
colour, and feed every growth. Is not 
this the difference between the mind 
which the infinitude of sentiments and 
objects in this great world can never in- 
terest or alter, and that mind which feels 
the impression, and enriches itself with 
the value of them all?” 


The spring of 1797 found Foster 
the minister of a General Baptist 
meeting at Chichester, where he re- 
sided two years anda half, preaching 
three times on a Sunday, and devot- 
ing himself to his calling with great 
zeal and assiduity. But the cloud 
still followed him. The society, be- 
numbed at his arrival, gradually 
sank into a lifeless torpor, and soon 
after his departure expired altogether. 
“ A walk in the vicinity of the town 
is still known by his name; but his 
most favourite resort for meditation 
was the chapel, where the well-worn 
bricks of the aisles still exhibit the 
vestiges of his solitary pacings to 
and fro by moonlight.” Indeed his 
manner and appearance were not 
well suited to attract or conciliate 
the attention of religious persons. 
Having thrown aside all the grave 
air of the parsonic garb, as he called 
it, he wore his hair tied, and a red 
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waistcoat; while to his parents he 
confessed that prodigious difficulties 
impeded his success as a public 
speaker. ‘“ My tongue rubs against 
my teeth, like Balaam’s ass against 
the wall, and will not, can not, per- 
form the movement which its master 
requires.”* One article of costume 
he possessed ofa more becoming hue, 
—a coat sufficiently grave, a dark 
brownish grey, with a black velvet 
collar.” He might have remembered 
how influential, in the life of Gold- 
smith, a pair of crimson smalls had 
been. 

At Chichester, Foster made a very 
earnest attempt to escape from the 
obscurity in which he was buried. 
In his journal he declared that con- 
genial society, or a stirring scene, 
seemed to be absolutely necessary to 
save his faculties from extinction. 
To his early friend, Mr. Hughes, he 
applied for an introduction into what 
he calls the evangelic connexion ; but, 
from a cause not explained, a desir- 
able sphere of action was not ob- 
tained. He resided for some time 
near London, where he became fully 
conscious of his deficiencies as a re- 
ligious teacher. His lively sense of 
the disappointment he had occasioned 
to his friends was rendered still more 
painful by a vivid assurance of in- 
ternal power, sufficiently energetic 
to lift him into reputation. “I feel 
myself,” he said, “like a large and 
powerful engine which has not suffi- 
cient water or fire to put it com- 
pletely in motion.” Like that re- 
markable person for whom he always 
expressed so deep a sympathy,—if 
slumbering in the damp shade of 
procrastination and indolence,—yet 


“ Not unhearing 
Of that divine and nightly-whispering 
voice, 
Which from his childhood to maturer 
years 


* Ofelocution, however, in general, and especially in relation to the pulpit, he 





possessed very clear and admirable views. ‘‘My leading principle is,” he wrote to 
a friend, ‘‘ the simple and trite one, that every kind of speaking, whether argument- 
ative, invective, familiar ideas, or solemn ones, should in public always take that mo- 
dulation of voice, and cast of manner, which in the actual intercourse of life is ascer- 
tained to be the appropriate one ; and that there ought to be no canonical manner, be- 
longing by distinction to the pulpit. It is, of course, that the sentimental intonation 
of voice should not be assumed but when, and in the degree in which, the sentiment 
is there.” We have heard the Bishop of London advocate a similar rule upon simi- 
lar principles. But it is not difficult to perceive, that even in the most enlightened 


meeting-house, a style of address so simple and unaffected would produce hut slight 
impression, 
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Spake to him of predestinated wreaths, 
Bright with no fading colours.” 


The uncertainty and difficulties of 
his course, however, were favour- 
able to the growth of that strong 
religious faith in a future life, which 
forms the sublime characteristic of 
his mind. “ What a superlatively 
grand and consolatory idea,” he wrote 
to a lady at Chichester, “is that of 
death! Without this radiant idea, 
this delightful morning-star, indi- 
cating that the luminary of Eternity 
is going to rise, life would, to my 
view, darken into midnight melan- 
choly.” Sometimes he entertained 
the notion, partly serious and partly 
ene eaeeae by the faults that 
oppressed him—of formally judging, 
sentencing, and then hanging him- 
self. The evil habit, that clung to 
him throughout life with the most 
tenacious constancy, was the post- 
poning of all literary work, down to 
the mere letter of inquiry or acknow- 
ledgment. He confessed to one cor- 
respondent that no language could 
oarnee his real, sincere, and ha- 
bitual horror of the implements of 
writing ; never committing to paper 
a letter, a page, or paragraph, for 
printing without an effort which he 
felt a pointed repugnance to make. 
Of course his friends were now and 
then disposed to resent an indiffer- 
ence and neglect that appeared to 
them unaccountable upon any prin- 
ciple of regard. 

The following very interesting 
letter to Mr. Hughes shews how he 
vindicated himself :— 


“My dear Friend,—You gained no- 
thing by your affected formality of ad- 
dress. What was the use of substituting 
Sir for Friend, when amid the plaudits of 
the circle to which I repeatedly read 
your letter 1 could so easily explode its 
commencement by the proud feeling with 
which I said, ‘ ‘The writer of this is my 
friend?’ Your first sentence was meant 
as a vulture’s beak, I thus break it in 
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an instant. I should have been still more 
proud of this luminous friend if he had 
been so luminous as to leave me no re- 
fuge in the consciousness of his mistak- 
ing my character; if his faculties bad 
been so powerful as just, though that 
justice had been in a language ten times 
more severe. While I acknowledge his 
strong sight, I feel that he chases me by 
moonlight, which allows me to squat in 
a shade where he cannot find me. If he 
were not my friend, how I should laugh 
to see him pass by in pursuit of his own 
shadow ; but as he is my friend, I had 
rather suffer by his possessing an un- 
erring sense. I have had several occa- 
sions of knowing that you do not under- 
stand me entirely; there is both good 
and evil in my heart which you have not 
seen. There is yet an apartment or two 
in the interior of my mind into which 
you have not quite sagacity enough to 
penetrate, nor quite candour enough for 
me to admit you.* 

“ This deduction from your intellectual 
force still leaves me to admire it; and 
here again, what a miserable philosophy 
of the human mind you musthaveadopted, 
not to be certain that, unless interest or 
malignity intervene, superior mind is 
necessarily attached to superior mind all 
over the world. Genius hails its few 
brothers with a most fraternal warmth. 
I have too much talent not to be attracted 
by yours, and to attract it; you could 
not shake me off, if you would. We are 
both elevated so much as to confront each 
other conspicuously through the clear 
space above the heads of the crowd, and 
cannot help a pointed recognition ofeach 
other’s mental visage. Thus I often con- 
verse with you in imagination, and revolt 
at paper and pens, which tell sentiments 
so faintly, so formally, so slowly, and so 
few. Our minds are two rival streams, 
and whatever invidious tracts dissociate 
their courses, they must approximate ; 
they are destined to meet again, and to 
swell and exult in their confluence. Or, 
do you dissent from this estimate of your- 
self and of me? Do you assign yourself 
to a humbler rank? Be content, then ; it 
were ridiculous for a gudgeon to affect 
the company of a whale. Or do you 
degrade me from the equality? Abandon, 
then, such an unfortunate production ; 


* Ile afterwards worked out this thought with great power in the essay On @ 
Man's Writing Memoirs of Himself. ‘ Each mind has an interior apartment of its 
own, into which none but itself and the Divinity can enter. In this secluded place the 
passions mingle and fluctuate in unknown agitations ; here all the fantastic and all the 


tragic shapes of imagination have a haunt where they can neither be invaded nor de- 


scried ; here projects, convictions, vows, are confusedly scattered, and the records of 
past life are laid; here, in solitary state, sits Conscience, surrounded by her own 
thunders, which sometimes sleep and sometimes roar, while the world does not 


know,” 
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it were still more ridiculous for a whale 
to pursue a gudgeon. It was not any 
feeling of hurt vanity, was it, that dictated 
your vindictive sentences? The vanity 
of a mind which, regarding me as a ther- 
mometer, was vexed to perceive its own 
impotence of heat? It would be enough, 
you know, in that case, just to say, the 
instrument is a bad one; thus you have 
very properly ascribed my silence to 
‘apathy.’ If I am the victim of apathy, 
it must be by that fascination which 
betrays into the very thing most anxiously 
avoided ; for next to remorse, there is no 
state of the mind I dread and detest so 
much. Perhaps you think there can be 
in the world no stronger test of feeling, 
or the want of it, than the bundle of 
snakes you sent me last—in sooth, a 
lock of Medusa’s hair. It is a very hu- 
morous thing though, to see a philoso- 
pher attempting to torment a stone, 

** But you allow me a few sensibilities, 
which you say faithfully attend my dear 
self. Indeed, you treat them very rudely ; 
you are like boys attempting to catch 
birds ; however soft and gentle the ap- 
proach, if the coy things fly away to the 
next bush, the wicked brats then throw 
stones after them. You frighten my 
poor sensibilities, you do; and you must 
forgive them, if, like timid little chickens, 
they run under my own wing at sight of 
the great dun-coloured hawk, with fierce 
black eyes, and a shrill note; you must 
not tempt them to fly along in friendly 
company with the malicious fowl, as I 
have seen foolish little birds sometimes 
do, to be devoured. You say ‘ many 
have received the same impression.’ 
While at Battersea, I knew perfectly 
that all the world was thinking of me; 
but since I left I had in my humility sup- 
posed it probable that mighty multitude 
might have forgotten me, as [ knew that 
absent trifles could not occupy its majestic 
thoughts. Or if I thought it all the 
world’s duty to be thinking of me, it 
was, of course, for me to attribute to it 
somewhat of my own sad vice of forget- 
ting the absent. 

“‘ T have been too much flattered, you 
say. In truth, it is currently said we are 
both spoiled by our friends ; but I, having 
heard it said in addition that your spoil- 
ing makes you ostentatious, you will for- 
give me if, in my solicitude to avoid this 


* How differently did Arnold write, a man to whom, in some qualities of mind 


Foster bore a strong resemblance ! 
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ness repels the notion of home ; it may be a palace, but it cannot be a home. 
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consequence of my spoiling, T have fallen 
into the opposite fault of reserve. But 
I am not irrecoverable; a little more of 
this soft incense might tempt me forth 
again. Instead of this, you salute me in 
your philippics with the smoke of brim- 
stone. You wish the criminal’s heart 
broken. I should be sorry this operation 
were performed by your surgical hand, 
as the ingredients of your letter seem to 
indicate there are no cordials remaining 
in your shop. 

“T cannot joia in yourreverence for that 
amazing busy activity of the world, on 
which you turn so poetical to mortify 
me with the contrast. Is it cynical to 
ask, ‘ What is effected byitall?’ Much 
of this huge bustle seems to me as im- 
portant, if it were as innocent, as the 
rippling course of a rill, or the frisks of a 
company of summer flies. If I had the 
power of touching a large a of man- 
kind with a spell amid all this inane 
activity, it should be this short sentence, 
* Be quiet, be quiet!’* Particularly 1 
have often thought that the moral and 
literary world suffers the greatest mischief 
from the crowd of authors. Seriously, 
it appears to me an enormous impediment 
to popular improvement; so much that 
is indifferent, or worse, occupies the time 
and the paper that else might and would 
be appropriated to the noblest produc. 
tions of mind. Fortunately, however, 
the world has not beheld all that genius 
can do. There remain two mighty spi- 
rits, who have not yet disclosed all their 
terrible potencies in the ‘ foughten field.’ 
When the cause of virtue and truth is 
just sinking in destruction, we two shall 
rush forth amain, like Mounier and Des- 
saix at Marengo, and change the aspect 
of the world in a moment ! 

“* You suggest the ideaoffame. Cold 
as you pronounce me, I should prefer the 
deep, animated affection of one person 
whom I could entirely love, to all the 
tribute Fame could levy within the amplest 
circuit of her flight; which would be of 
the same value to me, alive or dead, as 
the cries of penguins about Cape Horn at 
this hour. A Christian surely should 
despise this object, and I can suppose a 
being too elevated and too happy to 
think of it. Imagine a seraph, laving in 
the boundless ocean of mind, or flying 
through the hemisphere with a comet 


—_ 


How 


different from the mingled greatness and sweetness of our mountain valleys; and yet 
he who were strong in body and mind ought to desire rather, if he must do one, to 


spend all his life in London than all his life in Westmoreland. 


For not yet can 


energy and rest be united in one, and this is not our time and place for rest, but for 


energy.’ = Journal of a Tour in France. 
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in his hand,—he cares nothing about 
fame. 

“I wished to have got together a row 
of nettle sentences like yours, but verily 
I am either too dull or too kind. I have 
been walking in the fields, inhaling the 
mild breath of Nature and meeting her 
sweetest smile. I felt the charm through 
all my affections, and forcibly felt, spite 
of all your accusations, and the appear- 
ances that seem to warrant them, that 
you have a large and unalterable interest 
there. I have returned quite in the dis- 
position to acknowledge my neglect and 
my indolence, and to deplore that I have 
indeed proceeded but a little way on 
‘the path of celestials;’ but take me 
along with you ; I am ready to advance 
as your associate and rival onward to the 
frontier of the world,—nor stop there ! 

‘* My mind needs amelioration; it is a 
strange one. I am obtaining the analysis 
of it, piece by piece, at the cost ofa great 
and sometimes painful attention. I con- 
gratulate you on whatever possibilities of 
happiness you have gained in the addi- 
tion to your family. Has no one sug- 
gested it may be time for you to study 
the subject of education? Have you 
really begun your plan of Adversaria? 
The series of mine has reached some 
number, between five and six hundred, 
Let me urge you not to neglect this. 
You luxuriate among happy sentences 
and images, which ought not to be let 
vanish, like fairy bowers, to be seen no 
more. ‘Take one book for pointed, philo. 
sophic, or fanciful articles ; another ex- 
clusively for the striking passages in your 
unwrittensermons, I would eagerly begin 
such a plan as this last, but for the ominous 
state of my eyes, which very often concurs 
with other anticipations, and with the na- 
tive tone of my heart, to wrap me in the 
saddest melancholy. I have a thousand 
times recollected a thought uttered by 
you in one of our rambles, in a gloomy 
mood, ‘Say I shall be damned,—how 
foolish, then, to think of these trifling in- 
troductory ills; but say I shall be saved, 
obtain boundless felicity in a_ short 
time,—how weak, then, to complain of 
these momentary pains !’ 

“You do no more than justice to the 
‘circle,’ where T have spent some of the 
most delicious months of my life. You 
know who is the centre of that circle. 
Near enough to her I have constantly 
felt as if I could pass an age away with. 
out ever being tired. The ladies to 
whom i have read this response are 
astonished at such effrontery in a cri- 
minal, as they say I really am, almost to 
the extent of your charge, before his 
judge: I assured them that a gallant de- 
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fence was one of the best methods to 
propitiate him; he would be most 
dogged to a coward.”’—Pp. 130-6, vol. i. 


If we might venture, after Foster's 
distinct assurance to the contrary, to 
affirm that his pen ever moved on- 
ward with an impetuous and fiery 
stride, we should have pointed to 
this letter, in which the struggle 
of mortified and affectionate feel- 
ings is so ay portrayed. He 
was now settled near Bristol, at 
Downend, where he recollected that 
—— of magicians, Coleridge,” of 
whom he wrote in his journal (744), 
“The eloquent Coleridge some- 
times retires into a sublime mysti- 
cism of thought; he robes himself 
in moonlight, and moves among 
images of which we cannot be as- 
sured for a while whether they are 
substantial forms of sense or fantastic 
visions.” The poet had trodden the 
neighbourhood henceforth to be so 
familiar to the preacher, and trans- 
ferred some of its sweetest landscapes 
to his canvass :— 


‘Oh, what a goodly scene!—here the 
bleak mount, 

The bare, bleak mountain, speckled thin 
with sheep ; 

Grey clouds that shadowing spot the 
sunny fields ; 

And river, now with bushy rocks o’er- 
browed, 

Now winding bright and full, with naked 
banks ; 

And seats, and lawns, the abbey, and 
the wood, 

And cots, and hamlets, and faint city 
spire ; 

The channel there, the islands, and white 
sails, 

Dim coasts, and cloud-like hills, and 

shoreless ocean.’ * 


Foster gave to Coleridge the su- 
premacy over Hall. Ile thought 
his mind more original, and stretch- 
ing into deeper regions of intellectual 
space. Coleridge, as he happily 
expressed it, is sometimes less per- 
spicuous and impressive by the dis- 
tance at which his mental operations 
are carried on; while Hall, work- 
ing his engine close by our side, 
surrounds us with all the danger and 
tumult of the wheels. Writing of 
the poct, ten years afterwards, he 
pointed out his wonderful, and, ex- 


* Coleridgeem‘ Reflections on having left a Place of Retirement.” 
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cept by Wordsworth, unequalled 
sympathy with Nature communi- 
cating to his thoughts a certain 
colour and fragrancy, perhaps, 
never surpassed, even by Spenser, 
and of which the truest emblem 
may be found in the lustrous 
hues of Titian. Nor can we fail 
to observe the singularly just 
adaptation of the minds of these 
eminent persons to their respective 
offices—of instructing and delight- 
ing mankind. Hall is included in 
the chain of poetic sympathy. He 
belongs to that very small class of 
prose writers of whom Bishop Taylor 
is the head, whose memory is crowned 
with a romantic halo; in whom we 
feel a kind of personal interest, de- 
ploring their loss as a domestic be- 
reavement; and while acknowledg- 
ing in the words of Foster, that lights of 
religious instruction will continue to 
shine with useful lustre, we involun- 
tarily and pensively turn to look at 
the last fading colours in the dis- 
tance, where the greater luminaries 
are set. 

Foster had resided four years at 
Downend when he was invited by 
a congregation at Frome,—a surpass- 
ingly ugly town, he says, in Somer- 
setshire, where people make woollen 
cloth,—to come over and help them. 
Ile took up his abode in a Wesleyan 
family, and slept in a small chamber 
in which Mrs. Rowe died. It was 
from this busy scene of manufactures, 
that the celebrated Essays were sent 
to the press, his desire of fame being 
stimulated by a still stronger desire 
of money. They are supposed to 
have originated in his conversations 
with the young lady whom he sub- 
sequently married. When the book 
appeared, the zealous industry of his 
friend, Mr. Hughes, circulated it with 
much success. Wilberforce approved, 
and Horne Tooke, with a prelimin- 
ary caution to simplify, pronounced 
that if the writer were a young man, 
he would do. Hall bestowed more 
eloquent praise in a review charac- 
terised, as Foster justly observed, by 
all the acuteness and fire of its au- 
thor. He indicated the leading fault 
of the composition in its frequent 
redundance and obscurity of ex- 
pression; the last of which he im- 
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puted to the wide excursions of the 
writer's imagination, carrying him 
into the most unbeaten tracks, and 
“ among objects where a ray of light 
glances at an angle only without 
diffusing itself over the whole.” 

The Essays rising rapidly into 
notice, Foster began a companion- 
book on the Improvement of Time, 
for which he had made considerable 
collections. This subject, so well 
suited to his tone of sentiment and 
style of expression, and in which he 
seems to have taken an unusual in- 
terest, was abandoned in consequence 
of his connexion with periodical cri- 
ticism ; a connexion that lasted almost 
to the close of his life. His published 
contributions to the Eclectic Review 
are far from being a recompense for 
the smaller volume they superseded. 
Like Cowley, we prefer a little tomb 
of pure marble to a vast mausoleum 
of brick. 

His pastoral labours at Frome were 
brought to an early and abrupt ter- 
mination by a complaint in the throat, 
which never mul entirely to molest 
him during the remainder of his life, 
although the pain abated with his 
temporary departure from Somerset- 
shire in the summer of 1806. He 
was now entirely dependent on litera- 
ture, and strained at the collar with 
oe perseverance; but it was up- 
uill work, dusty and galling. He 
still resided at Frome, in a house 
among the fields, where, however, he 
seldom walked, because he could see 
them so well from his window ; but 
in the previous year he seems to have 
looked on rural objects with far more 
interest. We find him writing to 
one of his Downend friends (Mrs. 
Gowing), August, 1805 :— 


“I have done more justice to the 
beautiful season this year than in many 
former ones; for I have taken many 
solitary walks, and with a book and 
pencil in my hand have done my best to 
catch all the ideas, images, objects, and 
reflections, that the most beautiful aspects 
and scenes of nature could supply. I 
have felt it of some consequence to me, 
if I am to write again, to assemble as 
many natural facts and images as possible, 
to supply what may be called colours in 
writing.” * 


And to Mrs. Mant he expressed 


* How closely he examined nature the following remarks will shew :—‘ Most 
magical succession, for several miles, of reflexions on the glassy surface of a canal of 
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himself in a similar strain of pleasing 
description at the close of autumn in 
the same year :— 


“Tam willing to persuade myself that 
you have not suffered quite so much as in 
former seasons. If you did not, you 
would be delighted with the extraordinary 
beauty which prevailed throughout the 
entire season ; there was never a parching 
and scorching interval; the verdure ne. 
ver died, nor hardly ever languished. I 
never have been more enchanted with a 
summer since I left whatever part of 
creation or chaos I lived in in former 
ages, and came to this our green orb, I 
took frequent solitary walks, even as a 
matter of duty 1 did it sometimes, when 
the attraction of pleasure might have 
failed to exercise my great indisposition 
to move. These walks were commonly 
in the retired fields and woody lanes, of 
which I found a number this last summer 
in this neighbourhood, some of them very 
beautiful, as well as extremely quiet. 
There are besides, two or three extremely 
beautiful valleys not far from this town. 
As to the town itself, I do not know 
whether I told you how much I nauseate 
it; but no length of time will ever cure 
my loathing of it. But sweet Nature! 
I have conversed with her with inex. 
pressible luxury; I have almost wor. 
shipped her. A flower, a bird, a tree, a 
fly, has been enough to kindle a delight- 
ful train of ideas and emotions, and 
sometimes to elevate the mind to sublime 
conceptions. Whenthe autumn stole on, 
I observed it with the most vigilant at- 
tention, and felt a pensive regret to see 
those forms of beauty, which tell that all 
the beauty issoon going to depart. One 
autumnal flower (the white convolvulus) 
excited very great interest by recalling 
the season I spent at Chichester, where 
I happened to be very attentive to this 
flower, and once or twice, if you recol- 
lect, endeavoured to draw it with the 
pencil, I have at this moment the most 
lively image of my doing this, and of the 
delight I used to feel in looking at this 
beautiful flower in the hedges of those 
paths and fields, with which both you and 
I are so well acquainted. Yes, J am 
well acquainted, though it is now begin- 
ning to be long since my wanderings and 
musings there ; yet I could most promptly 
find each field, each path, each gate, 
each corner, each stile. I could tell 
where I formed plans, indulged pensive 
regrets for my waste of past life, made 
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pious resolutions, or let my fancy run 
into visionary reveries, All this is out of 
your house ; I need not say how well I 
recollect the circumstances, conversa. 
tions, readings, &c., which took place in 
the house.” 


A light, however, was breaking on 
his solitude, and his long-expected 
marriage was nigh at hand. “A 
house,” he wrote, “is taken for me 
and my intended companion at 
Bourton, the village in the upper 

art of Gloucestershire, where she 
ives.” Ilis own age was thirty- 
seven, that of the lady thirty-one ; 
but they had known each other seven 
years, and were both prepared for a 
very hard life of mental exertion. 
He was married in May 1808, and 
continued to pursue the same path of 
sequestered life that he had always 
loved. He assured a friend that 
there was not a mouse in the coun- 
try, by bank, brake, or barn, that 
was seldomer seen, or escaped with 
swifter trepidation to its hiding- 
place at the first glimpse of an ob- 
serving eye. A short evening walk 
in the fields was their only out-of- 
door recreation, while their quartos 
and octayos were always visiting and 
charming friends at home. ‘This 
commencement of his wedded life 
seems to supply an opportunity of 
introducing a few extracts from a 
journal, which Foster was accustomed 
to keep of his moral and intellectual 
feelings and observations. We read 
all fragments of this kind with great 
satisfaction and interest, as occupying 
the position in literature, which the 
rough drawings of the painter fill in 
art :— 

Style. 

“ Of all the kinds of writing and dis- 
course, that appears to me incomparably 
the best which is distinguished by grand 
masses and prominent bulks ; which stand 
out in magnitude from the tame ground- 
work, and impel the mind by a succession 
of separate strong impulses, rather than a 
continuity of agreeable sentiment. One 
has read and heard very sensible dis- 
courses, which resembled a plain, hand- 
some brick-wall. All looks very well ; 
tis regularly built, high, &c.; but ’tis 
all alike—’tis flat. You go on and on, 


the adjacent bill and wood scenery. One stripe of reflexion of a distant scene, and a 
grand one, in a small, narrow piece of water in a field, so that this foreign piece seemed 
formed into the verdant field. Analogy—transient view of beaven in this common 


life,” 
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and notice no one part more than another ; 
each individual brick is nothing,and you 
pass along, and soon forget utterly the 
wall itself. Give me, on the omnes a 
style of writing and discourse that shall 
resemble a wall that has the striking ir- 
regularity of pilasters, pictures, niches, 
and statues.” 


Altering an old Author. 


“ You cannot alter his diction; it is 
not an artificial fold which may be taken 
off and another superinduced on the mass 
of his thoughts ; his language is identical 
with histhought ; the thought lives through 
every article of it. If you cut youwound. 
His diction is not the clothing of his sen- 
timents, it is the skin ; and to alter the 
language would be to flay the sentiments 
alive.” 

Energy of Youth. 

“How precious a thing is youthful 
energy, if only it could be preserved en- 
tirely, englobed as it were within the 
bosom of the young adventurer, till he 
can come and offer it forth a sacred 
emanation in yonder temple of truth and 
virtue; but, alas! all along as he goes 
towards it, he advances throughan avenue 
formed by a long line of tempters and de- 
mons on each side, all prompt to touch 
him with their conductors and draw this 
divine electric element, with which he is 
charged, away,” 


Moonlight. 


‘‘Have just seen the moon rise, and 
wish the image to be eternal, I never 
beheld her in so much character nor with 
so much sentiment all these thirty years 
that I have lived. Emerging from a dark 
mountain of clouds, she appeared ina dim 
sky, which gave a sombre tinge to her 
most majestic aspect. It seemed an as- 
pect of solemn, retiring severity, which 
had long forgotten to smile, the aspect 
of a being which had no sympathies with 
this world, of a being totally regardless 
of notice, and having long since, with a 
gloomy dignity, resigned the hope of 
doing any good; yet proceeding with 
composed, unchangeable self-determina- 
tion to fulfil her destiny, and even now 
looking over the world at its accomplish- 
ment. Felt it difficult to divest the moon 
of that personality and consciousness 
which my imagination had recognised 
from the first moment. With an effort 
alternated the idea of her being a mere 
lucid body, and of her being a conscious 
power, and felt the latter inlinitely more 
interesting, and even more as if it were 
natural and real. Do not know how I 
found in the still shades, that dimmed in 
solemness the lower part of her orb, the 
suggestion of immortality and the wish to 
be a disembodied power.” 
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“Sat a tittle while with a fascinating 
woman in a room which looked out on a 
beautiful rural and vernal scene, while 
the rays of the setting sun shone in with 
a mellow softness that cannot be de. 
scribed, after spreading a very peculiar 
light over the grass, and being partially 
intercepted by some blooming orchard. 
trees, so as to throw on the walls of this 
room a most magical picture, every mo- 
ment moving and changing, and finally 
melting away. I compared this room in 
this state contrasted with an ordinary 
room in an ordinary state, to the interior 
of a common mind contrasted with the 
interior of a mind of genius. Conversa- 
tion on the feelings and value of genius ; 
shall never forget this hour.” 


Bad Habits. 

“T know from experience that habit 
can, in direct opposition to every convic- 
tion of the mind, and but little aided by 
the elements of temptation (such as pre- 
sent pleasure, &c.), induce a repetition 
of the most unworthy actions. The mind 
is weak where it has once given way. It 
is long before a principle restored can 
become as firm as one that has never 
been moved. It is as in the case of a 
mound of a reservoir; if this mound has 
in one place been broken, whatever care 
has been taken to make the repaired 
part as strong as possible, the probability 
is that, if it give way again, it will be in 
that place.” 

Nothing New. 


‘*T compare life to a little wilderness, 
surrounded by a high dead wall. With- 
in this space we muse and walk in quest 
of the new and the happy, forgetting the 
insuperable limits, till, with surprise, we 
find ourselves stopped by the dead wall; 
we turn away, and muse, and walk again, 
till, on another side, we find ourselves 
close against the dead wall. Whichever 
way we turn, still the same.” 


Within a year after his marriage 
the improved state of his health 
enabled him to resume preaching, 
and he soon became accustomed to 
pulpits, desks, stools, blocks, and all 
sorts, as he expressed it, of pedestal 
elevations. In the summer of 1812 
his monotony of reading, reviewing, 
and preaching, was agreeably varied 
by an excursion through North 
Wales, which he admired with an 
ardour almost rising to poetry, al- 
though the delight was weakened by 
an accident that rendered the climb- 
ing of mountains an impossible 
achievement. He had, however, 
the rare pleasure of ascending Snow- 
don, and of seeing the sun rise from 
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the summit, and could not therefore 
fail to add to the stock of imagina- 
tion and knowledge he was so de- 
sirous of laying in for use. 

In 1815 he enjoyed a pleasure of 
a very different kind, in visitin 
Bristol, where Robert Hall happene 
to be staying. Foster had only heard 
him two or three times before, and 
eagerly embraced the opportunity 
of listening again to the most re- 
markable preacher of the age. He 
always spoke of him with glowing 
admiration, and the last sermon he 
heard from him at this season, on 
living in vain, made a lasting im- 
pression on his mind; and this he 
wrote to a friend :— 


“ Not simply from its being the most 
eloquent sermon unquestionably that I 
ever heard, or, probably, shall ever hear, 
but from the solemn and alarming truth 
which it urged and pressed on the con- 
science with the force of a tempest. I 
suppose every intelligent person has the 
impression in hearing him, that he sur- 
passes every other preacher probably in 
the whole world. In the largest congre- 
gation there is an inconceivable stillness 
and silence while he is preaching, partly, 
indeed, owing to his having a weak, low 
voice, though he is a strong, large-built 
man, but very much owing to that com- 
manding power of his mind, which holds 
all other minds in captivity while within 
reach of his voice, He has no tricks of 
art and oratory, no studied gesticulations, 
no ranting, no pompous declamation. 
His eloquence is the mighty power of 
spirit, throwing out a rapid series of 
thoughts, explanatory, argumentative, 
brilliant, pathetic, or sublime, sometimes 
all these together. And the whole man- 
ner is simple, natural, grave ; sometimes 
cool, often impetuous and ardent. He 
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seems always to have a complete do. 
minion over the subject on which he is 
dwelling, and over the subjects, on every 
side, to which he adverts for illustra- 
tion,”* 


Three years later he describes his 
mind as being of “ an order fit, with 
respect to its intellectual powers, to 
go directly among a superior rank of 
intelligences, in some other world, 
with very little requisite addition of 
force.” > 

In 1816 Mr. Foster lost his mother, 
his father having died two years 
before. He had not seen them since 
1801, but absence did not deaden his 
affection ; he contributed liberally to 
their support, and manifested all 
the clear and steady warmth of the 
flame, without the sparkle or the 
noise. Meanwhile the olive-branches 
were rapidly twining over his own 
table; five children having been 
born to him at Bourton, of whom 
two died in their infancy. His own 
habits were those of a severe and 
self-denying student, generally rising 
before daylight in winter, and light- 
ing his own fire,—an art he excelled 
in, not less than in keeping it alive 
with the least consumption of fuel. 
His study he describes as a long gar- 
ret, with a little path kept clear from 
books and papers, along the floor, 
upon which he walked several hours 
every day, having acquired this am- 
bulatory habit of thinking from his 
earlier field rambles. “It would be 
a marvellous number of miles if it 
could be computed how far I have 
walked on this floor. It would be a 
length that would reach to the other 
side of the globe.” In this solitude 


* Contributions to the Eclectic Review, vol. ii, p. 6. 
t In 1826, eight years after this letter was written, Hall took up his abode at 


Bristol, and Foster usually heard him on Sunday evenings ; ‘‘ and certainly whatever 
it be in point of religious profit, it is a high intellectual luxury ; though under a ma- 
terial deduction on account of the difficulty of bearing him. Besides the lowness and 
thickness of his voice, he does, I am sure, and many say the same, articulate more 
indistinctly than formerly. The place is kept full (often not violently so) by a very 
miscellaneous, and partly occasional influx from the Church, Methodists, Quakers, 
Independents, and no-kind ; a few Socinians to complete the compost ; several cler- 
gymen regularly; lately an archbishop; members of parliament, over from the 
spiritual sojourn at Bath, and so forth.”—Vol. ii. 78. 1t would seem that the en. 
thusiasm in Hall’s favour had somewhat declined since 1818, when even Foster was 
obliged to be at Broadmead Chapel, one hour before the commencement of the ser- 
vice, in order to secure a seat. Again, in 1830, when Hall was sixty-six years old, 
Foster writes, “ Ilis imagination (and, therefore, the splendour of his eloquence) 
was considerably abated as compared with his earlier and his meridian pitches. But 
his intellect is in its highest vigour,.”—Vol. ii, 184. 
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of thought his feelings did not grow 
old or hard; in freaks and vivacity 
he was still a young man, making 
even a bigger tumult and noise than 
the children themselves, so that their 
mother sometimes complained, that 
they all wanted whipping together. 
Towards the close of 1817, Foster 
bade adieu to the long garret at 
Bourton, and resumed his former si- 
tuation at Downend, four miles from 
Bristol ; having previously made a 
visit to Kidderminster, where the fa- 
mous Baxter once preached :— 


“His pulpit remained till within a 
few years back, when it was removed as 
an old-fashioned thing. We went to see 
it, where it is carefully preserved in the 
vestry of a Socinian meeting-house. An 
ancient-looking inscription carved on it 
shews it to be nearly two hundred years 
old, being placed in the church many 
years before Baxter preached there. It 
is made of oak, quite sound and firm, and 
is decorated with old carving, painting, 
and gilding, in a manner which must 
have been strangely gaudy; insomuch, 
that unless this was common in those 
days, one would almost fancy Baxter 
must have been displeased with so showy 
an object every time he looked at it. 
It was striking to stand in this pulpit, 
and think what a saintly and apostolic 
man had often occupied it; what an elo- 
quence of piety had been, with almost 
miraculous efficacy, poured from it; and 
what the state of that preacher may be 
now.” 


Nature designed Foster to write or 
to criticise sermons, not to deliver 
them. He seems to have been alto- 
gether wanting in that charm of 
manner, which is to eloquence of 
thought what colour is to sublimity 
of design. The congregation at 
Downend gradually melted away, 
and a retirement from the service 
was the natural and unavoidable re- 
sult. Literature, accordingly, be- 
came more than ever the profession 
of his life. Llis Missionary Discourse 
was published in 1819, and_ his 
Essay on the Evils of Popular Igno- 
vance in 1820. The reception of 
the latter work was much more fa- 
vourable than that of the former; 
but the severe purification of a se- 
cond edition was required to remove 
some of the many obscurities and 
contortions of expression. The au- 
thor shrank from no exertion ; hack- 
ing, splitting, twisting, and pulling 
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up by the roots, without remorse. 
Perhaps in no composition is the 
tendency of the style to grow entan- 
gled and gloomy more conspicuously 
manifested. The action of the prun- 
ing-knife opened paths and let in sun 
and air. Sometimes the arrangement 
of a single sentence cost him many 
hours of industrious revision; and 
the ornamental gardening of lite- 
rature has never witnessed more 
painful or prolonged processes of 
cultivation. He felt that the great 
beauty of composition consisted in its 
being conclusive. He wanted every 
writer, at the close of several para- 
graphs, “to settle some point irre- 
vocably with a vigorous knock of 
persuasive decision, like an auc- 
tioneer, who, with a rap of his ham- 
mer, says, ‘ There, that’s yours ; I’ve 
done with it; now for the next !’” 
In 1821 he again changed his resi- 
dence, removing to Stapleton, about 
three miles from Bristol, where, in 
compliance with the request of some 
friends, he consented to deliver a 
lecture on the second and fourth 
Tuesday in each month at Broad- 
mead chapel. ‘To this occupation 
we are indebted for that volume 
of discourses noticed in a former 
number of Reraina, and which we 
are disposed to consider the most 
valuable effort of Foster’s pen. Had 
they received his own corrections, we 
senlly know of no single volume — 
setting aside, of course, all questions 
of doctrine—with which a compari- 
son would have been satisfactory. 
Time and practice, that usually 
impart cunning and facility to the 
dullest and slowest mind, seem to 
have produced no quickening effect 
on the mental operations of Foster. 
In no other writer of England, or of 
Europe, is the apparent agony of 
composition so intense; one sees the 
drops standing on his forehead in the 
paroxysm of a paragraph. “I am 
not more sure,” were his words in 
1825, “ that I am writing these lines 
than that I should utterly sink un- 
der any attempt at forcing myself 
to write at the rate of so much, or 
any thing near so much as one 
printed page per day. 1 never write 
so much as one such page of compo- 
sition, properly so called, without be- 
coming faint and sickly. My knees 
haye literally trembled under me all 
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this day, in consequence of rather a 
hard effort during part of the pre- 
ceding day.”* But darker shades 
than any thrown by literary toil 
were gathering round his hearth; 
the health of his wife was feeble, and 
his son was rapidly sinking into an 
early grave. A very excellent letter 
to him is given in the second volume 
of these Memoirs (p. 84). 

The quarrel of the Serampore 
missionaries has no interest for us, 
although it induced Foster to write 
about it as much as he felt certain 
“ would make a large quarto volume 
in the present style of printing ;” 
nor have we lingered, with any feel- 
ing of gratitude to the editor, over 
the political correspondence with 
Sir John Easthope and the Morning 
Chronicle. The interest of the book 
would have been increased by its 
omission. In the midst of so many 
beautiful and even noble pictures, 
why should we have the Westmin- 
ster election, or Mr. O’Connor on 
the hustings? Why in garnering 
corn, the produce of a rich harvest- 
field, drop a bundle of the League at 
the mouth of the sack ? 

In the summer of 1830 we find 
a passing allusion to Dr. Chalmers, 
then about to preach at Bristol in 
behalf of the British and Foreign 
School Society, that he “ retains, 
without the smallest diminution, 
his simple, friendly, unassuming 
character and manners. He has 
with him a delightfully pleasing 
woman, in the character of his wife, 
with the addition of his eldest daugh- 
ter, and two female relations who are 
on a trip to Scotland for health.” 
The next six years (1832 to 1838) 
are mentioned as the saddest in the 
life of Foster. His wife grew weaker 
day by day, and was soon taken from 
his embrace. One of his observa- 
tions to a friend is very touching,— 
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“ Left quite alone for some hours in 
the house, | have been walking about 
the different rooms, and looking at the 
various objects, the fire-places, the books, 
the furniture, the prints suspended 
round the walls, with the pensive and 
mournful consideration.—‘ She will see 
these apartments, will be seen in them, 
no more.’ There is a strange sinking 
of the heart at the thought.” 


And again,— 


“‘ There is something that seems to say, 
Can it be that I shall see her no more, 
that I shall still one day after another 
find she is not here, that her affectionate 
voice and look will never accost me; the 
kind grasp of her hand never more be 
felt; that when I would be glad to con- 
sult her, make a remark to her, address 
to her some observation of love, call her 
‘ my dear wife,’ as I have done so many 
thousand times, it will be in vain, she is 
not here? Several times, a considerable 
number—even since I followed her to 
the tomb, a momentary suggestion of 
thought has been, as one and another 
circumstance has occurred, ‘1 will tell 
Maria of this.’”—(P. 210.) 


It is probable that Foster had 
never seen the pathetic verses of 
Aaron Ilill, written at an inn in 
Southampton, where a similar strain 
of mournful remembrance is most 
beautifully opened. One line pre- 
sents an image of exquisite tenderness, 
and, as we think, previously un- 
touched by any poetic pen :— 


“’T is gone, frail image of love, life, and 
tame, 
The glass she dress’d at keeps her form no 
” 
more. 


The thought in the second quota- 
tion corresponds with the song com- 
posed by Wolfe in a flood of tears :— 


“ It never through my mind had past 
The time would e’er be o’er, 
And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more. 


* At a subsequent period we meet with a curious confession, which the possessors 


of these lectures might insert in a fly-leaf. After speaking of the difficulties of pre- 
paration and the feebleness of his memory, he continues, “‘ Even in the Bristol lectures 
some years back, my preparation did not go one inch beyond the bare written scheme, 
which might have been read in, perhaps, a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. I 
was long enough in writing these bare schemes; often as much as three days; but 
even then, under very considerable responsibility. I never could do any thing at all 
in the way of what may be called filling up. That would have far more than doubled 
the time ; and, besides, such endless labour would have been nearly useless, as I was 
absolutely certain that I should retain no recollection, to any purpose, of what I might 

ave so prepared: but the consequence was, the constant hazard of failure, which 
Sometimes did take place in a most mortifying degree,”— Dec, 5, 1829, Vol. ii. p. 159. 
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And still upon that face 1 look 
And think ’twill smile again, 

And still the thought 1 will not brook 
That I must look in vain.”* 


His wife, Hall, Anderson, were 
gone, and Hughes, the friend of his 
a was soon to follow them. The 
ast bereavement was second only to 
the first in sorrow, for to his friend- 
ship with Hughes, his own beautiful 
description might be applied, that a 
tender friendship becomes more inti- 
mate and entire the older we are; 
as two trees planted near each other, 
the higher they grow, and the wider 
they spread, intermingle more com- 
letely their branches and leay es.f 
Ve cannot refrain from quoting 
Foster's farewell to this companion 
of his early days, then entering into 
the shade of the dark valley :— 


“The thought of my dear and ever- 
faithful friend as now standing at the 
very verge of life, has repeatedly carried 
me back in memory to the period of our 
youth, when more than forty years since 
we were brought into habitual society, 
and the cordial esteem and attuchment 
which have survived undiminished 
through so long a lapse of time, and so 
much separation. Then we sometimes 
conjectured, but in vain, what might be 
the course appointed us to run, and how 
long, and which might first come to the 
termination. Now the far greater part of 
that unknowa appointment has been un- 
folded and accomslished. ‘To me a little 
stage farther remains under the darkuess ; 
you, my dear friend, have a clear sight 
almost to the concluding point. And while 
1 feel the deepest pensiveness in behold- 
ing where you stand, with but a step 
between you and death, I cannot but 
emphatically congratulate you. I have 
often felt great complacency in your be- 
half, in thinking of the course through 
which Providence has led you,—com- 
placency in regard to the great purpose 
of life, its improvement, its usefulness, 
and its discipline and preparation for a 
better world. You are, 1 am sure, 
grateful to the Sovereign Disposer in the 
review of it. You bave had the happi- 
ness of faithfully and zealously perform. 
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ing a great and good service, and can 
rejoice to think that your work is accom. 
plished, with an humble confidence that 
the Master will say, ‘ Well done, good 
and faithful servant !’ 

** But, oh, my dear friend, whither is 
it that you are going? Where is it that 
you will be a few short weeks or days 
hence? I have affecting cause to think 
and wonder concerning that unseen world ; 
to desire, were it permitted to mortals, 
one glimpse of that mysterious economy ; 
to ask innumerable questions to which 
there is no answer; what is the manner 
of existence, of employment, of society, 
of remembrance, of anticipation of all the 
surrounding revelations to our departed 
friends? How striking to think that she, 
so long und so recently with me here, so 
beloved, but now so totally withdrawn 
and absent, that she experimentally 
knows all that I am in vain inquiring! 
And a little while hence, you, my friend, 
will be an object of the same solemn 
meditations and wandering inquiries. It 
is most striking to consider, to realise 
the idea, that you, to whom I am writing 
these lines, who continue vet among 
mortals, who are on this side of the awful 
and mysterious veil,—that you will soon 
be in the midst of these grand realities, 
beholding the marvellous manifestation, 
amazed and transported at your new and 
happy condition of existence, while your 
friends ure feeling the pensiveness of 
your absolute and final absence, and 
thinking how, but just now, as it were, 
you were with them. 

** It is a delightful thing to be assured, 
on the authority of Revelation, of the 
perfect consciousness, the intensely 
awakened faculties, and all the capacities 
und causes of the felicity of the faithful 
in that mysterious, separate state ; and, 
on the same evidence, together with every 
other rational probability, to be confident 
of the reunion of those who have loved 
one another and their Lord on earth. 
How gloomy, beyond all expression, were 
acontrary anticipation! My friend feels, 
in this concluding day of his sojourn on 
earth, the infinite value of that blessed 
faith which confides alone in the great 
Sacrifice for sin, the sole medium of par- 
don and reconcilement, and the ground 
of immortalhope. This has always been 


* While we are among these home-scenes, we may quote a short but most pleasing 
passage from one of Arnold's Letters to Judge Coleridge ( Life, t. i. 324), alluding to 


the only remaining survivor of what he calls the family of his childhood. 
a very peculiar value to the common articles of furniture. 


“T attach 
The mere pictures, and 


china, and books, and candlesticks, which 1 have seen grouped together in my infancy, 


and whilst my aunt still keeps them, it seems to me as if my father’s 


quite broken up.” 
t See Journal, t. i. 190, 
tle Shepherd of Ramsay. 


house were not 


and the singular coincidence of images with the Gen- 
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to you the vitality of the Christian re- 
ligion, and it is so—it is emphatically so, 
to me also. 

“T trust you will be mercifully sup- 
ported, the heart serene, and, if it may 
be, the bodily pain mitigated during the 
yemaining hours, and the still sinking 
weakness of the mortal frame; and I 
would wish for you also, and, in com- 
passion to the feelings of your attendant 
relatives, that you may be favoured so 
far as to have a gentle dismission; but 
as to this you will humbly say, * Thy 
will be done.’ 

“I know that I shall partake of your 
kindest wishes and remembrance in your 
prayers—the few more prayers you have 
yet to offer before you go. When I may 
follow you, and, I earnestly hope, rejoin 
you in a far better world, must be left to 
a decision that cannot, at the best, be 
very remote; for yesterday completed 
my sixty-third year, I deplore before 
God my not having lived more devotedly 
to the grand purpose, and do fervently 
desire the aid of the good Spirit to make 
whatever of my life may remain much 
more effectually true to that purpose than 
all the preceding. But you, my friend, 
have accomplished your business—your 
Lord’s business on earth. Go, then, 
willing and delighted, at His call. Here 
l conclude with an affecting and solemn 
consciousness that 1 am speaking to you 
for the last time in this world. Adieu, 
then, my ever dear and faithful friend— 
adieu, for a while! May I meet you 
ere long where we shall never more say 
farewell.”’-—Pp, 240-2, 

In the spring or summer of 1836, 
Foster visited London, making the 
British Museum his chief object of 
investigation, and one room above 
all others, where a reader of his 
works would scarcely expect to have 
found him—that appropriated to en- 
gravings. The predominant feeling 
of his mind in surveying the most 
wonderful city of the world was the 
solemn, and, to a religious man, the 


natural reflection upon the stupendous. 


amount of sin in it. The curious 
effect of rural stillness after the 
bustle of London is aptly indicated 
by his remark, that he seemed as if 
he could do nothing but sleep on his 
return to the obscure den of Staple- 
ton. ‘The spring of the following 
year found him in a weak state of 
health, to which excitement and 
night air were most prejudicial. Lis 
moralising temper took even a more 
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sombre hue than usual from his pro- 
longed confinement and solitude; 
and the top of a mourning coach, 
just visible through the window of 
his room, woke a train of melan- 
choly musings. ‘The news of the 
enlarged population of his native 
place sounded alarmingly in his ears. 
The increase of houses was to him 
only another mode of expressing the 
rnultiplication of sinners. “ Unl¢ss 
mankind were better,” he wrote, 
June, 1837, “an augmented number 
is nothing to be pleased at. On the 
contrary, I am always apt to be 
pleased at seeing vacated sites, and 
houses deserted and in ruins. This 
gratification is too seldom afforded in 
these times. It is a considerable 
number of years since I had it to my 
full contentment, at a place a good 
way down on the west coast, where 
a score or two of houses, visited some 
years before by the reform of a fire, 
remained as dilapidated walls going 
fast to decay.” His seclusion con- 
tinued so unbroken as to deprive 
him of all immediate impression of 
what people were doing; but the 
future life was always lowering or 
brightening in the distance. When- 
ever he happened to hear or think 
of any striking spectacle, the reflec- 
tion, like a shadow, seemed to ac- 
company it. “I shall infallibly be- 
hold at no distant time, something 
incomparably more striking, new, 
and marvellous.” Among his lighter 
studies, Michelet’s Life of Luther af- 
forded him much gratification, as 
bringing out the Reformer, not only 
in his energy and courage, but with 
an almost feminine sensibility and 
tenderness of feeling. ‘“ Who,” he 
asks, “would have imagined him 
gazing, with gentle emotion, at a 
little bird inatree?” And, in speak- 
ing of. Luther, we earnestly recom- 
mend the reader to consult a disser- 
tation upon his life and character in 
the second volume of Archdeacon 
Hare’s Mission of the Comforter ;* he 
will there find the doctrines and 
principles of the Reformer investi- 
gated with a diligence, a learning, 
and a familiarity of acquaintance, of 
which theological criticism offers 
very few examples. In _ particular, 
the depreciating view of Hallam, and 


— _ > 


* Recently published by Mr. Parker, of West Strand, in two volumes, 


‘ 
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his enthusiastic elevation of Bossuet, 
seem to be happily censured and 
overthrown. ‘The historian had 
found in the Latin writings of Lu- 
ther an intemperance, a coarseness, 
an inelegance, a scurrility, and an 
audacity of paradox, not compensated 
for by vigour or impression of 
thought and utterance. Hare, on 
the contrary, taking the two masses 
of his compositions, and considering 
the persons and objects they are de- 
signed for, recognises in their fa- 
culty of presenting grand truths, and 
of elevating and enlightening the 
minds of men, a superiority to Bos- 
suet, almost as pre-eminent as that 
of Shakspeare to Racine, or of Uls- 
water to the Serpentine. Nor is he 
unhappy in the metaphorical ex- 
pression of his admiration, that when 
turning from one to the other—from 
the champion to the outlaw of 
Popery,—he has felt as if he were 
passing out of a gorgeous and 
crowded drawing-room, with its arti- 
ficial lights and confusing sounds, 
to run up a hill at sunrise. 

In July, 1839, the literary labours 
of Foster were terminated with an 
article on Polack’s New Zealand, in 
that Review, to which he contributed 
any lustre it may have enjoyed. With 
the abandonment of the author, the 
retrospective eye of the man took ina 
wider range of thought and imagery. 
His youthful days lived again. He 
talked to one of his earliest com- 
panions of what might be their mu- 
tual remembrances by a solitary fire- 
side. He compared himself and his 
friend to two men left on a lonely 
shore after their comrades had per- 
ished in the wreck. In his own case, 
his long absence from the scenes of 
early life had, he said, made them 
like an insulated territory with a 
wide waste of sea between. With 
regard to his parents, he mentions a 
strong recoil always felt at the pro- 
spect of visiting them for the last 
time. The burden of seventy years 
began to press heavily on his own 
head ; his eyes, never perfectly sound 
during forty years, gave intimations 
of rapid decline; and his memory, 
always weak, had grown so faithless 
that reading was of little use to him. 
He might have remembered a similar 
complaint from the lips of that gentle, 
but unfortunate t, to whom he 
always looked with so much regard. 
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Nor was Cowper less like him in the 
shade of depression that overhung 
so many of his calmer and hopefuller 
days. 

The last public appearance of 
Foster was at the annual meeting of 
the Bristol Baptist College, June 
1843. As the autumn drew on, the 
unfavourable symptoms of his com- 
plaint became more menacing. His 
debility was great, and a harassing 
cough yielded to no remedy but 
laudanum; on the 24th of Sep- 
tember he was confined to his cham- 
ber, which he never quitted after- 
wards. Sickness only rendered more 
earnest and vivid his speculations on 
a future existence. On hearing of 
the decease of a friend, twelve months 
before his own, he said, “‘ They don’t 
come back to tell us;” adding, after 
a short pause, with intense serious- 
ness, and striking the table with his 
hand, “but we shall know some 
time.” 

His old age, however, was not sour 
and unkind; it seemed rather, to 
take up a thought of his own, as if 
the winter of life was passing away 
with a vernal softness. Like all so- 
litary and thoughtful men, the images 
of friends and scenes shone more 
brightly in the still solemnity of 
meditation in which they were’ ex- 
hibited; and the old familiar faces 
found the most advantageous frames 
in the shadows of sad contemplation 
that encompassed them. A letter, 
written about this time to a lady 
whom he had not seen for nearly 
forty years, very pleasingly exempli- 
fies this condition of mind :— 

“* Stapleton, near Bristol, 
March 30, 1843. 

«« My dear old Friend,—for it is along, 
long time to look back upon since the 
friendship was young,—I was exceed. 
ingly gratified at receiving your letter, 
dilatory as I have been in acknowledging 
it, and as I am in every thing I ought to 
do with despatch. It was a strange and 
pleasing surprise to see at the end of it 
the name of Fanny Purser. It gratified 
me that the said Fanny Purser should, 
through so wide an interval, have re- 
membered me with so kind a feeling as 
should induce her to write to me. This 
feeling was excited by the mere sight of 
the name, and it became quite animated 
as I read the friendly sentiments ex- 
pressed in the letter. I could not have 
flattered myself that I had been so well, 
so long, and so very kindly remembered. 
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What a distant retrospect, and how many 
remembrances and associations ! your ex- 
cellent parents, Henry Strahan, Mrs. 
Butler, our talks and amusements, the 
places and change of habitations, your 
brother a boy, yourself a girl of hardly 
fifteen, perhaps, the last time | saw you, 
In the case of your brother, when I heard 
from him at an advanced period of time, 
I was wondering what manner of personal 
appearance he might have grown and 
passed into in the course of so many 
years, while I could not bring him to 
mind in any other image than that only 
ove which I so well remembered ; and 
even after seeing him at last, I remained 
in a kind of baffle between that perfectly 
preserved image and his actual appear- 
ance as a more than middle-aged man. 
Of you, also, I can have only the one 
image in my mind; and I am thinking 
and wondering what would be the differ- 
ence if the present reality were to appear 
before me. In him I did descry some 
trace of the original aspect under the 
vast difference. If I had a like oppor- 
tunity, I should be interested and curious 
in making such inspection and compari- 
son in the case of his sister. It really 
does seem something strange to think of 
Fanny as a grandmother! What a suc- 
cession of broad stages one has to imagine 
between! So many individual and 
social changes, so many deliberations, 
determinations, movements, occupations, 
duties, cares, pleasing and painful expe- 
riences. So many dispensations of Pro- 
vidence ; so matiy occasions for relying 
on that Providence ; so many times and 
subjects for seriousreflections ; so many, 
and some of them severe, lessons of in- 
structive experience. It would be in- 
teresting to hear you tell the difference 
between your youthful anticipations of 
life, and your views ofit as resulting from 
what you have experienced and witnessed 
in the progress through so long an inter- 
val. Whatis the difference in inls respect 
between yourself and your daughter ? 
Have you occasion sometimes to smile at 
the promises with which she hears the 
future flattering her? Have you to say 
to her, ‘My dear child, you will find it 
out in due time?’ Is she incredulous 
sometimes to what you have to tell her, 
from having had so many more reflections, 
and feelings, and trials? But, perhaps, 
she is not of a sanguine temperament, 
and I am very willing to believe that you 
are not of a gloomy one, notwithstanding 
the share that has been given you of 
melancholy experience. I rejoice to see 
you in possession of the one grand re- 
source against both the ills of life and 
the fear of death, and that you share this 
happiness with your daughter and her 
husband, In respect to this great in- 
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terest, you have the happiness tu be as in 
communion with those who have gone 
before ‘you, your estimable parents, and 
with the remaining estimable relation, 
your brother. ‘The time is hastening on 
when that communion will be wholly 
translated to a happier world, and there 
exalted and perpetuated. I pray that I 
may not myself he wanting to it. 

‘It is highly gratifying to think of 
your brother (the boy, in my tenacious 
imagination), so worthy in character, so 
favoured in his course of life, and so 
singularly happy in his family,—I think 
beyond any other example that I have 
known ; for, as you say, all his children 
seem to be such as he would desire. I 
hope their descendants will be such as to 
bring no unfavourable change into ‘the 
history of the family. 

“« L should greatly like to see you. I 
should, as in the case of your brother, fix 
and settle in my mind and imagination 
who you are ; for I find myself addressing 
an equivocal somebody, between the good, 
pleasing, little girl Fanny Purser, and a 
certain sedate, matronly personage —a 
grandmother, ofthe age of fifty-seven. I 
hope many years are yet to be added to 
thataccount, moderately bappy, and finally 
concluding in something incomparably 
happier than any thing on earth. I will 
repeat how very greatly I am gratified by 
your kind letter, and shall be so again 
if at any time you shall feel disposed to 
favour me. I wish you had mentioned 
the remembered things that you say 
‘ would have made me smile.’ It would 
have been very curious to see whether 
my own very miserable memory had 
retained them. It does retain many 
particulars of these remote times, and 
some of them vividly. My dear Fanny, 
as [ like to call you, I commend you and 
yours to our Heavenly Father, and repeat 
to you how truly I am your cordial and 
much gratified friend, 


«© J, Foster.” 


If this letter lose—and what letter 
would not ?—by comparison with one 
addressed by Cowper to a relative 
under very similar circumstances, it 
must still be read with considerable 
interest. It was, indeed, written 
with the muffled drum almost in 
sight. Weak as he was, he continued 
to sit up for a few hours till the day 
of his death, and manifested through- 
out his illness the most religious 
consideration for the welfare and 
comfort of those about him. He 
died on Saturday, the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1843, having, nine days before, 
taken leave of his friend, Sir John 


L 
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Easthope, in a short and touching 
letter, with which his biographer has 
wr properly closed this memoir. 

rom the miscellaneous chapter of 
observations on the character of Mr. 
Foster, we obtain a few pleasin 
traits. His delight in flowers h 
all the warmth and colour of poetry. 
In the ne he looked out anxiously 
under the hedges and along the green 
lanes for the snow-drop, the crocus, 
or primrose. Sometimes on return- 
ing from a walk he would say, in a 
tone of concern, “ I've seen a fearful 
sight to-day—I've seen a buttercup!” 
But he was unwilling to shorten the 
life of flowers by picking them. Of 
atmospheric influences he was also 
acutely susceptible ; he once said of 
a soft and calm evening, that the 
soul of Eloisa seemed to pervade all 
the air ; no appearancein the sky was 
unobserved ; and we can believe that, 
like Coleridge, he delighted 


“ With head bent low, 
And cheek aslant,” 


to wander out in eventide, when the 
sun was going down behind the trees, 
and 
“ See rivers flow of gold 

‘Twixt crimson banks ;” 
and not even the southern eye of 
Spenser could have mourned more 
earnestly when the grey mist and 
snow of winter obscured the land- 
scape ; when the evening vapour was 
no longer spread in its illumination 
over wood and valley ; when 


‘* The visionary arches were not there, 
Nor the green islands, nor the shining 
” 
seas. 


Arnold, between whom and the 
Baptist of Broadmead so many points 
of resemblance occur, did not enjoy 
with quicker sensibility of eye and 
= the deep green of a clover- 

eld, or the crisp flutter of the oak- 
leaves. He weed linger by one of 
the ancient trees in the magnificent 
rk at Longleat, as if, like Gray, 

e was growing to the root; and 
Alfred’s Tower at Stourhead, with 
its beautiful panorama, detained his 
eye by a kind of enchantment. A 
waterfall, or the rapid rushing of a 
stream, were objects peculiarly de- 
lightful to him. 


* Journal, p. 262. 
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He who loves nature generally 
turns a tender eye upon its humble 
inhabitants. It was so with Foster. 
The music of birds always held his 
pausing footstep. “Sweet bird! it 
is a tender and entrancing note, as if 
breathed by the angel of love ; rather 
the infinite spirit of love ee thy 
bosom, and thou art right while thou 
singest to raise those innocent little 
eyes to heaven.”* And on another 
occasion, when beholding a bird 
singing on a tree: “ Bird, 't is a pity 
such a delicious note should be si- 
lenced by winter, death, and, above all, 
annihilation. I do not, and I cannot 
believe that all these little spirits of 
melody are but the snuff of the grand 
taper of life, the mere vapour of 
existence to vanish for ever.”* He 
believed in the future existence of the 
whole mute creation. Such a belief 
would encourage a constant tender- 
ness towards them. Of this feeling 
two slight anecdotes are preserved. 
Having found a small bat in the 
garden, with its wing injured, he had 
a box fitted up for it in his study, 
and did not permit it to be destroyed, 
until all hope of restoring it to air 
and motion had vanished. A story, 
illustrative of the same temper is 
related by his friend Mr. Shepherd : 
“ Some youths were fishing with a 
net in a stream not far off, it was 
proposed that we should look at their 
‘sport.’ A few little fishes were 
caught and thrown upon the grass ; 
when Mr. Foster, without a word 
quickly took up each, and threw all 
again into the stream, leaving us to 
construe the deed as best we might.” 

Some of his pee are 
amusing. He disliked fancy-work, 
and observed, on being shewn a piece 
of worsted-work, with a great deal 
of red in it, that “ it was red with 
the blood of murdered time ;” thus 
differing from Johnson, who wished 
that gentlemen could be taught the 
use of the needle. 

His manner was simple and con- 
posed, and was always marked by 
the meditativeness that pervades his 
writings. Of verbal wit he was not 
fond; and only two specimens are 
given by his biographer of what 
may be styled repartée. Having 
called the world an untamed and 


* Ibid, p. 353, 
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untameable animal, and being re- 
minded that he formed a part of it, 
he answered, “ Yes, sir, a hair on the 
tail.” At another time, when a per- 
son commended very zealously the 
piety of the Emperor Alexander, 
Foster remarked, “ Yes, sir, a very 
ood man; very devout; no doubt 
. said grace before he swallowed 
Poland.” But of the originality of 
the last saying, we are not quite 
confident. A few fragments may be 
gathered from his Adversaria, such 
as the description of a certain assem- 
bly, in whom the main body of prin- 
ciple was merged: “ As to religion, 
sir, they are in a religious diving- 
bell; religion is not cireumambient, 
but a little is conveyed down into 
the worldly depth, where they breathe 
by a sort of artificial inlet-—a tube.” 
Upon one occasion, an accom- 
plished lady expressed her preference 
of Johnson to Burke; she thought 
that his sense was clearer and more 
entirely disclosed. ‘“ Madam,” said 
Foster, “ it is the difference of two 
walks in a pleasure-ground, both 
a good, and broad, and ex- 
tended ; but the one lies before you 
plain and distinct, because it is not 
beset with the flowers and lilies 
which fringe and embower the other. 
I am inclined to prefer the latter.”* 
Of Burke’s sentences, he observed at 
another time, that they were instinct 
with pungent sense to the last syl- 
lable; “like a charioteer’s whip, 
which not only has a long and effec- 
tive lash, but cracks, and inflicts a 
still smarter sensation at the end.” 
We may add, that when requested to 
translate Buchanan's charming Ode 
to May, he declined with the excuse 
that it would be like attempting to 
“ paint a sun-setting cloud scene.” 
The length of our previous re- 
marks has left us no room for a gene- 
ral review of the religious and intel- 
lectual character of Foster. ‘That he 
was not a great man we are inclined 
to attribute to the accidents of 
his position. Spenser would never 
have delineated a Faery Queene 
at Manchester, while a testimonial 
was subscribing for Cobden ; and 
Jeremy ‘Taylor himself might have 
found his singing robes considerably 
rumpled in the conferences of Broad- 
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mead Chapel. “I grant,” wrote 
Arnold to Dr. Hawkins, “ that the 
Dissenters are, politically speaking, 
narrow-minded; but then they 
have more excuse in belonging ge- 
nerally to a lower class in society, 
and in not having been taught Aris- 
totle and Thucydides.” Our italics 
give the necessary emphasis to the 
passage. A purer and loftier edu- 
cation at Eton or Harrow, matured 
and ripened in the sunnier shade 
which Addison or Gray frequented 
and loved, would have imparted a 
richer bloom and hue to his fruit, 
while it mellowed the harshness of 
its flavour. He had the fastidious- 
ness as well as the confidence of 
genius. ‘“ I know scarcely any man, 
by whose taking my arm in walking 
along I should be entirely grati- 
fied.”+ What a glimpse does this 
confession afford of the uncultivated 
persons among whom he wasthrown! 
To education and association we at- 
tribute a certain air of coarseness, 
sometimes degenerating into positive 
vulgarity, which so seriously dimi- 
nishes the gratification of every per- 
son of refined taste in reading the 
works of Mr. Foster. His merits 
were his own; the larger number of 
his faults were acquired, or rather, 
they grew naturally out of the tem- 
perature he livedin. His originality 
is unquestionable: “ The pages of 
some authors give one the idea of 
enclosed gardens and orchards, and 
one says, ‘Ha! that is the man’s 
own.” We might say so of himself. 
Nor is it less true that no poet or 
orator can by possibility be a better 
orator or poet than he is a ¢hinker.t 
But the thinking faculty is to reflect 
itself, and it must do this in words. 
Foster did not always succeed in the 
attempt. He used to say that Hall 
commanded words like an emperor, 
and Coleridge like a magician. He 
sometimes worked unconsciously the 
charm of the second, but never could 
be said to wield the despotic sceptre 
of the first. And the immeasurable 
advance of Hall in congregational 
popularity may be attributed to that 
power and its exercise. 

People grow weary of dark ~ 
ings, even though uttered on the 
prophetic harp of genius. 


NS 
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The obscurity of an author must, 
of course, always be a relative term, 
being influenced by the capacity of 
the reader not less than of the 
writer. When the charge was 
brought against Coleridge, he de- 
fended himself by limiting obscurity 
to dim or imperfect conceptions, or 
language incorrect, inexpressive, or 
involved. poem abounding in 
historic allusions, like the Bard of 
Gray, or in the personification of 
abstract truths, like the ode of Col- 
lins on the poetical character, will 
always be difficult to the ignorant, 
and clear to the cultivated mind. 
The eye of the spectator, not of the 
poet, is affected. A similar exemp- 
tion will embrace the learned ima- 
gery of Milton, and the recondite 
illustrations of Taylor; the type is 
painfully illegible except we read it 
through the spectacles of books ; 
then every letter comes out large 
and brilliant. So, likewise, in alle- 
gorical pictures, where the selection, 
combination, attitude, office, and co- 
louring of the figures, are in har- 
mony with the story to be told, any 
difficulty in the recognition and in- 
terpretation of it is to be ascribed to 
the insufficient knowledge of the be- 
holder or critic. 

Nor do we lose sight of the fact, 
that the condition of the central light 
of intellectual warmth will influence 
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its manifestations. Sometimes, in 
the words of Foster, radiant ideas 
will dart from the mental firma- 
ment, as if the stars were falling 
around the student; now he thinks 
Y moonlight ; and then he travels 
along the solar road of invention. 
We may add, that although this lus- 
trous body and orb of thought does, 
to a certain extent, create its own at- 
mosphere, yet numerous secondary 
influences bear upon it. For ex- 
ample, it would be impossible to ri- 
val in English the tranquil purity 
of Attic Greek, or for Plato to have 
given us the same Phedon in the 
vernacular of Amsterdam. But 
when Arnold told Judge Coleridge 
that he could have understood his 
Uncle better if he had written in 
Piatonic Greek, it is scarcely possible 
to repress a smile; the stream of 
Coleridge’s philosophy exhibiting as 
much resemblance to the transparent 
wisdom of Plato, as the colouring of 
Michael Angelo does to Claude. 
Foster would have been obscure in 
any dialect, because his power of re- 
flecting an image was not equal to 
his capacity of forming it. He him- 
self noticed a sort of vacant outline 
of greatness, a wideness of compass, 
without solidity or exactness in his 
ideas, which he attributed to think- 
ing so much in the open air. 
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MANNERS, TRADITIONS, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE SIETLANDERS, 


Ir is often easier to point out the 
faults and defects of a system than to 
devise the means of improvement, or 
excite in the people an inclination to 
seek after it, however much they may 
be convinced of its necessity. The 
homely response of Mrs. M‘Clarty to 
every suggestion for an increase to 
the cleanliness of her family, that 
“she canna be fashed,” is the read 
apology for indolence and dirt in all 
countries. Philosophers may tell us 
that “man is an active being,” but 
the general fact is against the truth 
of this axiom. Man is naturally a 
lazy being, and requires some arti- 
ficial desire or pursuit to stimulate 
his movements. When his passions 
or his interests are once aroused, he 
has abundance of energy, and will 
perform wonders in the way of ex- 
ertion; but if left without a motive, 
he is the veriest sloth in creation. 
There is much of this peculiarity 
in the human natural history among 
my countrymen, the Shetlanders. 
With all the constitutional elements 
of activity and talent, hardy, brave, 
persevering, capable of enduring fa- 
tigue, it cannot be said they are 
either industrious or enterprising. 
But the causes of this are obvious, 
and arise solely from the obstacles of 
climate and soil,—from hereditary 
usages, prejudices ae change, and 
the want of capital and encourage- 
ment. Unfortunately, with us the 
land is so poor, and so much sub- 
divided, that we cannot afford to 
make agriculture a separate pro- 
fession. Fishing must be conjomed 
with farming, for without this com- 
bination our rents would be unpaid, 
and our peasantry would starve. 
The precarious nature and limited 
quantity of our crops render us de- 
pendent on other means of subsistence 
for months, sometimes for half the 
year, or more. When the produce 
of the soil has failed, or been con- 
sumed, application must be made to 
the ocean; and as neither of these 
singly can make up an adequate 
annual supply, the union of both 
occupations must be continued, until 
our present icultural system, or 
rather the whole economy of the 
islands, be placed on a different foot- 


ing. What may be called the la- 
bour-market with us, that is, oppor- 
tunities of employment to individuals, 
either in particular kinds of handi- 
craft, or as common operatives, are 
both limited and uncertain, and ex- 
cept in a few instances, never supply 
the means of daily work or sufficient 
wages. 

It has been suggested as an im- 
provement, that fishing and farming 
should be kept separate—made in- 
dependent of each other. The sug- 
gestion appears plausible and reason- 
able, and has met with advocates to 
support it. But whether it is prac- 
ticable is a different question —a 
question ny answered in the 
negative. The plain fact is, that the 
Shetlanders subsist, and must subsist 
until their soil and their climate 
change, principally by fishing (of 
which I shall ak fe by); a 
without it, few tenants could pay 
their rents. The scanty elements 
whence their food is derived compel 
them to extract their livelihood from 
a variety of sources; and it is well 
known, that any attempts hitherto 
made on a large scale towards effect- 


_ ing a separation of employment—ex- 


cept in Lerwick where a wider field 
is opened—have terminated in the 
ruin of those who engaged in them. 
There are some of the islands where 
this division of labour might be in- 
troduced, but generally speaking, the 
present system is indispensable, and 
must continue until more capital, and 
enterprise, and skill, are expended in 
the developement of our marine re- 
sources. 

It is admitted on all hands that 
the peculiarity of our taxes and the 
tenure of our lands are serious bar- 
riers to improvement. Here radical 
changes are necessary, and might be 
beneficially introduced. Nor are the 
landlords indisposed to make experi- 
ments ; strange to say, the reluctance 
is more frequently manifested on the 
part of the tenantry and the people, 
either from a mistaken idea of their 
own interests, or a rooted attachment 
to ancient usages. Many of the cus- 
toms prevalent in our islands are 
sanctioned by ages, and appear to 
have had their origin in local neces- 
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sities. Some, no doubt, have been 
introduced through caprice of the 
proprietors, and enforced, as our his- 
tory can bear witness, by the arm of 
oppression ; whilst others are main- 
tained from a mistaken notion of 
hereditary prerogative. Of this na- 
ture is almost the entire system of 
our taxation, which dates from the 
remote times of Norwegian conquest, 
and was often aggravated by the 
rapacious extortions of feudal avarice. 
True it is, as the old hero in the 
Pirate remarked, that, “with scat, 
and wattle, and hawkhens, and hagalef, 
our lords did wring our withers.” 
We had the bismar and the lispund 
rebellions: but these were not in- 
surrections against lawful authority ; 
they were the battles of the people 
for justice against their oppressors, 
and against the despotic orders to 
corrupt their weights and measures. 
Our taxes are of a peculiar kind, 
and are collected under a different 
nomenclature from any thing to be 
found in Sir Robert Peel’s tariff. 
To describe them, I must carry your 
readers away back before St. Ninian 
had introduced Christianity, to the 
time when King Llarold the Fair- 
haired took possession (in 776) of 
the whole northern and western isles 
of Scotland. ‘’he motive of Harold 
for subduing these islands was, that 
they might no longer afford refuge 
for his enemies, the Scottish pirates 
and Danish adventurers, who, during 
their freebooting excursions, com- 
mitted frequent depredations upon 
the Norwegian coasts. In order to 
attach them more firmly to his crown, 
the vanquished territories were par- 
celled out in small allotments among 
his followers; and it is a remarkable 
fact in our insular history, that the 
public burdens then imposed still re- 
main, and the land in Shetland, as 
Dr. Ilibbert observes, “is still as un- 
measured as ever it was in the days 
of Haroid Ilarfagre.” “The col- 
lectors,” he adds, ‘still come round 
for the annual duties of scat, wattle, 
ox-penny ; hawkhens, grassums, and 
land-mails; the tenant labours for 
his lord a certain number of days ; 
corn-tiends as well as vicarage-tiends 
are severally paid in kind from the 
produce of cows, sheep, and fishing- 
boats. ‘The single-stilted jlough is 
yet in use; the tusker, the quern, 
and the cassie,—all genuine Scan- 
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dinavian 
dry.” 

The oldest of our taxes was called 
wadmel, from the name of a coarse 
kind of cloth made of wool, and em- 
ployed by Harold as a standard of 
valuation : eight pieces of this native 
stuff, each measuring six ells, con- 
stituting a mark. By this standard 
land was valued and measured ; and 
the custom still continues, for our 
farms and estates are reckoned not by 
acres, but by marks, the exact limits 
of which were determined by rude 
stones or shells, called meaths, or 
maurh-stones, many of which stand yet 
undisturbed on the brown heaths of 
the country. 

The scat was also a land-tax im- 
posed by the Norwegian conqueror. 
Originally it was paid in the coarse 
woollen cloth (wadmel), “ the threads 
whereof,” says Dr. Sibbald, who 
wrote about 1690, “‘ were as thick as 
fishers’ lines, but now they spin it 
small enough.” It would appear 
that enclosed or cultivated grounds 
were exempted from scat, and these 
were called, in the Norse language, 
odal or udal lands; that is, free 
property or possession, the holders of 
which are still named udallers. From 
grazing or pasture-lands which were 
unenclosed and common, as well as 
from the produce of their flocks, scat, 
or the contribution to the superior, 
was levied, and hence they got the 
distinctive appellation of scattald, or 
scat-hold. ‘These distinctions, how- 
ever, have become confounded by 
the march ofimprovement, and owing 
to the innovations of a feudal nature 
that had been introduced into the 
country when it was annexed by the 
treaty of 1470 to the crown of Scot- 
land, which occasioned a vast transfer 
of property, and the imposition of 
fresh burdens. Instead of woollen 
cloth, this tax came to be paid in 
rude coins, bearing the Norwegian 
name of pennings, or pennies, varying 
in value from four to twelve pennies, 
exacted for each mark of land. 
Hience the designation of four, six, 
cightpenny land, &c., recognised in 
Shetland at the present day; no 
mark having been rated under four 
or above twelve-pence. The amount 
of the mark is not fixed by any uni- 
form standard ; but when our islands 
were separated from Norway, there 
is reason for supposing that the num- 


implements of husban- 
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ber of them might be about 13,000 
or 14,000, and they are still reckoned 
much the same. The value of the 
ancient penning of the northern na- 
tions is calculated by some writers to 
be less than a farthing ; but in course 
of time, this had so much increased 
that a groat, or four pennings (the 
fixed price of an ell of wadmel), was 
rated, in the old rentals examined by 
one of our historians, Mr. Gifford, at 
two shillings sterling,—rather a high 
rice for such a coarse commodity. 
tn consequence of the gradual dis- 
crepancy between the worth of the 
money and the fabric, the Shet- 
landers, who had been in early times 
assessed for their scatholds in a de- 
finite number of pennies, the equi- 
valent for which was arbitrarily de- 
manded in an unvarying number of 
ells of wadmel, were rendered, by 
this and similar oppressions, miser- 
7 poor. 

he wattle had its origin in Popish 
times, when the superstitious natives 
were easily imposed upon. It was 
an assessment paid to a holy matron 
for the benefit of her prayers in pro- 
curing rain to water their lands 


(hence its name), and also for pur- 
chasing her intercession for their 


manifold sins. This venerable lady 
was introduced into Shetland, tradi- 
tion says, and recommended by one 
of our bishops, as a personage of such 
extraordinary sanctity, that if she 
slept but one night in a parish the 
inhabitants would ever afterwards be 
blessed with plentiful harvests and 
fisheries. But the orisons of the 
dame could scarcely be expected 
without some pecuniary acknow- 
ledgment, and accordingly, the sim- 
ple people were easily induced to 
allow her, as an annuity for life, one 
penny for each mark of land. This 
burden, which was originally merely 
temporary, ought to have ceased at 
the Reformation ; but the notorious 
Lord Robert Stuart, natural brother 
ef Queen Mary (who made a grant 
to him, in 1565, of all the crown 
lands in Orkney and Shetland), al- 
though himself Protestant reformer, 
contrived to retain and perpetuate 
this ancient annuity to the saint by 
inserting it in his rental. The cruel 
and unjust exactions of this person, 
as well as of his son and successor, 
Earl Patrick, are not forgotten among 
us to this day. 
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“Lord Robert,” says Dr. Hibbert, 
‘found no difficulty in assuming supe- 
riority over the free tenants, and by issu- 
ing out, at the same time, new investi- 
tures of the crown lands, he materially 
increased his revenue. But the chief 
design of this tyrant was to wrest by op- 
pression and forfeitures the udal lands 
from the hands of their possessors, to re. 
tain the poor natives who might be forced 
out of their tenements as vassals on his 
estates, and to entail upon them the 
feudal miseries of villein-service. This 
he was enabled to accomplish by esta. 
blishing a military government through- 
out the island, which was intended to 
impede all avenues to judicial redress.” 


The complaint of the inhabitants 
at the time, states that— 


«They are so haldeu under thraldom 
and tyranny, that they can have na pas- 
sage, neither be sea nor land, to repair to 
thir partis (the south) to complain here. 
upon, and sute for redress and remeid be 
the course of justice, nor yet to do others 
their lefull errandis and business, The 
ferris and all other common passages are 
stoppit be the suddartis (soldiers) and 
others, bearand charge of the said Lord 
Robert, quairthrow the countries and in- 
habitants thairof is able to be all wraket 
and /eriet for ever.” 


He received his rents in produce ; 
and the weight named a mark very 
conveniently multiplied under his 
hands from eight to ten ounces, 
whilst the JLispund increased from 
twelve to fifteen pounds, and ulti- 
mately, to thirty-two pounds. He 
learned that the complement of an 
ox and twelye sheep from every 
parish had, a few years before, been 
granted to the Earl of Bothwell on 
his visit to Shetland, and thinking 
there could be no very sound reason 
why this handsome token of respect 
should not be continued for the sup- 
port of himself, his “suddartis and 
broken men,” it was easily converted 
into a perpetual tribute, under the 
name of ox and sheep silver. Yet 
the most illegal of all those oppres- 
sions was to increase the amount of 
the scat, or tax levied from pasture 
land. This measure was in open 
defiance of the promise of Norway, 
with which the islanders had been 
lulled, that when their country was 
pledged to Scotland there should be 
no alteration of the terms under 
which their lands had been as 

It would be foreign to my object 
to trace the evils inflicted during that 
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long reign of terror and extortion. 
Ear! Patrick surpassed his father in 
deeds of fraud and violence. ‘To 
augment the revenues paid in kind, 
he openly altered the standard weights 
and measures. ‘The mark of ten 
ounces received an additional fifth, 
and the lispund was advanced from 
fifteen to eighteen pounds. Another 
act of oppression was to increase the 
rents, in order to defray the ex- 
penses of the new castle which he 
was erecting at Scalloway; and for 
this purpose the whole inhabitants 
were assessed in money, provisions, 
and personal labour. Besides the 
ox and sheep money, which was 
granted to the unfortunate Bothwell 
when he obtained a refuge in Shet- 
land, after his marriage with Queen 
Mary, the landholders, as may be 
seen in Mr. Sheriff’s Agricultural 
Account, paid one half the land-tax 
and rogue money; also a premium 
for killing eagles, ravens, and hooded 
crows ; bounty to seamen and other 
casualties, with a proportion of school- 
master’s salary. 

The custom of paying the duties to 
the superior in kind is very old, 
and existed in other countries than 
Shetland; but these exactions are 
generally commuted for money. In 
Scotlan they are perpetuated under 
the name of canage, this term being 
derived from the Gaelic word caen, 
signifying the head, and hence sup- 
posed to designate the capitation 
duty, the earliest of which in Norway 
was the nose-tax, which had preceded 
feudal vassalage. ‘This tribute was 
generally paid at a fixed period, once 
a-year, usually at Christmas, in fowls, 
cheese, or oats, and hence can-fowls, 
can-cheese, &c. Its introduction into 
Shetland is said to be of compara- 
tively recent date. The story is 
thus told by a countryman of mine. 

“ About the beginning of last cen- 
tury, the first Sir John Mitchell, of 
Westshore, married Margaret Mur- 
ray, daughter of Francis Murray of 
Pennyland, who was commissary of 
Caithness. Sir John, as steward of 
Shetland, held the supreme judicial 

wer in that country. His lady, 

ing accustomed to the oppressive 
fendal impositions then laid on the 
poor peasantry of Caithness, intro- 
duced some of them on her hus- 
band’s estate, viz. the payment of a 
hen for every mark of land possessed 
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by them, under the name of poultry 
fowls. In other cases she imposed 
the burden of carting and carryin 

home peats to the manor-house, an 

of furnishing packages employed in 
the ote of them, called casées or 
maizies. The poultry is still paid, 
but the other exactions have partly 
gone into disuse, or have been com- 
muted for money or the annual la- 
bour of a certain number of days.” 

This latter practice of the landed 
proprietor, in addition to cane-fowls, 
exacting the labour of each tenant a 
certain number of days, for digging 
-_ farm-work, &c., still exists. 

t was inserted as a requisition in 
the rent-rolls of former times, where- 
in every tenant-at-will was thus 
commanded :—“ He that plough has, 
shall plough a day, whether the 
Lord be Lever (more willing) in 
wheat seeding or in lenten seeding ; 
and every tenant harrow a day with 
their harrow in seeding-time, when 
they bin charged; and they shall 
cart every tenant ten cartful of durve, 
from Doneam Moss to Assheton; 
and shear four days in harvest and 
cart a day corn.” 

Such is a specimen of the terms of 
these exactions as recorded in an old 
manor-roll. According to the opin- 
ion of some, this is one of our customs 
“better honoured in the breach than 
the observance.” Dr. Edmonstone, 
in his history, says, “The three 
days’ labour in each year to the land- 
lord is certainly a serious hardship 
on the tenant, especially as he has to 
work three days also to the clergy- 
man. Both the heritor and the 
clergyman now live in an enlightened 
state of society, and it becomes their 
duty to concur in abolishing a prac- 
tice which keeps alive the recollec- 
tion of feudal oppression, and stifles 
the feclings of generous freedom.” 
It may be doubted, however, whe- 
ther such an arrangement as this, in 
a country like ours, with a limited 
command of money, is not advan- 
tageous to both parties, although it 
has now been partially discontinued. 
Each day’s work formed eventually 
a part of the rent, and in ninety- 
nine cases out of the hundred, pay- 
ment in manual labour was easier for 
the tenant than payment in cash. 
To the landlord it was equally bene- 
ficial, for it saved him so much 
yearly or weekly outlay in the shape 
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of wages. The objection that this 
custom interferes with personal free- 
dom, or perpetuates the recollection 
of ie pe a is altogether 
imaginary. It tends rather to foster 
a reciprocal good feeling between 
master and servant, by shewing how 
they may mutually benefit each 
other with the least inconvenience to 
either. Yet the practice has been 
railed against and denounced by cer- 
tain advocates of spurious liberty, as 
an unjust exaction, as if a Shetland 
ia were degraded by giving 
is personal services in lieu of money, 
or as if he might hire himself to 
work for any one except his land- 
lord. These declamations, granting 
them to have been well intended, 
have had an injurious effect, by ex- 
citing discontent among tenants and 
cottars, and teaching them to regard 
the landlords as oppressors. The 
consequence is, that this dissatisfac- 
tion with their humble lot, and this 
distrust of their superiors, have con- 
tributed not a little ts aggravate the 
destitution which, from the failure 
of crops and other causes, has oc- 
casionally visited our islands. 


Before quitting the subject of tax- 
ation, it would be an omission not 
to mention the ancient exaction of 
hawk hens, which, like other tributes, 
was often abused, and which still 


exists in a modified form. When 
Shetland was annexed to the Scot- 
tish crown, the falconer of the royal 
household made an annual visit to 
collect hawks for the king’s use; and 
to feed these birds every house or 
reek (chimney), as it was called, was 
obliged by law to contribute a hen. 
The providing of these fowls consti- 
tuted a heavy tax on the inhabitants, 
and was continued long after the 
sport of hawking had gone out of 
fashion. It had the effect, however, 
of multiplying poultry, a taste for 
which still prevails, to an extent 
that arrests the attention of strangers. 
In alluding to this feature of our 
economy and its supposed origin, Dr. 
Hibbert remarks, in his trip from 
Lunna to Aithsvoe :— 


“ On approaching the dwellings of a 
humbler description, the traveller is often 
surprised with the great number of domes- 
tic fowls that are reared ; the encourage. 
ment given to this race having probably 
originated in the ancient requisition of an 
annual number of fowls due to the royal 
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falconer for the alleged purpose of sup« 
porting the king’s hawks that were col- 
lected in Shetland. It is supposed that 
the goshawk ( Falco Palumbarius) was the 
object of the falconer’s search ; but the 
bird that was held in chief estimation 
was the falco peregrinus niger, said to be 
recognised at a distance by a white band 
that he wore. He was found in Fair 
Isle, Foulah, Lamhoga, Fitfiel, and 
Sumburgh Heads. No more than one 
pair would inhabit the same rock, and, 
from the memory of man, would con- 
tinue in the same place. In such request 
were these birds, that when the earldom 
of Orkney and lordship of Shetland 
were disannexed from the crown (1530) 
there was a clause in the act of parlia- 
ment stating, * That all hawks should be 
reserved to his majesty, with the falco. 
ner’s salaries, according to ancient 
usage.’ During the Scottish govern- 
ment of Shetland, each parish afforded the 
falconer the means of feeding the king’s 
hawks by an obligation to furnish for 
that purpose a certain quantity of carrion, 
dogs, horses, or other garbage; but as 
food of this kind was not always to be 
procured, the requisition was commuted 
for a certain number of fowls from each 
parish, or a hen from every reek. Fowls 
were said to be thus collected for feeding 
the hawks; but during the tyranny of 
Robert and Patrick Stuart (who were 
considered the most insatiable of the 
hawks that required poultry for their 
maintenance) they rather administered to 
the supply of the superior’s table. When 
hawks ceased to contribute to the amuse. 
ments of the king, who in later times 
lived in England, the continuation of the 
levy was considered a great hardship, and 
the falconer found much difficulty in le- 
vying his hawk-hens. In revenge, there- 
fore, for the trouble which he experi- 
enced, he brought one year into the 
Mainland some weasels, which he turned 
loose in order to destroy the fowls. But 
the object was not successful; on the 
contrary, they were said to be of some 
little use in clearing the island of rats, 
It also appears that the early inducement 
for the Shetland peasantry to rear poul- 
try, was not only attributable to the re. 
quisition of hawk-hens (due even at the 
present day), but to a feudal custom of 
the south, which was the payment of a 
certain number of fowls at Yule (Christ- 
mas) to the new settler, who was aping, 
in his little demesnes, the state of some 
mightier feudal chief in Scotland.” 


The exaction from tenants of an 
annual present at Christmas, was 
rather an Orkney than a Shetland 
custom, and the object was to pro- 
vide a treat in which both landlords 
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and tenants partook. These festivi- 
ties were called bummocks, and ap- 
pear to have been discontinued about 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. They are described by the 
writer of a small pamphlet, of date 
1766, who says,— 


*« The ancestors of the generality of the 
present lairds were plain, simple, sober 
countrymen ; frugal, industrious labour- 
ers, unacquainted with tea, coffee, rum, 
silks, and velvets. ‘Their tenants were 
their friends and companions ; every 
tenant feasted his laird at least once a- 
year in the Christmas holidays. These 
feasts are called bummocks by the coun- 
try people. A late landlord of a good 
estate, looking on these bummocks as 
what the tenant was obliged to give his 
master, converted the bummocks of every 
house on his estate to four settins of 
malt, and charged that in his rental as a 
fixed and constant rent, for nowadays 
most of these lairds would be affronted 
to sit down at a bummock with his te. 
nants.” 


These promiscuous festivals, how- 
ever, were not peculiar to our north- 
ern isles ; they existed in some parts 
of England, as is related by Dr. 
Hibbert, who quotes the following 
preamble toa rent-roll of a knight 
of Ashton-under-Lyne, near Man- 
chester, in the reign of Henry IIL. :— 


“The service of the said tenants is 
this,—that they shall give their presents 
at Yole, every present to such a value as 
it is written and set down in the rental ; 
and the lord shall feed all his tenants 
and their wives upon Yole-day, if them 
like for to come; but the said tenants 
and their wives, though it be for their 
ease not to come, they shall send neither 
man nor woman in their name, but if she 
be ther son and their daughter dwelling 
with them, for the lord is not bounden 
to feed save only the goodman and good. 
wife.” 


These annual presents bear a 
strong resemblance to the Orkney 
bummocks ; they were, doubtless, of 
the same nature with canage in Scot- 
land — perpetuations of a capitation- 
tax in use before the introduction of 
feudality. 

Enough has been said on this 
matter to shew the numerous and 
heavy burdens under which we la- 
bour, notwithstanding all the com- 
mutations and improvements that 
have taken place. We do not grudge 

fing taxes to Queen Victoria, but 
it is hard to make us pay the Popish 
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wattle and the old Norwegian scat to 
the proprietor, as well as the British 
land-tax and other dues to her most 
gracious majesty. Besides these, we 
pay boat-tiend in fish, so many for 
each oar; sheep-tiend in wool and 
lambs; cow-tiend in table butter ; 
corn-tiend, or tithe, to the patron and 
the parish minister, which is usually 
compounded for in money, grease, 
butter, or oil, at 32lbs. to the lis- 
pund. The lispund, however, though 
once but 12lbs., now varies from 
22 lbs. to 40 lbs. in different parishes, 
and even in different parts of the 
same parish. The instrument used 
in weighing is the rude Scandina- 
vian steel-yard, called the bdismer, 
which is a lever, or beam of wood, 
about three feet long, gently taper- 
ing towards one end, and marked with 
small iron pins at unequal distances 
to point out the weight of the article, 
which is suspended by a hook at the 
small end of the instrument, and 
counterpoised by a stone, or other 
heavy body, hung at the large end. 
As land with us, in general, is not 
measured by acres, difficulties used 
often to arise respecting ownership, 
boundaries, &c., especially in regard 
to seatholds. ‘To prevent confusion, 
and impress the rising generation 
with a lively recollection of the ar- 
tificial divisions of property, a custom 
long prevailed called “ riding the 
hogra,” similar to what was observed 
in Scotland in “riding the marches.” 
The rule was that the bailie, or chief 
magistrate, went along the bounda- 
ries accompanied by some of the 
most respectable people (‘twelve 
honest men”) of each parish, who 
were well acquainted with the divi- 
sions. Amongst the attendants were 
several young boys, on whom they 
bestowed a smart flogging at particu- 
lar places, in order that they might 
remember the marches; and after 
this castigation they received some 
trifling reward. The period for this 
ceremony was fixed by law; the pe- 
nalty for non-performance being 40/. 
Scots money. In cases where tres- 
passes or depredations had been com- 
mitted, it was also enacted “that 
none contemptuously pasture upon, 
rive flaws, cut floss, or cast peats in 
their neighbour's scathold, under the 
fine of ten pound scots.” In ancient 
times a hill, or unenclosed pasture- 
ground, was expressed by the term 
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Hoga, which is nearly synonymous 
at the present day with scathold. 
Whenever, therefore, a liberty was 
granted either to pasture cattle or 
sheep in common ground, or even 
to dig peats within it, the permission 
was named hoga-leave ; but this pri- 
vilege cost a very trifling sum, 
amounting only to a few shillings 
for each mark of land. 

The same promiscuous customs 
that existed with regard to property 
in land, also prevailed in respect to 
flocks at pasture, and gave occasion 
for a variety of curious regulations 
in order that each might distinguish 
his own. As sheep were allowed to 
run wild among the hills, it was no 
easy matter for the owner either to 
ascertain their number or take them 
into custody when they were wanted. 
The latter operation required to be 
performed by hunting the animal 
down with dogs trained for the pur- 
pose, and this process an old histo- 
rian describes as a sport “ both 
strange and delectable.” Amusing 
it might be to the spectator or the 
shepherd, but certainly not to the 
object pursued. When the Shet- 
lander wishes to get hold of one or 
more of these denizens of the moors, 
he goes to a spot where the flock is 
in sight, taking with him his dad- 
dog (the ancient Norse name for a 
sheep-dog), and scizing him by the 
head, he points out to him the par- 
ticular object to be secured. In- 
stantly, the dog bounds after his 
prey. The whole flock are panic- 
struck, and take to their heels; but, 
with a curious instinct, they soon 
discover the individual that is the 
intended victim; whereupon they 
restrain their flight, and leave the 
pursuit to be solely confined to their 
selected comrade. ‘The poor animal 
is thus chased from hill to hill until 
he falls exhausted into the power of 
the enemy, who is trained to seize 
him by the foot, the nose, or the ear, 
so as to do him little injury. Some- 
times it happens that in his efforts 
to escape he perishes by tumbling 
over a precipice, where he is either 
dashed to pieces, or falls into the sea. 

Disputes about the rights of pos- 
session do occasionally arise out of 
this indiscriminate kind of owner- 
ship; but the wonder is they are 
not more frequent, seeing that the 
sheep of one seathold, island, or 
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parish, constitute a promiscuous 
flock, which may belong to more 
than a hundred individuals. No 
property of this kind was ever se- 
cured without the use of had-dogs ; 
it was, therefore, a proper regulation 
that none of these animals should 
be kept in secret. An old act of 
Shetland declares, “ That none keep 
sheep-dogs but such as are appointed 
or allowed by the bailiff, with the 
advice of the honest men of the 
parish, whose names are to be re- 
corded in the court-book ; and each 
of them to be accountable for their 
actings.” It was also ordered that 
all dogs should be tried yearly by 
the bailiff, the ranselman, or other 
honest men, belonging to the parish 
in which they are kept; and if any 
individuals should be found to pos- 
sess a had-dog, who held no property 
in sheep-stock to entitle him to keep 
such an animal, he should be fined, 
and the dog hanged. 

The next object of the domestic 
legislators of the islands was to see 
that each dog expressly kept to take 
sheep, was under proper control ; 
and that he was not a running-dog, 
as he was called in the old acts, 
which describe him as “a dog that 
runs frae house to house, or through 
the country, after the neighbours’ 
sheep.” Such a dog would not only 
be ready to capture a sheep for his 
master, but would have little hesita- 
tion in providing mutton for himself. 
Whenever, thercfore, the ranselmen 
in their annual examination of dogs 
found out any of these freebooters, 
they put in force the act, “That all 
running-dogs be discharged, under 
the pain of forty shillings, to be paid 
by the owner of the dog, /oties quo- 
ties, and the dog to be hanged.” But 
since this act was framed, a sort of 
demoralisation, according to Dr. Hib- 
bert, who has supplied most of the 
preceding remarks, has taken place 
in the character of the canine race of 
Shetland; and it would be difficult 
to know at the present day what 
dog is not a running-dog. 

Besides the difficulty of capture, 
which was forbidden to be private, 
a variety of regulations were neces- 
sary in order to distinguish and as- 
certain individual property. For this 
purpose, every man claiming his share 
ofa promiscuous flock had his own 
particular mark—generally different 
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kinds of incisions on the right or left 
ear of the animal—which have al- 
ready been explained. But none of 
these marks could be lawfully used 
without the sanction of the bailiff of 
the district, or civil officer, whose 
duty it was to insert in a public re- 
gister a descriptive account of all 
the symbols, slit, rift, hole, or shear, 
which any individual wished to 
adopt, for recognising the particular 
share he had in the joint-stock. It 
was of great importance to have 
sheep-marking regulated by a public 
act; the violation of which was se- 
verely punished. It was expressly 
doslaned, “That if any person use a 
sheep-dog, and run therewith unac- 
companied after his own sheep; or 
if he mark, roo, or take any Seon 
without shewing the mark, he shall 
pay for the first offence four angels, 
for the second, six angels, and for 
the third, be holden on repute as a 
common thief, and punished accord - 
ingly.” It was also forbidden to kill 
a sheep without first shewing the 
mark to the ranselman, or “ other 
honest men,” under severe penalties. 
Perhaps I have dwelt too long on 
these ancient usages, even although 
our insular economy is still regulated 
by them. There is, however, a cer- 
tain functionary whose title has been 
mentioned, and whose jurisdiction 
was too important to allow him to 
be passed over in silence, I mean the 
ranselman. Sir Walter Scott has 
celebrated this personage ; and in 
former times he wielded the author- 
ity of a whole bench or corporation, 
rather than of a single officer. 
When Shetland continued annexed 
to the Danish or Norwegian crown, 
it was governed as a sort of prefec- 
ture called Foudrie, the supreme 
power being intrusted to the hands 
of the great Foude or Lagman, who 
was assisted in the execution of his 
multitudinous duties by ten or twelve 
officers, under the name of ransel- 
men. ‘The municipal laws that were 
directed to the good order of each 
district, were framed at a general 
convocation of the householders that 
was held in the Law-ting, an open 
court; and this practice of legislat- 
ing subsisted so late as the year 
1670. By these laws punishments 
were inflicted on the dissolute, lands 
were preserved from trespasses, the 
equity of commercial dealings was 
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protected, and means were provided 
for searching out or securing offend- 
ers whose crimes it was necessary to 
submit to the proper tribunals of the 
country. 

The mode of electing the ransel- 
men was by the choice of the house- 
holders of a district, met in public 
assembly. ‘Their character was al- 
ways respectable, and their duties 
exceedingly miscellaneous. These 
are minutely specified in the act 
“ anent making ranselmen, and their 
instructions.” By the law, this 
officer was intrusted with the guard- 
ianship of the morals of the district ; 
he was to inquire into the lives and 
conversation of families, to prevent 
quarrelling and scolding, and to levy 
penalties for cursing and swearing. 
The act says, “ You are to inquire 
whether there is discord, or any 
unbecoming carriage betwixt hus- 
band and wife, parent and child, 
master and servant, or any other un- 
christian or unlawful practice; and 
you are to rebuke and exhort them 
to amend.” In cases of disobedience 
to his exhortations, the parties were 
to become liable to judicial interfer- 
ence of a more serious nature. Swear- 
ing was punished by a fine of twenty 
shillings Scots; one-third of the fine 
to be given to the ranselman, and 
two-thirds to the poor. When quar- 
rels happened, he was to call wit- 
nesses, or even demand assistance to 
separate the offenders. In matters 
of religion, he was required to keep 
a strict look-out: “That you nar- 
rowly inquire into your neighbour- 
hood, who sits at home from the 
kirk on the sabbath-day, and from 
dicts of catechising ; and if they can 
give no sufficient reason for so doing, 
you cause them pay their fine as 
aforesaid.” He had charge of the 
agriculture of the district, to see that 
none injured others in their grass or 
corn; “ That they big their dykes 
sufficiently and timeously ;” that 
they do not abuse their lands, nor 
demolish their houses, through sloth 
and idleness. Offences of this kind 
he was to reprove, and report to the 
landlords. Ile had the inspection of 
the poor, and of “ idle vagabond per- 
sons.” ‘The latter he was to inform 
against, and order to punishment, 
unless they betook themselves to 
some honest employment. And it 
was his duty, That the poor be 
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taken care of in your respective 
quarters, and not suifered to stray 
abroad; nor are you to allow any 
beggar or tigger from any other 
parish to pass through your bounds ; 
and if they offer to do so, you shall 
secure them till they be punished 
conform to the country acts.” It 
was his office to see the laws ob- 
served, “anent punding, breeding, 
and marking of sheep ; to try all the 
dogs in the parish,” and see “ that 
none be allowed to keep a dog that 
can catch a sheep, unless allowed by 
the bailie to keep a sheep-dog.” 

The commercial and business deal- 
ings of the — were placed in his 
keeping ; and here his powers were 
stringent. He could examine all the 
tradesmen in the bounds, to see that 
they made sufficient work, and did 
not impose on their customers by 
wrongous prices; in which cases 
they were to be informed upon and 
punished. If any family was sus- 

cted of unfair practices or dis- 

onesty, he had power to enter the 
house by night or by day, to examine 
them, or call help if needful. 


‘** And upen suspicion of theft, if they 
refuse you the keys, you are to break open 
their doors or chests ; and if you find 
any thing that is stolen, you are to bring 
the thief and the fang to the bailie, or 
secure both, and acquaint the bailie. If 
you have any scruple about anything 
you find in the house, you are to inquire 
how they come by it; and if they refuse 
to tell, take witness upon their refusal, 
and let the thing be secured until you 
acquaint the bailie. You are also to ex- 
amine the household stores of flesh and 
meal, and see i{ they be correspondant 
to their stocks; and likewise the wool, 
stockings, yarn, webs, &c., and inquire 
how they came by all these ; and if they 
cannot give a satisfying account there- 
of, and brough and hammel, you are to 
inform against them.” 


Finally, the ranselman was to in- 
form upon all persons “using any 
manner of witchcraft, charms, or any 
abominable or devilish superstitions, 
that they may be brought to condign 
punishment.” Such were the func- 
tions of the ranselmen, and the ex- 
tensive jurisdiction they embraced. 
Tn an enlightened age they would be 
condemned as inquisitorial and in- 
tolerable; but they suited the times 
and purposes of their enactment, 
when society was rude, lands unen- 
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closed, and property not clearly de- 
fined. 

Quitting old manners and old 
times, I must now advert briefly to 
a branch of industry, which, though 
comparatively modern to the Shet- 
lander, might with proper skill and 
encouragement be turned to good ac- 
count. If Providence has given us 
a climate unfriendly to vegetation, 
and a soil which yields its produce 
with niggardly reluctance, we can 
boast of a liberal supply from the 
ocean, which not only contains an 
exhaustless magazine of food, but 
might under judicious management 
be rendered a source of national 
wealth. Whilst our coasts and bays 
abound with various kinds and in- 
numerable swarms of fish, it may 
surprise strangers to be informed 
that we are subjected to period- 
ical visits of want and destitu- 
tion. ‘That such is the fact can- 
not be denied; and there have been 
seasons so unfavourable, that thou- 
sands of our people must have 
starved had not the means of sub- 
sistence been supplied by foreign 
contributions. But I must take 
leave to think, that, with sufficient 
energy and capital to prosecute our 
fisheries, these casualties, if not alto- 
gether prevented, might have been 
greatly mitigated. And I am in- 
clined to believe that a little ex- 
aggeration on the subject of our 
wants, is occasionally resorted to for 
political objects. 

We heard a great deal last winter 
about a famine in Ireland, which 
was to depopulate that country, un- 
less foreign grain was admitted duty- 
free. The alarm, however, turned 
out to be a false one. No Irishman 
died of hunger, and the famine was 
so obliging as to allow itself to be 
postponed from month to month, 
patiently waiting the repeal of the 
Corn-laws, and without doing more 
harm than exciting a few riots. 
Something of this kind was attempted 
in the case of our islands, where it 
was reported that scarcity prevailed 
to a fearful extent, and would cause 
us to perish by thousands, unless re- 
lief was immediately obtained by 
passing the free-trade measures of 
Sir Robert Peel. The tale of our 
miseries was even carried to the 
House of Commons, where two mem- 
bers, Mr. Forster and Mr. Milner 
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Gibson, about the end of April last, 
descanted with eloquent commisera- 
tion on our hungered condition. 
Earlier in the session, a petition from 
our Arctic regions was also presented 
by Mr. Bright, of the Corn-law 
League, said to be signed by 7000 
inhabitants, and praying that we of 
Ultima Thule might be included in 
the blessings of free trade, and al- 
lowed to do what we like with our 
own. ‘The House, to be sure, treated 
these northern prayers with indiffer- 
ence; but Mr. Gibson thought it the 
most decisive evidence against the 
evils of monopoly that had ever been 
adduced, and asked, with an air of 
triumphant satisfaction, “ Whether 
the Shetland case was not quite con- 
clusive with reference to the corn 

uestion ?” And the League (I mean 
the newspaper of that name), which 
kindly took us under its sympathies, 
responded, “ Every honest man’s an- 
swer will be, ‘ Yes, quite conclusive, 
—conclusive not only with reference 
to the corn question, but with refer- 
ence to the moral pretensions of corn- 
lawing landlords.” What a mis- 
fortune to the world that so important 
a petition as ours should not have 
been better appreciated by the go- 
vernment, and what a grievous wrong 
to Shetland that it should be robbed 
of the honour of being the great in- 
strument in putting an end to “the 
iniquitous cruelty [1 quote the League 
of May 2d] of that monopoly which 
bestrides the industry of these realms 
like a nightmare!” The said jour- 
nal told its readers, and Mr. Forster 
read a document to the same effect, 
“That the stock of potatoes which 
the people are in the habit of keeping 
in pits during the winter, and on 
which they rely in a great measure 
for sustentation during the spring 
and early part of summer, have been 
found, on opening the pits, nearly all 
destroyed by rot;” and in conse- 
quence, that “ the islands are on the 
brink of famine.” The potato-rot 
has been the staple bugbear of the 
season, and never, since the days of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, has that esculent 
played such “cantrips” in cabinets 
and parliaments. But it is a total 
mistake to assert that it has done us 
damage. There is not a rotten po- 
tato in Shetland; and if Cobden or 
Lord John Russell wanted one to 
knock down Sir Robert Peel's minis- 
try, I doubt if they could procure 
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such a missile north of the Pentland 
Firth. 

The pictures of our distress as re- 
presented to the House of Commons 
and in the League journals, are over- 
coloured ; they are too evidently 
manufactured for a purpose; and 
most of them, I believe, may be 
traced to the influence of a wealthy 
Shetland gentleman in London, a 
member of the Manchester League, 
who aspires to the honour of being 
our member in next parliament. 
When this is taken into account, it 
may help to explain why we Shet- 
landers are made of'such consequence 
to the abolition of the Corn-laws, 
and so deeply bemoaned in the col- 
umns of the free-trade organs, as the 
victims of “landlordism and grasp- 
ing monopoly.” It is only a few 
weeks since I observed a doleful 
statement making the round of the 
press respecting our piteous condi- 
tion,— 


‘** Tt is now too easily seen that gaunt 
famine is advancing on us with firm and 
pressing step, and is already gradually 
tightening its grasp round the inmates of 
many a miserable hovel in these islands, 
slowly drying up the springs of life, and 
weakening and wasting the once strong 
and stalwart form of many a hardy son 
and daughter of Ultima Thule. -Want 
and misery are now written, in characters 
not to be mistaken, in many a face; and 
there is reason to fear that, if not promptly 
relieved in some way or other during the 
summer, and before the crops can come 
in so far as to be made available, even in 
a half-ripe state, for the pressing wants 
of the population, cases of death from 
actual starvation will be neither few nor 
rare,” 


This is pathetic ; it is written for 
the League, and intended to melt the 
flinty hearts of Lord George Ben- 
tinck and his 240 Protectionists out 
of their opposition to the Corn-im- 
portation BAL The narrative I have 
que professes to know of indivi- 

uals “ who have not tasted bread for 
a whole week ; and others who have 
neither tasted bread nor meal in any 
shape for periods varying from teu 
to sixteen days, &c. The breakfast 
of shellfish has to be gathered in 
the morning at the sea-side among 
the rocks, before the cravings of 
hunger can be satisfied; then the 
next meal, consisting of fish, with, 
perhaps, a few potatoes; and if they 
ace a little meal, fish, and bread, or 
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else fish and potatoes again, before 
going to bed, this comprises all they 
can afford,—fish and potatoes being 
the chief, almost the only article of 
diet, and bread being used more as a 
luxury than a staple article of food.” 

Taking the facts as here stated, 
how few poor people in Ireland or 
any other country (except England) 
would reckon themselves in the grasp 
of gaunt famine upon such a diet,— 
shellfish, cod, ling, tusk, haddock, 
herrings, potatoes, bread, meal, and 
those three times a-day, without 
mentioning pigs, geese, and other 
poultry. With such commodities 
at hand, even without the meal 
and the bread for a few months, 
there is not much room, one 
would suppose, for the wasting and 
weakening of the stalwart forms of 
the hardy sons and daughters of 
Ultima ‘Thule. But that sketch of 
hyperborean sufferings was drawn for 
effect, for a purpose, and the sketcher 
has shewn the cloven foot that he is 
a Leaguer. He says,— 


“ Had it not been the expectation that 
the corn-laws and the laws prohibiting 
us from exchanging our fish for foreign 
grain were so soon to be repealed, and 
whereby we expected to get cheap bread, 
and by which our own slender means 
(by procuring us more bread for less money ) 
might have kept us from starvation, we 
would have been obliged ere now to again 
appeal to our southern friends for tempo- 
rary aid. Now this ‘ hope deferred’ of 
the abolition of these most iniquitous laws 
has brought us to the brink of starva- 
tion.” 


_ Tam far from denying that scarcity 
in meal, and potatoes too, does exist 


in our island. But this has not been 
caused either by the rot or the corn- 
laws. In the winter months, when 
we were told that famine was stalk- 
ing throughout the south country, 
speculators were invited to come and 
purchase from us where the blight 
was unknown. Tempted by high 
prices, the small farmers sold more 
of their victual than they could 
spare ; and hence the deficiency that 
has ensued, but which will be of 
short duration, and remedied by na- 
ture, independently of a tariff or a 
free importation of corn. 

Periodical scarcities are no rare 
occurrences in Shetland, where the 
climate is so variable. Often have 
the inhabitants been reduced to the 
brink of starvation, but this was 
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through the failure of their crops ; 
and in accounting for these misfor- 
tunes we laid the saddle on the right 
horse—on the bad season, and not on 
the corn-laws, or the prohibition of 
exchanging cod and ling for Spanish 
wheat. In 1782-85, when there 
were no corn-laws, Shetland was 
grievously afflicted by famine, owing 
to deficient harvests. Hundreds of 
cattle, horses, sheep, &c., died for 
want of food, and many of the people 
must have perished had not sub- 
scriptions, collections of money, sup- 
plies of meal, &c., been made, and 
sent to their relief. A vote of 
money was granted by the House of 
Commons ; several hundred pounds 
were collected in Edinburgh; but 
nobody proposed the remedy of free 
trade. At a much later period we 
were visited by a similar calamity. 
The years 1837-39 proved most dis- 
astrous to us, Jour or five harvests 
in succession were bad, and many 
were brought from comfortable cir- 
cumstances into great poverty, from 
which they have not yet recovered, 
notwithstanding the aid they received 
from the south, in money, contribu- 
tions of meal, &c., in considerable 
quantities. Nobody thought of as- 
cribing these afflicting dispensations 
of Providence to the corn-laws, or 
dreamed that such casualties could 
be prevented in future by what is 
now called “unfettering industry 
and destroying baneful monopoly.” 
No; I can tell you the small ex- 
perience we have had of free trade, is 
not likely to inspire us with a wish 
to have more of it. 

The importation of barilla several 
years ago utterly ruined our kelp- 
manufactories, and struck a blow to 
the industry and wealth of the whole 
Scottish islands, from which they 
will never recover. ‘The alteration 
of the tariff, in 1842, did us a world 
of mischief. By reducing the dut 
on fish to half its present amount, it 
gave the Dutch and Norwegians an 
advantage over us, by enabling them 
to undersell us in our own markets. 
The efiect of this on the fishermen, 
and all connected with them, is ob- 
vious, for they must work at. re- 
duced wages, seeing the curers can- 
not afford to pay the same prices for 
fresh fish. 

Another evil against us was the 
lowering of the duties on Baltic tim- 
ber; and the adverse operation of 
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these causes combined, was pointed out 
by a friend of mine a few months ago. 


‘* The injustice,” he remarks, “ of the 
reduction will be obvious, when it is 
considered that the Norwegians can 
build their boats of wood which costs 
4d. per foot, whereas Sir Robert Peel 
seems to forget that the duty is 7d. a foot 
to us, the freight about 5d. or 6d.; so 
that the raw material for our boats actu- 
ally costs 300 per cent more than in 
Norway. Exempted from many taxes 
as the Norwegians are, compared with 
us, how is it possible for our people to 
compete under such circumstances ? The 
oars, masts, and spars, all pay heavy 
duties, which will be little, if at all, re- 
duced, so that the consequences will be 
very serious if the subject is not fully 
represented by the Scottish members. 
What I would recommend is, that peti- 
tions be sent from every fishing locality 
against any further reduction of the duty 
on fish, at all events, on herrings ; and 
that Norway fir, under ten inches square 
(which maximum would not interfere 
with Canadian interests), and all spars 
under eight inches diameter, be admitted 
duty-free, as being absolutely required 
for the fisheries.” 


A petition praying for relief was 
sent and presented to the first lord of 
the Treasury. ‘The premier,” says 
another correspondent, ‘“ conde- 
scended to answer it; and although 
refusing relief, it gave great satisfac- 
tion here, in consequence of so great 
a man acknowledging the receipt of 
a petition from so poor a class.” 

There are many far better things 
which the government could give us 
than free trade. They could render us 
independent of Spanish wheat by re- 
ducing or removing the old feudal and 
crown taxes we pay, andallowing us to 
get fishing materials as cheap as our 
neighbours, and without the heavy 
duties we now pay. They could give 
us Lighthouses in Fair Isle and seve- 
ral other points, to save the dreadful 
losses we sustain from the wreck of 
our boats and the loss of the crews. 
They could do something to revive 
the kelp-trade, which, though never 
so important to us as to the other 
Scottish islands, was, nevertheless, a 
source of employment to great num- 
bers. 


‘It is difficult to conjecture,” says 
Dr. Edmondston, in his remarks on the 
country, ‘“‘what other motive than a 
reckless adherence to the speculative 
dogmas of free trade could have induced 
the British legislature to inflict so severe 
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a wound on the industry and resources of 
the Scottish islands, and which neither 
equity nor policy can defend. * * * 
Among the advantages,” continues the 
writer, “ which Shetland might hope to 
derive from legislative favour, a reduc- 
tion of the duties on timber generally, 
and particularly on boats from Norway, 
would be most valuable and universally 
felt. ‘The boats are imported in boards, 
and are of a class not in use in any other 
ports of the kingdom, hence no tempta- 
tion to smuggling could exist. Another 
benefit would be a drawback on the duty 
of a limited quantity of tobacco, tea, and 
sugar (and [ would add rum, brandy, 
&c.), for the use of the fishermen during 
the season, in the same manner as it is 
granted to merchant-seamen, ‘The mail- 
steamer, running all the year, would also 
be a signal boon to us, as bringing Shet- 
land completely within the vortex of the 
British market ; and no satisfactory rea- 
son has yet been given why this advan 
tage, often solicited, has been withheld. 
The Isles of Man and of the Channel 
enjoy many peculiar and important ad- 
vantages, distant colonies are pampered, 
and it might not be unreasonable to ex- 
pect some fostering patronage and com. 
mercial indulgence to be extended to the 
long-neglected Shetland Islands.” 


Without some such encourage- 
ments, it is clear the march of im- 
provement can never reach us. I 
must not conceal, however, that much 
may be done by the inhabitants 
themselves retrenching some of their 
extravagances. A taste for foreign 
luxuries has got among us to an ex- 
tent scarcely credible. The lasses 
must have their finery and the men 
their “creature comforts.” It is an 
established fact that about 40,000lbs. 
of tea are consumed annually, the 
value of which would perhaps ex- 
ceed the whole gross rental of the 
islands. Sir Walter Scott says, in 
his Diary, on the authority of Mr. 
Collector Ross, that the quantity of 
spirits, tea, coffee, tobacco, snuff, and 
sugar, annually imported into Ler- 
wick for the consumption of Shet- 
land, averaged then, at sale price, 
20,0001. yearly, at the least. It is 
clear there is room here for retrench- 
ment, at least till the islanders are able 
to support these expensive habits. 

I had intended to give a short ac- 
count of the different fisheries, the 
mode in which they are prosecuted, 
and the singular customs that are 
observed by those engaged in them. 
This, however, must be the subject 
of another communication, 
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THE ARISTOCRACY OF RANK: IS IT THE ARISTOCRACY OF TALENT ? 


A caRreFuL observation of the poli- 
tical history of the last twenty years 
in this country will go far to shew 
that the natural tendency of recent 
legislation is towards the diminution, 
if not the destruction, of the ascend- 
ancy of the aristocracy in the govern- 
ment and in parliament. By the 
aristocracy, we mean, for our present 
purpose, those who have been usu- 
ally designated by that name ; that is 
to say, the nobility, the landowners, 
and those other members of the ge- 
neral community, who are linked to 
the state by special and recognised 
ties, other than the payment of taxes, 
the exercise of the franchise, or ge- 
neral obedience to the laws. Nor do 
we desire to exclude from that general 
term the more exalted members of 
the commercial classes, the “ mer- 
chant-princes” of London, or Liver- 
pool, or those manufacturers whose 
gigantic operations, and the enor- 
mous number of their fellow-men to 
whom they give employment, may, 
in a more liberal, and perhaps a 
more prospective reading of the term, 
entitle them to be considered as in 
one sense members of the aristocratic 
body. We confine our remark to 
the classes already designated ; and 
when we speak of the “ natural ten- 
dency” of modern legislation leaning 
to the result we have pointed out, 
we by no means would be under- 
stood to assume that such will be its 
inevitable consequence. On the con- 
trary, we believe that social causes 
are conspiring to elevate the aristo- 
cracy of blood and rank, and heredi- 
tary claims, to substantial power and 
influence in the state, in a ratio of 
increase quite commensurate to the 
diminution of their political and 
legislative power. 

In support of the first proposition 
it may be observed, that, for some 
7 past, the initiative in legislation 

as been virtually abandoned in the 
House of Peers, which is, according 
to the constitution, the natural re- 
presentative or embodiment of the 
aristocracy of the country. Imme- 
diately on the passing of the Reform- 
bill, there was a rush by the multi- 
tude at the representation ; and some 
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glaring, though isolated, instances of 
democratic influence at the elections 
exhibited themselves to an astonished 
public in the House of Commons. 
Lhen came a reaction: the most 
outrageous of the new-comers were 
rejected; and their places were sup- 
plied either by more moderate men 
of the same class or by members of 
the aristocracy. But upon that came 
again a recoil; and, for many years 
om the current of representation 
as set in decidedly in favour of 
the middle and commercial classes. 
Further, it may be said, the carrying 
of great questions by appeals to the 
popular will has increased this ten- 
dency. Instead of legislation, we 
have the mere votes of a majority 
blindly yielding to dictation from 
without—mere whirlwinds of popular 
impulse, raised no one knows how: 
yesterday specks on the horizon, to- 
day swallowing up all in their irre- 
sistible fury. And not the least in 
the catalogue of proofs is the fact 
that our leading statesmen, whether 
they be of aristocratic origin or not, 
pay an ostentatious homage to the 
middle classes, extolling their wisdom 
and fitness to hold the balance of 
power—a homage so exaggerated and 
so little warranted by the proofs 
given of talent for government by 
the inert and comfortable classes, as 
to be only ascribed to interested 
motives, dictated by a sense of the 
influence of congregated numbers at 
the elections. 

In opposition to the assertion that 
the natural tendency of our legisla- 
tion is towards the decline of the 
aristocracy, it might well be urged, 
that practically they are still at the 
head of affairs; that, with the ex- 
ception of men like Sir Robert Peel, 
who are the chosen advocates of the 
aristocracy, the fee for their support 
being fame and power, all the high 
offices of the state are filled, not 
merely by noblemen, but by the 
descendants of those very men wha 
have held them for ages, and especi- 
ally of those men who founded our 
representative and constitutional sys- 
tem of government. 

This, however, is, we fear, but q 
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hollow semblance. Though the 
offices are held by these great mem- 
bers of aristocratic families, their real 
power comes from without; their 
measures are dictated to them, not 
by them ; there has of late years been 
too much of the roi faineéant about 
them; they have been but splendid 
puppets, other men pulling the 
strings, and their only chance of 
even the appearance of free-will has 
been when they have outrun the 

pular eagerness, and, as in Sir R. 
eel’s case, have anticipated the 
actual contact of the pressure from 
without, making a virtue of necessity, 
and being, in fact, victors only in 
an inglorious race against time. 

These we take to be notorious, 
indisputable facts, the intermediate 
result of the “ natural tendency” of 
our modern system, but not its in- 
evitable and permanent consequence. 
For a counteraction, we look to the 
increase of the social influence of the 
aristocracy, proofs of which are 
growing on us in the events of every 
day. We trust to be able to shew 
that the most prominent and distin- 
guished members of the aristocracy 
at the present time have exhibited 
talents which constitute them the 
real, not merely the nominal, leaders 
of the people. 

Yet how common and how popular 
a course it has been to decry and 
run down the aristocracy! Public 
opinion, influenced by writers who 
have not been ashamed to pander to 
class prejudices, or to invest with a 
sort of ideal grandeur the great 
movements which have proceeded 
from popular impulse, has followed 
the course of iegislation. Persons 
whose sole weight consisted in their 
having been delegated to parliament 
- large constituencies have been 
allowed to usurp the functions of 
the natural leaders of the people, and 
those who, as the instructors of the 
— through the press, ought to 
1ave respected the rights of intellect 
to the exclusion of mere vulgar in- 
fluences of a political nature, have 
unfortunately swelled the chorus of 
admiration, until those who are not 
behind the scenes, and who only 
derive their knowledge of public 
men from newspapers and books, 
have been led to believe in a just 
and natural transfer of power from 
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Wakleys and Brights. The mischief 
would not be so great were these 
attacks merely made on individuals 
—if the personal short-comings of 
particular members of the legislature 
were subjected to criticism, and com- 

ared with the meen vigour of 
intellect or strength of moral pur- 
~ displayed by other men who 

ave sprung more immediately from 
the ranks of the people: but, un- 
fortunately, this battery of sarcasm, 
depreciation, and misrepresentation, 
is directed more against a class than 
against individuals ; and is, therefore, 
the more injurious, by! tending to 
loosen the ties which bind together 
the different portions of the com- 
munity. With one or two honour- 
able exceptions, the press of this 
country, and more especially the 
metropolitan papers, have not done 
their duty in the recent political 
struggles. They have too much wor- 
shipped the mere numerical majority, 
and the few men who have been in- 
trusted with its power, and have 
paid too little attention to the opinions 
and remonstrances of men who, 
whether from their station or 
their knowledge, were entitled at 
least to deference and respect, if, of 
course, they could not expect their 
opinions to be received without ques- 
tion, merely because they were theirs. 
They have gone with the stream, and 
talents which would have adorned 
any righteous cause have been pro- 
stituted to the p of throwing a 
halo of philosophic sacrifice and 
statesmanlike courage over the most 
glaring inconsistency, or of exalting 
some of the coarser elements of de- 
mocratic influence. It may be urged, 
on the other hand, that the aristo- 
cracy of this country are too deeply 
rooted in the affections and the re- 
spect of the le, too closely inter- 
cateel with their most cherished 
constitutional ideas, to be affected by 
these temporary and individually in- 
significant attacks. But the con- 
tinual and persevering enunciation 
of any opinions, even of such as are 
in themselves worthless, will cause 
their being gradually looked on with 
less and less of the doubt which at- 
taches to novelty, until they at last 
take the place of old fixed ideas in 
the popular mind, which is, unfortu- 
nately, always too prone to run after 
the new. Thus this multitude of 
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small attacks may come in time, if 
net counteracted, to have all the 
force of more well-directed and better- 
caiculated blows, until at last the 
prestige which the natural course of 
things generates, and the constitution 
sanctions, in favour of those whose 
birth, independence, and education 
qualify them to rule, becomes trans- 
ferred to others, who have no claim, 
or present no guarantee beyond the 
accident of the popular choice, and 
whose tenure of political power would 
depend alone on the popular will. 
Not alone through the press has 
this tide set in against the old and 
time-honoured ascendancy of the 
aristocracy. A perusal of the speeches 
at public meetings will shew that it 
is spreading among those who have 
the ear of the people. Point-blank 
appeals to the popular will are too 
often accompanied by sneering or 
pe ee remarks on the qualifi- 
cations of those who by the constitu- 
tion are intrusted with the initiative 
in legislation ; and if any particular 
nobleman or man of standing is se- 
lected as the object of praise, the 
condition of that praise is too often 
a subserviency to popular clamour ; 
although, to the honour of our no- 
bility be it said, there are few indeed 
of them, be they of what party they 
may, who condescend to accept hom- 
age on such terms. A worse symptom 
of all is the open, audacious threat- 
ening by some popular leaders, that 
hereafter the government of this 
country will be torn from the aris- 
tocracy and vested in the commer- 
cial body only—* that the towns will 
constitute the government.” We will 
do Mr. Cobden the justice to hope 
that the explanation of this phrase 
which he gave in the House of 
Commons, almost as soon as he ut- 
tered it, was a true one, nor would 
we willingly believe that Sir Robert 
Peel in cheering ii meant to accept it 
in its more obvious sense. Ne- 
vertheless, we do believe that there 
is a determined intention on the part 
of some of our more active public 
men to organise the town constituen- 
cies under banners more or less de- 
mocratic, and to effect a transfer of 
power from one class to the other. 
The evils that would follow such a 
result are almost too self-evident to 
require to be demonstrated. It is 
the duty of every well-wisher to the 
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country to exert himself towards 
counteracting the tendencies which 
are setting in like a tide against the 
established order of things, but which 
may be checked if taken in time ; for 
the respect borne by the people of 
this country, of whatever class, to- 
wards their superiors in the social 
scale (where that superiority is war- 
ranted by the talents or the conduct 
of the individuals), is deep rooted, 
and nothing but the most deter- 
mined and persevering misconduct 
or neglect on the part of the aristo- 
cracy, or misrepresentation by those 
who are their professed detractors, 
could ever undermine or. destroy it. 

Fortunately, the aristocracy of this 
country are in no danger of decay. 
In this respect they are unlike the 
aristocracy of almost every other 
country in Europe. Though they 
may be in some of their private and 
social relations exclusive—and in this 
they but exercise the natural privi- 
lege of every man to choose his own 
society —they are not politically an 
exclusive body. In other countries 
the gulf between the aristocracy and 
the people is much wider than it is 
in England. They have distinct 
privileges, distinct associations, dis- 
tinct pursuits, and although there 
may be more personal affability and 
freedom in their public intercourse 
with the people, they do not so es- 
sentially mix themselves up in their 
affairs as they do in England. Here 
not a single movement takes place, 
political or charitable, of any signifi- 
cance, that has not some nobleman 
or member of a patrician house at its 
head, or taking an active part in its 
support. In all places and in all 
circumstances they identify them- 
selves with the people, and, as they 
constitute themselves their friends, 
they naturally become their leaders. 

But their leadership is not the re- 
sult of their rank alone. It is a 
popular idea that people of the middle 
class run after a lord to lend the 
sanction of his name to their under- 
takings merely because he is a lord. 
John Bull, according to these think- 
ers, is an inveterate tuft-hunter, and 
no good will be done for the coun- 
try till he is taught to believe that so 
far from any intellectual influence 
being associated with the possession 
of a coronet, on the contrary, the 
peerage is but a collection of incapa- 
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bles, to put trust or confidence in 
whom is to wear a badge of political 
slavery. A more false notion could 
not be instilled intothe national mind. 
In the cases of some few members of 
the royal family, it is no doubt true 
that their support or patronage is 
asked without reference to any per- 
sonal fitness or association with the 
particular objects which are sought 
to be obtained. But this is a part 
of the official homage paid to royalty, 
and it is because the people are 
known to be loyal, and to set a high 
value on the support of the throne 
or its immediate connexions, that 
those illustrious personages are so 
much sought after. But we alto- 
gether deny that when the active 
support of particular members of the 
peerage or the aristocracy is sought 
for, it is in the spirit of tuft-hunting ; 
that when members of the mercantile 
or the general middle classes have 
some benevolent or national object in 
view, and seek the aid of those who 
occupy the first rank in society, it is 
merely because they are peers. We 
deny that the Lord Ashleys or Lord 
Robert Grosvenors, the Lord Ken- 
yons or the Broughams and the 
Morpeths, are associated in such un- 
dertakings for any other reason than 
that they are deemed the most fit, by 
their talents and information, and 
moral and intellectual worth, for 
their position. We are almost 
ashamed to find ourselves engaged in 
enforcing a position which must ap- 
pear so natural and true, but that 
the contrary is so often said and 
written, and has insensibly produced 
an effect on the unreasoning portion 
of the public. A pride of class has 
been by this means generated among 
the middle and lower orders of the 
state, and a conceit that they are by 
far more fitted for the task of go- 
vernment than those on whose cul- 
ture such pains have been bestowed, 
who have been trained to statesman- 
ship and legislation, and on whom 
the noblest moral and religious con- 
siderations act, inducing them to 
abandon that retirement and indo- 
lent enjoyment of life which the law 
guarantees them as the holders of 
independent property, and which the 
nobles of other countries too often 
greedily seize upon, in total oblivious- 
ness of their duties to their fellow- 
countrymen. 
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The aristocracy of these three 
kingdoms are, we maintain, with one 
or two brilliant exceptions of men 
who have sprung from the people, 
the real leaders of public opinion in 
this country. They are so, not on 
account of their rank but of their 
talents. They are not the effete and 
inactive class, useless and not even 
ornamental, which they are repre- 
sented to be, but are deep thinkers, 
earnest, religious-minded men ; their 
principles deeply engrafted in their 
minds; and their general knowledge 
improved by a practical experience of 
mankind in general, not often en- 
joyed by the classes below them, who 
rave less leisure, and look at life 
from a more confined point of view ; 
and with faculties and powers as 
highly cultivated and as readily 
brought to bear practically on public 
affairs as those of the most active and 
energetic of the bourgeois class. With 
the latter, such qualifications are 
almost the exception to the rule; 
with the former, they are nearly 
universal, 

Look at all the great social ques- 
tions that agitate the public mind. 
Who are the originators, or, at least, 
the active and powerful supporters of 
them?—Thearistocracy. Remember- 
ing how confined are their numbers as 
compared with the other classes, it is 
even remarkable that so large a per- 
centage of the peerage should be dis- 
tinguished men. To enumerate all 
those noblemen who take a direct 
and active interest in such matters 
would almost fatigue the reader. 
Indeed, it is rather beside our pre- 
sent purpose ; and we propose at no 
distant period to devote a paper to 
the consideration of the singular phe- 
nomenon of the present day—the 
active and energetic lead taken by 
the aristocracy in social reforms. 

Let us rather look to the political 
world. There the aristocracy of 
rank must be admitted to be the 
aristocracy of talent. It was a re- 
view, in fact, of the late struggle 
against the Corn-laws that suggested 
this article; for it proved most in- 
contestably that, with the exception 
of those two remarkable men, Richard 
Cobden and Robert Peel, the over- 
whelming superiority of talent lay, 
on either side of the question, with 
members of the aristocratic body. 
Even in the stronghold of the middle 
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classes, the House of Commons, and 
on a popular question calculated of 
all others to draw forth latent mental 
power or eloquence, the representa- 
tives of those classes were beaten in 
the debates. The discussions of the 
Peers at all times speak for them- 
selves. It will, however, be said, 
that to deduct Mr. Cobden and Sir 
R. Peel from the list is, to a great 
extent, to give up the question. But 
we do not think so. Of Sir Robert 
Peel it should be remembered that, 
although his origin was plebeian, he 
received all the benefits of the most 
aristocratic training, and his asso- 
ciations from his early youth linked 
him more or less with the aristocracy. 
He is, therefore, only superficially 
an exception. Mr. Cobden, we ad- 
mit, is a decided instance of the moral 
force and intellectual energy which 
spring from a middle class. But he 
will at once be admitted to be an 
exception ; and we must deduct from 
the sum total of his merits and the 
admiration due to his success that 
large portion which arose from his 
unusual power of organisation, se- 
conded so ably as it was by the lead- 
ing members of the League. But 
setting these two exceptions aside, it 
is singular to observe how entirely 
the majority, as regards talent, was 
on the side of the aristocracy in the 
late contests. 

Confining our attention for the 
present to those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the great 
struggle which has resulted in the 
— of the Corn-laws, we natu- 

ly turn to the first name which 
suggests itself in connexion with the 
subject, that of Mr. Villiers, who 
was the consistent and persevering 
advocate of the total and immediate 
repeal of the Corn-laws long before 
that cry became sufficiently fashion- 
able to induce a premier to take it 
up. It is needless to remind the 
reader that this gentleman is no par- 
venu—that he belongs to a family 
which has long been one of the 
most illustrious ornaments of the 
aristocracy—a family distinguished 
for talents during many generations. 
We are quite ready to admit that 
more brilliant speeches have been 
made in favour of repeal of the 
Corn-laws, both at public meetings 
and in the House of Commons, than 
any that have come from Mr. Vil- 
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liers ; but for thorough acquaintance 
with the subject, for sound and 
powerful argument, for hearty and 
manly advocacy, he was unsurpassed 
by any of the free-traders who have 
sprung more immediately from the 
ple, not even excepting Mr. Cobden 
imself. And ifthe popular prejudice 
to which we have already referred 
be considered, these are precisely the 
qualities least to be expected from 
an aristocrat, and, for that reason, 
an amateur statesman. Those who 
are acquainted, too, with the daily 
habits and pursuits of Mr. Villiers, 
will tell you that a more hard-work- 
ing man in the office which he 
holds in the Court of Chancery, does 
not exist than he, and that there 
is none more indefatigable in the 
discharge of those minor and pri- 
vate duties, which bring much 
trouble and little honour or profit. 
Mr. Villiers, then, is no drone, 
but a working-bee, and is en- 
titled to the position he holds, not 
in virtue of his noble blood, but be- 
cause he performs the duties of his 
position whenever or wherever he 
may be called upon to do so, better 
than nine men out of ten would who 
might be taken from the general 
mass, with that birthright to em- 
ployment which, in the opinion of 
some writers, is constituted by the 
fact of a man being born among the 
middle or lower classes. So with his 
brother the Earl of Clarendon, a 
man of whom it may be said that it 
would not be easy to find his supe- 
rior, whether as a diplomatist or a 
statesman,— one who combines ex- 
pansiveness of mind with the most 
ractical turn, who is equally at 
Soon in the philosophic study of the 
broad principles of government or 
statesmanship, and in the minutest, 
every-day details of official business, 
and who, as a diplomatist, has dis- 
layed talents of an order as rare as 
high. It will not be said, we pre- 
sume, of the Earl of Clarendon that 
his well-deserved reputation as an 
orator, a diplomatist, a statesman, 
and a man of business, depends on 
the mere fact of his being a born no- 
bleman, or that if the multiloquent 
Bowring were suddenly placed in any 
one of the positions which that noble 
earl has been called on to fill, he would, 
in virtue of his being a commoner, 
acquire a miraculous fitness to fill it, 
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Turn we to the members of Sir 
R. Peel’s late government. The 
Earl of Dalhousie, a man compara- 
tively unknown in public life, was 
suddenly chosen to fill an office re- 
quiring a rare combination of in- 
tellectual qualities with that species 
of knowledge which is generally ac- 
quired by a long servitude in the 
counting- house, and in the plodding, 
laborious pursuits of trade and com- 
meree. What could appear more 
unpropitious than such a choice, if 
the vulgar prejudices infused into 
the undiscriminating portion of the 

ublic mind were true? We should 
have expected an universal laugh 
from one end of the commercial com- 
munity to the other, or a murmur of 
indignation that the great and vital 
interests of the country should be so 
trifled with to suit the personal con- 
venience or the vanity of members 
of the aristocracy. Yet what was 
the result? Why, that Lord Dal- 
housie proved himself capable of 
beating the commercial men on their 
own ground, that he could be as 
practical as each in his own confined 
sphere, and, at the same time, take 
compass of all their ideas and views 
by his superior powers of generalisa- 
tion. He secured respect and con- 
fidence in parliament and out of it ; 
and, perhaps, a greater compliment 
was never paid to so young a minister 
than when the new Whig govern- 
ment, knowing the influence which 
his fitness in office had obtained, 
made overtures to him to join them 
in the same capacity. Well, is this 
nobleman an instance of declining 
intellectual power in the aristocracy ? 

The Karl of Lincoln and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert were also men com- 
paratively unknown until Sir Robert 
Peel, with that vigorous discrimina- 
tion and magnanimous indifference 
to —— which characterised his 
official appointments, chose them to 
fill high offices, and made them at 
last cabinet ministers. “ Oh!” say 
the detractors, “ but the one is the 
heir of a dukedom, and the other has 
a princely revenue and may one day 
be an earl. John Brown or Peter 
Martineau of Manchester would have 
made much better ministers, only, as 
they are not aristocrats, they do not 
get the chance.” Worth feveller ! 
that is not the question. ration, 
acting through an order of things 
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which nor words nor swords will 
ever shake, has decided that the best 
men (intellectually speaking) shall 
rule; and man has provided, as a 
measure of justice, that the heirs of 
those men shall have an opportunity 
of proving whether they have in- 
herited their talents as well as their 
name. The question, therefore, is, 
Do these men in prior possession ful- 
fil their duties as they ought? In 
the case of the two we have named, 
and of nine out of ten of those who 
hold office in this country, we answer 
that they do; that the same restless 
enterprise, vigour of character, class 
ambition, perseverance, which cha- 
racterise the British race down even 
to those who fill the lowest ranks of 
society, display themselves, in a shape 
more or less modified by circum- 
stances, in those who occupy the 
high places, and that this intellectual 
strength of the aristocracy, instead 
of being on the decrease, is on the 
increase; that as their forefathers 
were distinguished as the “ best” men 
of their day in periods of time when 
war was the path to fame and power, 
so are they, the descendants, qualified 
to hold the same high posts because 
they are equally distinguished in the 
arts of peace. 

Of the Earl of Lincoln and Mr. 
Herbert we fearlessly say, that for 
mental vigour and activity they are 
equal to the average of the most in- 
telligent men of the age, whether in 
parliament or not. ‘They are, more- 
over, excellent administrative offi- 
cers, and have made the affairs of 
the country their deep and constant 
study for many years. They are 
also both extremely good speakers, 
Mr. Herbert especially, standing al- 
ready high among the second-rate 
speakers, and bidding fair one day 
to be a first-rate man. Lord Gran- 
ville Somerset, although far from 
being a brilliant man,—indeed, he is 
modestly conscious of not possessing 
the qualities which give a man super- 
ficial advantages, — is, samentiien, 
one of the most pains-taking, hard 
working, and useful of our public ser- 
vants. His being the son of a duke 
and a member of one of the oldest 
and most illustrious families in Eng- 
land, does not prevent his taking 
the labouring oar. Were all Man- 
chester, and Stockport to boot, polled 
to-morrow, we question whether any 
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man would be found better fitted to 
fill his subordinate, but most ne- 
cessary position. So much for a few 
examples on the Conservative side. 
In the Whig ranks the same ex- 
amples may be found by those who 
will take the trouble to examine 
them with an impartial eye. We do 
not profess to enumerate all the per- 
sons who would serve to illustrate 
the position we set out with: a 
dozen articles would not suffice for 
the purpose. We have selected a 
few at random, and have purposely 
omitted many whose claims were 
great because we consider the case 
strong enough without them. Did 
our space permit we might follow 
out the examination in the rank and 
file of all parties, and we are satisfied 
that there also would be found among 
members of aristocratic families 
proofs of intellectual bone and sinew 
sufficient to shew that the priority 
which Fate has given them is justi- 
fied by their own abilities. Of such 
men as the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
George Bentinck, Earl Grey, Lord 
Morpeth, and many other men who 
have taken part in the late struggle, 
it is needless for us again to record 
our opinion. They are ail striking 
and brilliant examples of the healthy 
state of our social relations, in which, 
although there are examples enough 
of men not of rank being exalted on 
account of their talents, it is rare, 
indeed, to see the mere man of rank 
raised to high station unless he bears 
with him some certificate of intellec- 
tual superiority. But we would not 
omit one striking instance of the young 
life and reproductive vigour inherent 
in our nobility, — we allude to Lord 
John Manners. This nobleman is 
an honour to the class to which he 
belongs; he is, moreover, a living 
guarantee of the integrity of our in- 
stitutions. Perhaps some of his 
early opinions and objects were too 
closely allied to his personal sympa- 
thies, and, on religious questions, he 
may have been too easily captivated 
by novel and fascinating theories ; 
but, in the course of his brief career, 
he has on some subjects taken much 
higher ground, and developed facul- 
ties which promise to become, when 
matured, useful in an eminent de- 
gree. His speech at the Manchester 
Atheneum, and some speeches of his 
on the Factory question, exhibited 
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much more masculine powers of 
mind than his earlier efforts. The 
sentiments running through them, 
when associated still more closely 
with practical objects, will, we are 
disposed to think, hereafter produce 
important results. But, leaving all 
such speculations for the present, can 
it be denied that Lord John Man- 
ners has proved that he possesses 
talents qualifying him, in some posi- 
tion or other, to take a lead at some 
future time in the affairs of the 
country? At all events, a stock 
which, after flourishing so man 
hundred years, produces such an off- 
shoot cannot be in a state of decay. 
And Lord John Manners is by no 
means an isolated instance of similar 
Seen among the leading fami- 
ies. 

Of such men as Lord Stanley or 
Lord John Russell it is unnecessary 
to speak. ‘Their case stands on its 
own ground, and the inherent supe- 
riority of the aristocracy generally 
might have been assumed, @ fortior?, 
from such men being their leaders. 
And the truth of our position, we 
apprehend, is equally self-evident in 
the case of almost all the great party 


leaders of the day. It is unnecessary 
to enumerate them, every one has it 
in his power to test the truth of the 
argument. 

We maintain, then, that our aris- 
tocracy are entitled to hold their 
position not by their birth merely, 


but by their personal merits. The 
great majority of our leaders on 
every subject of politics or social 
ge are members of noble fami- 
ies, and there are few among them 
who would not have obtained distinc- 
tion under any possible disadvantage. 
High birth and station, indeed, are 
often the greatest disadvantages. 
‘They are calculated to induce an in- 
dolence which paralyses all mental 
vigour. It does not follow, however, 
that because the aristocracy are really 
an aristocracy in talent, the claims of 
distinguished members of the other 
classes are to be disregarded or their 
talents undervalued. It does not in- 
validate our argument that Lord 
Lyndhurst earned his nobility by the 
superiority of his mind, or that Mr. 
Cobden, though undoubtedly a leader 
of his countrymen, is not a man of 
high birth. We are not advocating 
the revival of an exploded exclu- 
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siveness, but opposing a new and 
much more dangerous exclusiveness, 
so destructive and desolating in its 
character that if it were allowed to 
prevail it would lower the tone of 
the public mind and eventually dry 
up the sources of our national great- 
ness. ‘The aristocracy of this coun- 
try are an integral portion of the 
community, and a natural law has 
enforced the law of the land, by 
giving them a personal as well as a 
political superiority. Were they the 
effete class they are represented to be 
by some teachers of the people, we 
should be among the first to desire 
that the management of the state 
should be transferred to other and 
abler hands; but, seeing what they 
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are, let no man fear that their per- 
manent ascendancy is perilled by 
temporary attacks, however success- 
ful. They may have to take new 
ground, to abandon many positions 
which even yet they think themselves 
bound to defend; but their true 
power lies not so much in the exer- 
cise of their political rights (however 
necessary to the welfare of the state) 
as in their social influence. They 
live in the respect no less than in the 
affections of the people, and the more 
risk they may seem to run in these 
temporary conflicts, the more cer- 
tain and powerful will be the ulti- 
mate reaction on their behalf if they 
are but true to themselves. 


RED FINLAY OF THE DEER. 


We remember an old ballad in our 
childish days which riveted our 
fancy by its wild absurdity, and 
which is no unapt illustration of the 
grotesque notions entertained by the 
Scots with regard to the Evil One. 
The Carle of Kellyburn Braes and 
his “randy” wife entered into a co- 
mical compact with this infernal po- 
tentate, which may find numerous 
— in the writings of Burns, 
‘ergusson, and other pocts, who 


thoroughly comprehended the pecu- 
liarities of the Scottish character. 
Satan was looked upon both as a 
malignant demon and a “ good sort 
of body,” more willing to help poor 
mankind than could be expected from 


his circumstances. The strong love 
of humour which predominated in 
the temperament of the Scots gave a 
mirthful tendency often to their very 
fears. Just as the lower orders of 
the inhabitants of Catholic countries 
pay more fervent and immediate de- 
votion to the saints than to the Great 
Master of all, so the Scotch peasant 
stood in deeper awe of the fairies, 
witches, kelpies, and other agents of 
Satan, than of the great arch-fiend 
himself. 

It happened that a famous hunter, 
in days long gone by, called from 
his unerring skill in archery “Red 


Finlay of the Deer,” was roaming at 
fall of night near the magnificent 
waterfall of the Glomach. The 
gloomy hills of Kintail, some of 
them the highest peaks in Ross-shire, 
rose darkly around him, a heavy 
damp mist floated over the morasses, 
the curlew’s voice rung shrilly from 
the heather, every thing looked dark 
and checrless. 

Finlay himself was in the darkest 
mood of all. Ie had rushed to the 
mountain in a paroxysm of rage and 
disappointment. ‘That morning, at a 
zathering of the mighty men of 
Xintail, Finlay’s shaft had flown 
wide of its mark. Some fatal twinge 
had shaken his arm, the roe-deer at 
which he had aimed leaped unhurt 
along the rocks, and Finlay was dis- 
graced in the presence of his foes. 
IIe well knew how the wild Mac- 
Craes would jeer, how his fame had 
vanished among the maidens, and his 
skill had ceased to be a proverb. 

Finlay cast himself on the ground, 
and groaned over these humiliating 
reflections. Had he been an ad- 
mirer of Nature’s grandeur, which 
we suspect his inordinate love of 
hunting makes somewhat improbable, 
he must have forgotten a petty mor- 
tification in the stupendous majesty 
which surrounded him. 
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He had dashed headlong down the 
ravine to a tongue of rock covered 
with long heath, which stretched 
forward in the river Girsac, and, by 
its proximity to the cataract, brought 
the spectator, as it were, face to face 
with the roaring torrent, 


** And on his upturn’d forehead fell 
The baptism of that mighty well.” 


But we fear Finlay was baptised to 
no good thoughts. Tearing up a 
tuft of saxifrage by the roots, he 
flung it passionately into the wild 
abyss, crying,— 

“Oh! that thus I could cast down 
the enemies who to-day mocked at 
my disgrace !” 

As he uttered the unhallowed 
wish the twilight suddenly darkened 
around him. From the linn into 
which the plant had fallen a mist 
gathered, uprising slowly as it re- 
solved itself into form. And what a 
form! Finlay had heard dreadful 
tales of the “ Eagch Uisk,” or water- 
horse, and he imagined this must be 
that terrible thing. But no! the 


dank, watery folds clung more per- 
pendicularly, until, through the in- 


creasing darkness, the shivering hun- 
ter could trace the colossal outline of 
a human figure. The faithful hounds 
which had followed their master to 
this perilous encounter, whined, 
crouched, and trembled, as all do- 
mestic animals do at the approach of 
the savage prowlers of the waste. 

“It can be no good sign,” thought 
Finlay, “ when the beasts are in such 
a fright.” 

Nevertheless, he plucked up cou- 
rage, and, remembering that spirits 
seldom speak till addressed by man, 
he determined to give his shadowy 
visitor no advantage of the kind. So 
he whistled to his dogs with an air 
of unconcern, though under his plaid 
his skin was bristling with terror. 
From the misty phantom came a 
chorus of mocking laughter, and 
there was a distant jabbering as of 
gibing tongues. 

Finlay had made up his mind to 

ril, but he could not bear ridicule 
rom either man or goblin, and in 
high wrath called out in his native 
Erse,— 

“ Whoever you are, depart on the 
mist as you came. If you wish to 
mock, go join the jeering fools in the 
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glen. Tempt not a desperate 
man!” 

To his infinite surprise, the shade 
bent courteously towards him, and 
uttered, with a soft, rippling voice, 
the following harangue :— 

“Has Finlay of the Deer, then, 
already recovered his skill? I come 
from the valley; I heard the scorn- 
ful MacCraes, and the wondering 
women and the little boys asked if 
it could be true that Finlay of the 
crags had failed in his aim. Go to, 
thou fallen hunter! buy thee a field 
and a herd of goats, and sell milk 
and ewe-cheese ; the chase is no more 
for thee !” 

The peculiar suavity of the strange 
voice in which these taunts were de- 
livered exasperated the Gaelic ar- 
cher to madness. 

“ Why come you here ?” he cried. 
“ Why sting the fallen if you cannot 
help him ?” 

“T can help thee,” responded the 
grim shadow. “I can raise thee as 
high as thou hast sunk low. Give 
me the first whelp produced by that 
good hound at thy feet, and centuries 
to come shall hear of the greatness 
of Finlay Roy.” 

The hunter by this time had grown 
bold enough to shake hands, if need 
be, with the Evil One himself. 

“ Your shadowship has a strange 
taste. What use a dog can be to 
you in your black linn down there 

cannot imagine; but give me once 
more a triumph over my foes, and I 
will give you dog, body, soul — any 
thing and every thing !” 

Another wild laugh arose shrilly 
high above the roar of the cataract, 
a violent hailstorm came on, and 
Finlay, cold, wet, and wearied, sunk 
into a profound slumber. 

When he awoke it was a bright 
morning, the river roared, swollen 
by the storm of the preceding night, 
his dangerous sleeping-place seemed. 
surrounded by water, and, bruised 
and stiff as he felt, and giddy with 
the sudden knowledge of the abyss 
on whose verge he had been lying, it 
was with difficulty that Finlay found 
his way through the tangled brush- 
wood and slippery crags to the out- 
let of the ravine. But for his keen- 
scented dogs he might have been there 
to this day. Fortunately these sa- 
gacious guides were able to discover 
in some parts, where the heavy rain 
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had not washed away all traces, the 
track by which they had descended 
the night before. 

At length the hunter, scrambling 
up a huge rock, emerged upon the 
open moor. The keen air played 
revivingly upon his forehead, the 
elastic heather sprang up invitingly 
beneath his fect, the sun shining 
clearly on the distant peak of Scir- 
riiran, made its bald grey head glisten 
with a crown of diamonds; and here 
and there the morasses betrayed to 
the piercing eye of light their glit- 
tering but treacherous pools. 

Finlay thought he had had an 

ugly dream, but its reality seemed 
impossible on that fresh October 
morning. 
“ Only over -excitement,” he ex- 
claimed to himself; but just then 
his eye fell on his two dogs. One 
was bounding with the noisy vigour 
of canine glee, from ridge to ridge of 
the thickly-strewn fragments of rock ; 
the other, his favourite, and a hound 
famed for cleverness and fidelity, 
whined mournfully at his side, drop- 
ping her tail, and looking up in his 
face with a gesture of supplication. 
* Poor beast, she is not canny !” said 
her master. “So I am to sell your 
pups to the de'il, Menie!” The dog 
gave a long howl, and pressed closer 
to the feet of her human protector. 
“ The foul fiend take myself first !” 
cried Finlay. “ I can keep my ewn 
hand, I hope, without assistance from 
such quarters. No bartering with 
the de'il for me!” 

You perceive the broad daylight 
and the familiar sight of his own 
hills had worked a wondrous change 
on Finlay’s nerves; he resembled 
many infidels of our own day, who 
tremble at midnight, and sneer at 
noon. 

But when the hunter went down 
to the glen, and marked the con- 
temptuous expression on his neigh- 
bours’ faces, when he saw the 
MaeCraes whispering together and 
pointing the finger at him, when 
grand huntings were arranged with- 
out consulting him who had been 
so great an authority, and, worse 
than all, when he, in his rage, called 
on his foes to fight, and they shrugged 
the shoulder and passed by without 
answering, Finlay wished fiercely in 
his heart for the infernal aid he had 
slighted a few hours before. 
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“ By the head of my father!” he 
swore upon his dirk, “ you shall 
every one rue this day!” 

But the MacCraes only laughed at 
him, and that laughter seemed to 
ring in his ears as he pursued his 
sullen way to the hills of Monar, his 
birth-place, where he betook himself 
to a lonely shealing on the mountain- 
side, and held communication with 
no one. 

Ilis only pleasure was tending his 
dogs, or hunting with them in the 
most solitary places. 

In due time Menie presented him 
with two beautiful whelps. Both 
were so handsome that the hunter 
had some difficulty in choosing which 
was to be his gift to the Spirit of the 
Glomach. One day a pole-cat bit 
one of them during the mother’s 
absence, and it died in a few hours. 
Finlay was in despair. The remain- 
ing pup was too precious to cast into 
the dark linn of the Glomach. He 
had some idea of plunging in the 
dead body, but this seemed so much 
of a practical joke upon the devil, 
that he was afraid to provoke retalia- 
tion. Day after day he resolved to 
set forth with his beautiful little pet, 
but his heart failed him when he 
tried to take it away from the mother. 
Menie seemed to have more than.a 
dog’s sagacity on this subject; she 
bit, she tore, she howled at her 
master on these occasions, and used 
all her efforts to prevent the removal 
of her offspring. 

After much cogitation Finlay, like 
greater men of modern times, deter- 
mined to try temporising. So he 
went to the Sead (taking care it 
was not twilight), and made a 
harangue to the invisible genius of 
the waters, setting forth his poverty, 
his need of a hound, now that Hector 
was growing old, and — with 
a promise, on the honour of a High- 
lander, that the next whelp Menie 
might bestow on him, should be de- 
voted to the aquatic sports in which 
the Spirit of the Glomach chose to 
indulge. 

He paused for some token of . 
probation or displeasure; but the 
cataract tumbled as usual into the 
linn, the linn boiled, and seethed, and 
emptied itself into the river’s rocky 
channel, and no sign was there that 
Finlay’s eloquence had found a hearer 
at all. 
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However, Finlay went back to his 
lonely shealing, and there he stayed 
until Menie gave him another beau- 
tiful puppy, but it had unfortunately 
only one good eye; the other was 
inflamed soon after its birth, and the 
sight lost. 

“ Well,” said the discomfited hunts- 
man, on discovering this new mishap, 
“the poor brute will not much re- 
quire eyesight in the watery world 
where it is going. ‘The spray of the 
Glomach will soon spoil the best eyes 
and the keenest scent ever possessed 
by hound.” 

So he took the young dog in his 
arms, and strode away to the old 
trysting-place. 

It was a gloomy November oH 
The dull sky hung low and heavily 
over the landscape, the hills frowned 
in that depressing shade, the moors 
were saturated with frequent rain 
during the previous month, and even 
the light brogues of the mountaineer 
and his thick plaid could not protect 
him from the boggy path or the 
drizzling mist, which blinded as well 
as drenched him. 

The fall of the swollen river was 
terrific on that occasion. Even in 
summer there is an uninterrupted 
cascade of three hundred feet, broken 
by a single rock, which, fifty feet 
from the top of the ravine, juts out 
boldly in the drought of the hot 
season. But when autumn rains 
have fallen here, that solitary black 
crag is swallowed up by the immense 
mass of water, and the sheer leap of 
the river is upwards of three hundred 
and fifty feet. 

Finlay advanced cautiously and 
slowly along the neck of rock which 
had once been his sleeping-place ; his 
heart sank when he deseried the 
portentous mist hanging over the 
depths below. He called, in a falter- 
ing voice,— 

“Spirit of the resounding Glo- 
mach, I am here! I have brought 
the offering, give me the reward!” 

Slowly the dark mist ascended, till 
nearly on a level with the crag where 
the hunter stood. But this time he 
saw a face within the vapoury veil— 
a fearful face it was. The fierce, 
restless eyes seemed to burn away 
the shadows around them, and 
their beams fell hot upon Finlay’s 
clammy cheek. The lips moved, 
and the spray of the cataract hissed 
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when touched by their fiery breath. 
And the voice, no longer like the 
rippling stream of summer, thun- 
dered with the roar of a tropic storm 
as it cursed Finlay for his cowardice 
and treachery,— 

“ Hadst thou kept faith, blind 
mortal, thine had been the kingdoms 
of the earth! Now thou shalt have 
neither crown nor realm, neither 
E nor power; woman shall not 
ove thee, and children shall not rise 
up about thy threshold ; thou shalt 
be only Red Finlay of the Deer! 
Thy bow shall never fail, and thy 
shaft shall never go astray!” 

A loud peal of thunder that shook 
the skies, and a flash of lurid light- 
ning that confused Finlay’s senses, 
immediately succeeded ; the little dog 
leaped from his arms with a sharp 
yell, and tumbled headlong into the 
linn; and then the clouds cleared 
away, the sun broke forth, and Fin- 
lay found himself grasping a bow of 
curious workmanship. 

He looked down from his rocky 
perch, but there was no shadow now 
hovering over the black caldron ; the 
waters had closed over both fiend 
and hound. 

Finlay’s heart was stirred within 
him with violent passions. His com- 
munion with a creature of the world 
of woe had surely inflamed him with 
like impulses. He bent his bow with 
a vindictive frown,—it was not of 
the stricken deer that he dreamed. 

The next day Finlay was seen 
among the MacCraes, the wild ca- 
terans of Kintail; he had come to 
wreak his deadly hatred. Their 
scoffs were soon silenced—a shaft 
from the magic weapon pierced the 
leader of the band. They all set 
upon the slayer, but he fled. The 
caterans swore a terrible oath to have 
Finlay’s life. His steps were watched, 
and it was soon discovered that he 
went often, with a strangely discom- 
posed air, to the cataract of the 
Glomach. What spell it possessed 
over his mind none oo but it was 
his continual resort. The MacCraes 
discovered a cave close to the fall, 
where six of the bravest hid them- 
selves, resolved to slay the hunter on 
the first opportunity. 

But fortune was against them. A 
successful chase led Finlay to some 
distance, and they began to weary of 
confinement, and to suffer from hun- 
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ger. One of them went out, and 
returned with an old woman laden 
with provisions. 

Now the entrance to the cave was 
very narrow, and much cumbered 
with brushwood. It happened that 
Finlay arrived in sight of the cave’s 
mouth just as the old woman was 
creeping in. Her back was towards 
him, so he was unperceived ; but, 
guessing the whole plot from this 
clue, he took up a concealed position 
close to the cavern. His favourite 
Menie arriving some time after him, 
ran as usual to the rocky peninsula 
where Finlay was accustomed to sit. 
The MacCraes, thus advertised of 
their victim’s proximity, —_ one by 
one cautiously forth from their dan- 
gerous concealment. But as each 
emerged on the narrow, slippery 
platform which overhung the = 
an arrow from Finlay's unerring bow 
sent him rolling in the death-agon 
to the waves below. Thus eac 
came forth, and each fell, worthy 
sacrifices to Finlay’s friend of the 
waters ! 

When Finlay had waited a long 
time, and saw no more come out, he 
descended to the cave to examine it, 
and discovering the old woman, half- 
dead with terror, he hurled her also 
into the torrent. I am ashamed to 
confess this cruelty of my savage 
hero, but those were not days of 
mercy or gentleness. 

The triumphant hunter returned 
to Monar, and the fame of his prowess 
spread abroad. He grew mighty in 
his tribe, even the chiefs feared him, 
for the fatal bow was ever ready for 
revenge, and a rumour of its magical 
spell and infernal origin having been 
set on foot, there were few who cared 
to incense a man who had made a 
contract with the Evil One. 

The MacCraes, however, would 
not relinquish their vengeance. They 
sent an embassy to the redoubted 
hunter, who went in peaceful guise, 
and carried presents in their hands. 
But these treacherous visitors mis- 
took the person of him they had 
been despatched to assail, and in- 
quired for Finlay from a common- 
looking red-haired man, whom they 
passed working in his garden. Gen- 
tle reader, the veritable Celtic le- 
gend which I have imitated with 
biographer-like accuracy, distinctly 
says garden, but I should be sorry 
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to lead you into the delusion that it 
was a garden after Lord Bacon's 
magnificent model, with its artificial 
ponds and grottoes, its parterres, its 
bosquets, its quincunxes; nor was 
this a garden on the model of a 
London “back-green,” one huge 
stucco vase, and ten red flower-pots. 
It is an abstruse subject for anti- 
quarians to consider, but my own 
private conclusion on the matter is, 
that the said Highland garden was 
neither more nor less than an en- 
closure for potatoes and kailblades. 

In this inclosure the MacCrae am- 
bassadors stopped to inquire from the 

nt where they could find Red 
‘inlay of the Deer. The person 
uestioned, far less simple than 
themselves, at once guessed their 
errand, and replied he would fetch 
Finlay forthwith to speak to them. 
As he needed not to go far to fetch 
himself, Finlay brought with speed 
the magic bow. At the sight of that 
well-known instrument of fate his 
enemies fled in disorder, but the en- 
raged hunter pursued, and being 
fleet of foot, he successively slew 
them with his unerring shafts. 

This victory raised his name higher 
than ever, and, as is generally the 
case, the prosperous man grew vain- 
glorious. The vengeance of the 
MacCraes always was defeated, and 
Finlay began to imagine that his 
good-natured friend of the Glomach 
might have thrown long life, nay, 
who knows but immortality itself, 
into the bargain? He boasted loud 
of his invincibility, and while he had 
the bow in hand none dared to say 
nay. Nevertheless, the women ut- 
terly disliked him. They could not 
overcome the idea of his having sold 
himself to the devil; and, with all 
his renown, Finlay never could get 
a wife. So he was childless and 
lonely in his dwelling, and when he 
came home wearied from the chase 
there were none to welcome him 
with loving words, none to clasp him 
with endearing caresses. 

In the midst of this chilly fame 
Finlay knew not that an ignominious 
death awaited him. The MacCraes 
had agreed that Finlay should be 
despatched by the doctor of his own 
village. If we think for a moment 
what sort of medical men ventured 
in those rude times to penetrate be- 
yond the Grampians, and what 
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Alma Mater they owned, if, indeed, 
an M.D.-ship were not a work 
of supererogation for a mountain 
practitioner, we shall readily confess 
that the hand of the doctor of Monar 
was by no means a glorious weapon 
of destruction. 

A fever and ague, caught by 
Finlay in one of the sudden storms 
common in autumn through the 
Highlands, afforded the MacCraes an 
unexpectedly speedy opportunity for 
their machinations. 

The poor hunter had no female 
assistance, and his only relative, a 
younger brother, ran in haste for the 
doctor when he saw the sufferer’s 
pli ht. The learned leech arrived, 
ooked solemn, asked various in- 
quiries in Latin, which were as un- 
intelligible to the patient as they 
probably would have been to a Ro- 
man of the ancient world. The pro- 
fessor of medicine then produced a 
leather scrip, from which he took 
various ingredients, which he com- 
pounded into an inky potion, and 
this he desired the invalid to swallow 
in his presence. When he perceived 
the bicker containing his elixir had 
been fairly drained, he resumed his 
bonnet with the slow dignity with 
which a physician of May Fair used 
formerly to grasp the indispensable 
cocked hat and gold-headed cane. 

The leech departed, and Finlay 
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seemed inclined to sleep, but he had 
not long lain down when he started, 
crying he was on fire within. 

“I am poisoned, Farquhar !—I am 
poisoned by that starveling potter- 
carrier! Go! pursue him!—take 
my bow, and avenge the death of 
Red Finlay !” 

Farquhar waited not to see his 
expiring agonies, but, seizing the 
enchanted bow, sped swiftly after 
the traitor. Young and hittle of 
figure was the boy, and the doctor 
had no power to escape him; his 
attempts to flee entangled his feet in 
the rough and rocky owe he re- 
peatedly stumbled and fell, and was 
at length overtaken by Farquhar, 
and slain by a shaft from the unerr- 
ing bow. He fell by the water of 
Sing, and the stone that marks his 
grave is over him to this day. The 
youth returned so hastily to his 
brother’s death-bed that he dropped 
the bow on the way; and when he went 
back afterwards to search, he could 
find nothing resembling it, but, near 
the place where he thought he had 
lost it, there lay the dead body of a 
young hound; mere skin and bone 
it was, and all blue and livid as if it 
had been a long while immersed in 
water. 

Such was the end of the far- 
famed Celtic hunter of Monar, Red 
Finlay of the Deer. 
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HAMPTON COURT, PAST AND PRESENT. 


A coon evening and the plashing of 
the ferryman’s oar tempted me to 
cross from the low-browed inn at 
Thames Ditton, to the opposite side 
of the river. Now I write of a 
period some twenty years ago, when 
the noted Swan was the respectable 
ale-house of the village,—a place of 
retreat for needy wits in search of 
cheap country air; more of a ferry- 
house than even of an ale-house, or 
scarcely pretending, indeed, to that 
degree ; a convenient resort, not so 
much for the servants of Boyle 
Farm, whose green slopes stretch 
almost adjacent to it, as for the ser- 
vants’ servants, the groom’s helper, 
the under-gardener’s under boy—the 
small coin of creation. 

“I advise you, sir,” said a hale 
man, with a ruddy face, lightened 
up by the beams of the setting sun, 
“to take with you the key to the 
Water Gallery, and you'll then be 
nigh the palace.” 

Now the Water Gallery is a long 
grass walk, even, as if just mown, [ 
was going to write as if just shaved, 
and then ironed down, I might say ; 
and it stretches along a sort of ter- 
race, from a point nearly opposite 
the Swan, until it merges into the 
dark and solemn avenues of the pa- 
lace garden. I took the hint, pock- 
eted the key, and surrendered my- 
self to the pleasing inanition of being 
rowed by my friend the waterman. 
My mind was for repose : it was full 


of Wolsey, and Cavendish, and the’ 


Charleses, and the Jameses, and 
the William and Mary; but my 
waterman was resolved to tie me 
down to the present century, to con- 
fine my meditations to his theme, his 
historical recollections : he willed it, 
and it was so. 

His theme, and the incident of his 
life, was the famous ball of Boyle 
Farm, that event, so worthy in its 
accomplishment and its actor, of the 
days of De Grammont. The ac- 
complished, unhappy president, its 
too-fascinating master of the revels, 
and chronicler in verse of the scene, 
its lovely, high-born visitants, and 
every association, recall the days of 
a livelier England than our England ; 
and our boatman described it well. 


“ There,” he told me, pointing to 
two stately trees, the lower branches 
of which swept the lawn of Boyle 
Farm, “stood the tent, and there 
sat the bands.” ‘The trees, accord- 
ing to his account, were all lit up 
with lamps, which were reflected 
in their many hues in the dark 
river; and white dresses were seen 
floating on the summer gale, and 
disappearing in dark alleys, and the 
sound of young voices was heard, 
and the music struck up, and gra- 
dually the shades of evening dark- 
ened into night. And then broke 
the fireworks from that terrace, and 
all the assembly were disclosed, with 
sudden illumination, to the many 
gazers fromthe river; “for the river,” 
added my Charon, with enthusiasm, 
“was like a fair for boats, thick as 

” we now neared the shore, 
he sighed, and cast about for a simi- 
litude, “them stones there, and as 
still as them, too, for many a one 
staid on the river till daybreak.” 
Iie planted his hook on the ground 
as he spoke, and towed the heavy 
ferry-boat to. “Them were fine 
days for watermen,” he added, with 
another sigh ; and closing our convers- 
ation with the customary anathemas 
against steam, the good man told me 
how he had been induced, by the 
fashion of that bewitching circle, cen- 
tred in what was called, with os- 
tentatious modesty, Boyle Farm, to 
bring up six sons to the aquatic 
profession, and that two of them 
were the king’s watermen—an empty 
honour, I fear, but a consolatory dis- 
tinction. 

I quitted him, and moved into 
the Water Gallery, framed by Wol- 
sey. This noble terrace proved 
afterwards peculiarly adapted to the 
taste of William and Mary, who cer- 
tainly had but one soul between them, 
as well as one crown. The massive 
yews are said to have been planted by 
the great Cardinal ; but in the reign 
of William and Mary the heavy 
gates were fashioned, decorated 
with the insignia of royalty, on each 
of them; for as that worthy couple 
had had some trouble in obtaining 
those insignia, so they were vastly 
desirous to display them to the full- 
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est. And beautiful gates are they, 
adorned with the rose, and thistle, 
and shamrock, and, methinks, the 
fleur-de-lis of France also. And 
they open into the Home Park, or, 
rather, one of them opens, the rest 
appear not to have been formed for 
that purpose, but merely to keep 
each other company. 

However infirm their title to the 
throne, William and Mary had a 
vastly fine notion of the dignity that 
is requisite to support a royal sta- 
tion. As I paced onwards to the 
palace I pictured to myself Mary, 
with her hard, masculine features, 
her majestic figure, her long, fair 
throat, encircled by the accustomed 
string of heavy pearls, her scarf of 
her favourite (or Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler’s favourite) deep blue, her russet 
dress, sweeping the green sward, 
and long and over-modest in its 
length; sailing rather than walk- 
ing, came she, in my mind’s eye, 
along the Water Gallery, her maids 
of honour, fresh from the stric- 
tures of ‘Tillotson or the perusal of 
Strype, sedate and downcast behind 
her. Whilst one, more forward 
than the rest, the Lady Orkney, 
whom William esteemed it his duty 
to admire, paced audaciously near 
the king. And then I heard, in im- 
agination, the hard, dry cough, spe- 
cified by Burnet, and I could con- 
jure up accents of Dutch, French, or 
of imperfect English ; and I saw the 
short, slight, drooping form coming 
towards me, yet with firm step, and 
I met the gaze of that eagle eye, and 
beheld the hawk visage, stern, yet 
not without a glance of kindness in 
that piercing gaze; and I saw his 
pale cheek, unrefreshed by the river 
breeze, and I perceived that on that 
cheek wrinkles were already formed, 
and joy was not, and the dearly-pur- 
chased privilege of ruling had not 
produced peace of mind. 

I awoke from my reverie to find 
myself very near the end of the 
Water Gallery and the beginning of 
the palace gardens. I leaned over 
the low wall on the embankments 
for awhile. Beneath me was the 
towing-path, which, until the last 
two years, was precisely the same as 
in Wolsey’s time. Of late (I write 
in the year of 1846), a broad, neat 
towing - walk, encroaching, alas! 
greatly on the breadth of the river, 
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and superseding the ancient, sedgy, 
winding borders, has been framed. 
As I gazed upon the pleasure-boats 
softly descending, almost by the 
force of the current alone, towards 
Thames Ditton, the unpretending 
tower of that village church rose to 
view above some willows on the 
river's brink. Within that lowly 
edifice there are remains of former 
importance ; there is a confessional, 
elaborately constructed, and in full 
preservation, which contains the re- 
mains of—who do you think, good 
reader ?—the great Wolsey’s head- 
cook, who condescended to be buried 
within Thames Ditton Church. 

There were lights now in the 
Swan, and the chimes of Kingston 
Church sounded, sweet and full, 
along the river; even the ferry- 
boat, returning from a fresh excur- 
sion, became dim. I hastened into 
the gardens to catch the parting 
fragrance of its luxuriant flowers, 
and to gaze, before it was obscured, 
upon that fagade by Wren, which 
you approach from the entrance 
through the Water Gallery. 

Impressed with the dignity of the 
theme, in love with the romance of 
its associations, interested in the 
past, disgusted with its present state, 
I here set down some facts and im- 

ressions which have been gleaned 
in various sources relative to this 
princely residence. 

No one now thinks about the an- 
tiquity of Hampton Court, which 
seems to have been the creation of 
Wolsey, who, as we ordinarily sup- 
pose, fixed upon its flat locality for 
the site of a palace. As we look at 
the garden front, more French than 
English, of heavy grandeur, and with 
a sort of vulgar importance about it, 
we little dream that this was once— 
not yesterday, certainly, but in the 
twelfth century—a receptory, in 
which resided a sister of the order of 
St.John. She was removed to some 
other spot, and the consecrated 
ground on which she had been 
planted was bestowed upon the 
Knights Hospitallers of the order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who had a 
manor or a mansion here. 

I have sometimes wondered what 
reasons induced Wolsey to turn his 
eyes towards this manor with greedy 
look, or to choose this site for his 
kingly designs ; for the land about it 
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is a dead flat, and there are many 
more beautiful spots on the river- 
side; but then, be it remembered, 
he got it for nothing. For when, in 
the early part of the reign of Henry 
VIIL., the Cardinal obtained a lease 
of the manor of Hampton from the 
priors of St. John, it is more than 
probable that he designed the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, or fore- 
saw, by his shrewd and penetrating 
mind, that the spirit of the nation 
would doom them to destruction. 
There were, besides, great advan- 
tages in the acquisition, comprising 
as it did many other manors, Walton- 
on-Thames, Walton Legh, Byflete, 
Esher, Oatlands, and halfascore more. 
On the suppression of the knights, the 
fee of the manor of Hampton was 
retained by the crown, and this, the 
gift originally of the Lady Joan 
Gray to the Hospitallers, has since 
remained annexed to the crown. 
The estate, thus secured to the 
English public by a sort of rapine, 
had increased marvellously in value 
since the records termed Doomsday 
had been enrolled; then it only 
answered to thirty-five hides, and 
aid the modest tribute of three shil- 
ings annually for the privilege of 
fishing and laying nets in the river. 

One fancy that I have respecting 
the motives of Wolsey in choosing 
to erect his palace on the site of the 
Knights Hospitallers, may produce a 
smile. None better knew the value 
of birth than this low-born man: 
now this ancient brotherhood could 
only be entered by such as could 
produce undeniable testimonies of 
a noble origin; four proofs were 
required, the testimonial, the literal, 
the local, and the secret. The Eng- 
lish knights were a sort of offset or 
supplement to the grand institution 
at Malta. It is possible that a sense 
of fitness, a mixture of reverence for 
rank, and fondness for the half-mili- 
tary, half-religious character of these 
knights, may have rendered the ma- 
nor of Hampton a suitable place in 
Wolsey’s eyes for his own grandeur 
and for the reception of kings. 

The persecuted knights, as their 
historian Boisgueslin tells us, fled to 
Malta, where they were kindly re- 
ceived and consoled ; and the work- 
men of Wolsey, himself the archi- 
tect, were soon seen where the long 
robes of the knights decorated with 
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the Maltese Cross, and the sons of 
some of the best families in England, 
had dwelt in honour. 

The place lay conveniently for the 
Cardinal's access, when, during the 
short time of his holding the bishop- 
ric of Winchester, Esher Place was 
his residence ; and thence he might 
have ridden any fine morning to 
Hampton, passing through his own 
manors of Moulsey, and being ferried 
in one of his barges across, for no 
bridge was erected until many years 
afterwards. And then were com- 
pleted those five courts, of which 
two, intended as offices to others, 
alone remain. Tudor despotism, suc- 
ceeded by Guelphic (faste, have 
marred the grandest plan that ever 
was contemplated in this country. 
The first court is perfect, with a 
good deal of the college air in it; 
the second, alas! is disgraced by a 
column of [onic pillars, the design of 
the infatuated Wren, one of the 


many men ruined by a madness for 
the classical. 

Leaving architectural discussions 
to other hands, and merely remark- 
ing with an unspeakable bitterness 
of ie 


, that Hampton Court wasin 
Queen Elizabeth’s time pronounced 
by Heutzner to have been as 
noble and uniform a pile, and as ca- 
pacious, as any Gothic architecture 
can have made it; let us think of 
it as the scene of unprecedented ec- 
clesiastical and political power: the 
last specimen of that household mag- 
nificence which priesthood could 
compass when conjoined with civil 
dignity. 

Conceive the palace to have con- 
sisted of those five courts, three of 
which afterwards fell into decay ; 
suppose them to have been con- 
structed all of that fine red brick, of 
which the remaining ones are still 
composed ; fancy the present courts 
as in the character of handmaidens 
to the others, which reached to the 
tennis-court ; comprehend that these 
courts contained one thousand five 
hundred chambers, were provided 
with two hundred and eighty silk 
beds for visitors of superior ranks, 
and were furnished with one thou- 
sand retainers, and you will have 
some notion how the Cardinal lived 
in the zenith of his power. Then 
look at the old chimneys, and view 
their solidity and size; peep up 
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the immense fire-places in the offices ; 
in each of these an ox might be 
roasted whole. Enter the front hall, 
and picture to yourself its three 
boards, with three different officers ; 
its steward, who was a priest; its 
treasurer, a knight ; its comptroller, 
who was an esquire. Then, to pro- 
vide against the sins and excesses of 
the banquet, there was a confessor 
and a doctor, besides marshals and 
ushers of the hall to keep the peace, 
ond almoners to dole out the broken 
fragments of the feast te mendicants 
at the door. Go then into the kit- 
chens, into which none of the retainers 
were allowed to enter, and see the 
master-cook walking about in velvet 
or satin, ge a = chain ; count, 
if you can, all the yeomen, and 
grooms, and clerks, and assistants, 
yeomen of the stirrup, farriers, and 
maltours, each keeping four horses. 
But this is vulgar state compared 
with the personal dignity, and ex- 
quisiteness of the great lord of the 
whole, with his nine or ten lords, 
the flower of the nation. They, with 
their two or three servants; then 
his chief chamberlain, and his gen- 
tlemen-ushers, his gentlemen-waiters, 
his gentlemen-cupbearers, all men of 
degree, and I will engage, handsome 
too, for the cardinal understood stage 
effect ; then his twelve doctors and 
chaplains, his clerk of the closet, his 
secretaries, his two clerks of the 
signet, and four counsellors learned in 
the law. Suppose them even on ordi- 
nary occasions crossing those stately 
courts, and wonder, if you may, at 
the jealousy of Henry the Eighth. 

I say little of Wolsey’s riding- 
clerk, or of his fourteen footmen, 
garnished with rich riding coats ; his 
herald-at-arms; his four minstrels ; 
though one can see him in imagination 
riding forth from the gateway of his 
palace upon his mule, his “ short lusty 
figure,” as some one has ill-naturedly 
described him, borrowing from the 
majesty of his intellect its sole grace ; 
and we can follow him in thought 
towards Esher Place, his retreat, his 
cottage, as it were, to recruit the 
spirits all on the stretch at Hampton 
Court; or journeying in sober pace 
to London, avoiding the important 
town of Kingston—so much was his 
reason bowed down before the super- 
stitions of his time—and the man 
who planned Hampton Court and 
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Christ Church turned pale at the 
mention of a prediction that Kings- 
ton was a fatal name to him, and 
fatal it was. Yet the weakness does 
him no harm in our affections, whilst 
it betrays and challenges our pity 
the while, the inward sense of in- 
security, the perturbed mind which 
fixed itself on shadows, the mournful 
conviction that life “ was but a stage.” 

Nor were the pleasures of the field 
wanting to give relief to the ener- 
vating luxury of the palace. Be- 
coming immensely corpulent, Henry, 
unable longer to hunt in the forest, 
passed an act of parliament (it is no 
use expressing it any other way, he 
was the parliament) for making a 
royal chase at Hampton Court ; 
uietly seizing several parishes on 
the other side of the Thames, stock- 
ing them with deer, and impaling 
the whole; and although, in the 
time of his son, this usurpation was 
partly set aside, the crown has still 
a right to all the game in those 
parishes, and the chase, lessened in, 
its extent, exists still; Long Ditton 
and the neighbourhood of Kingston 
included. Wolsey, like other church- 
men, whether he hunted himself or 
not, encouraged the chase, as did 
Cranmer, who was called the “ rough 
rider ;” and, accordingly, when the 
French ambassadors came to Hamp- 
ton Court, the festivities there were 
prefaced by a hunt; and the French 
ambassadors, after being regaled by 
the mayor of London “ with wines, 
sugars, beaves, mutton, capons, and 
wild fowle,” as Cavendish certifies, 
did remove to Hampton Court, there 
to be entertained with unprecedented 
splendour, the fame of which was 
yet the theme of foreign courts 
when Wolsey was on his death-bed. 

Meantime there had been such a 
preparation at the palace for the re- 
ception of these foreigners as had 
never been known before, nor after 
the dynasty of the Tudors was run 
out, was ever again known in Eng- 
land; and Wolsey had the good 
fortune of possessing among his gen- 
tlemen-ushers one capable from his 
acquirements of chronicling the whole, 
and certain, from his affection to his 
master, to colour his narrative with 
favourable tints. Such was Sir Wil- 
liam Cavendish, whose pains, accord- 
ing to his own account, “ were not 
small nor light,” but who was daily 
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travelling up and down from cham- 
ber to chamber; for the principal 
officers of the household had been 
commanded “neither to spare for 
any cost, expense, or travayle, to 
make such a triumphant banquet as 
they might not only wonder at it 
here, but also make a glorious report 
of it in their own country, to the 
great honour of the king and his 
realm.” Sagacious and crafty cardi- 
nal! 

And a banquet, such as nations 
might marvel at it was. And the 
Frenchmen were, says Cavendish, as 
it seemed, “ rapt in a heavenly para- 
dise ;” and then to see the great 
Wolsey in the midst of all this mag- 
nificence, calling for a chair, and sit- 
ting down in the centre of all this 
paradise, laughing heartily, gave to 
the scene that without which all 
such gorgeous displays must be cold 
and joyless—the spirit of joyous hos- 
—- But, alas! already the can- 

er was in the rose; and all this 
pomp and state, too mighty for a 
subject, hastened the events that fol- 
lowed; and after this, observes the 
gentleman-usher, “ began new mat- 
ters which troubled the heads and im- 
aginations of all the court ;” and the 
smothered fire of Henry's passion 
for Anne Boleyn flamed out, and 
finally consumed the cardinal. 

With the fall of the cardinal began 
the decline of Hampton Court; not 
that the long neglect which has been 
the disgrace of modern times was then 
apparent, but the importance of the 
place as a palace decayed away. The 
first symptom of royal jealousy had 
been appeased by the present from 
Wolsey of this place, with all its ap- 
purtenances, to the king—a sacrifice 
which was repaid by the gracious 
permission for him “to lie in his 
palace at Richmond at certain times.” 
Upon the final ruin of the cardinal, 
Henry chose to assume to himself 
the distinction of having erected 
Hampton Court ; and when in 1540, 
an act was passed for creating the 
honour of Hampton Court, the pre- 
amble stated, that “it had pleased the 
king to erect, build, and make a 
goodly, sumptuous, beautiful, and 
princely manor, decent and conve- 
nient for a king,” on this spot. Des- 
tined, it is true, for a time, to re- 
ceive, but only in his decline, the 
king, under its roof, the palace be- 
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came henceforth the scene of royal ac- 
couchements, the nursery and school- 
house of young princes. Ere yet its 
now ancibilated courts began to 
totter to their fall, Edward VI. first 
saw the light in its chambers; and 
in one of them his young mother 
expired in her anguish. A gloom 
hung over the pile, now only ten- 
anted at times by its royal owners, 
the spirit of Wolsey seemed to hover 
in vengeance over it; for the next 
scene enacted here was the appear- 
ance of Catherine Howard as queen. 
Undismayed by the fate which seemed 
to hang over all that was here per- 
formed, Henry gave his hand to 
Katharine Parr in the chapel of 
Ilampton Court, and kept the Christ- 
mas ensuing, that of 1543, here; but 
the hall which had witnessed the 
splendour of Wolsey was but dimly 
lighted up with the festivities of that 
heartless and politic marriage. Yet 
one incident of romance gives a lin- 
gering interest to that very hall. 
On one of the panes of that window 
situated on one side of the dais, at 
the upper end of the hall, and be- 
neath a ceiling of beautiful work- 
manship, Henry Howard, earl of 
Surrey, loitering among the cour- 
tiers, wrote some lines with a dia- 
mond, on the fair Geraldine, which 
first aroused the suspicions of Henry, 
and directed them to the Earl— 
another sad incident which seemed 
to turn all in that house to melan- 
choly. 

The next sombre visitants were 
Philip and Mary, who were not of a 
temper to kindle new merriment in 
the silent chambers of the often-de- 
serted palace. But in the succeeding 
reign, Hampton Court was again the 
scene of good cheer and gay hearts. 
A play, said, I know not on what au- 
thority, to have been Henry VIIL.’s, 
was acted before her majesty, and 
Shakspeare is stated to me been 
one of the actors in it; and the hall 
in the day-time rang with the game 
of tables, and resounded to the 
laughter of courtiers, while the with- 
drawing-room, into which you enter 
by a door upon the dais, and which 
delighted Sir Walter Scott by the 
perfection of its proportions and the 
richness of its ceiling, and provoked 
the thought of an imitative chamber 
at Abbotsford, decorated with pen- 
dent ornaments, the cognizances of 
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the Tudors, received the manly dig- 
nity of the queen, here troubled by 
rumours of conspiracies, contrived, 
as it was the fashion to surmise, by 
Mary of Scotland. 

Her Christmasings were closed in 
death, and the next time that the 
walls of Wolsey’s palace echoed to a 
royal voice it was to that of James I., 
as with a wisdom which, as Arch- 
bishop Whitgift protested, proceeded 
from the special assistance of God's 
Spirit, he acted as moderator to the 
conference between Presbyterians and 
the members of the English hierar- 


This celebrated meeting was held 
within the withdrawing-room of the 
privy-chamber, with all the lords of 
the privy-council assisting. And 
then James, in his capacious gar- 
ments, his quilted stiletto - proof 
doublets, and his plaided breeches, 
thus delivered his opinion, whilst his 
rolling eye fixed itself, without any 
regard to the shame of those thus 
gazed upon, on any stranger :— 

“Tf you aim at a Scottish presby- 
tery it agrees as well with monar- 
chy,” lisped the monarch, “as God 
and the devil. Then Jack and Will, 
&c., and Dick, shall meet, and at their 
pleasure censure me and my coun- 
cil. Therefore I reiterate my former 
speech, ‘ Lerois’avisera. Stay,I pray, 
for seven years before you demand, 
and then, if you find me grow pursy 
and fat, I may, perchance, hearken 
to you, for that government will 
keep me in breath and find me work 
enough.” 

Even whilst James thus exposed 
himself to derision, there was formed 
in the seclusion of those very cham- 
bers a mind singularly refined for 
the period, and there expanded a 
heart which inherited only the weak- 
nesses, and not the vices, of the king. 
A weakly and even almost deformed 
child, the park of Hampton was the 
accustomed haunt of the ill-fated 
Charles I., and he was left so long 
in the seclusion of the place 
which served successively as his nur- 
sery, the scene of his honeymoon, 
and his prison. There is an elm near 
the stud-house in the park which 
still bears the name of King Charles's 
swing. One can picture to one’s self 
the delicate yet princely boy hunt- 
ing in the chase, for his exercises, as 
Sir Philip Warwick affirms, “were 
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manly, and he rid the great horse 
very well, and on the little saddle he 
was not only adroit, but a laborious 
hunter or fieldman.” 

Yet still Charles scems not to 
have been fond of the palace, and 
only to have taken refuge in it in 
after years either for the privacy of 
his honeymoon, or when driven to it, 
as in 1625, by the plague, when he 
gave audience here to foreign am- 
bassadors. Amid its dreary and 
mouldering courts he was afterwards 
immured, taunted with the semblance 
of respect, and attended by the par- 
liament commissioners, yet ever and 
anon terrified by receiving little 
anonymous billets, which advertised 
him of wicked designs on his life ; one 
of them, the intimation of the Hamp- 
ton Court conspiracy, “together with 
the horrid resolution of one George 
Greenland, corporal, who, in the 
space of three dayes, did undertake 
to murder his majesty at Hampton 
Court.” 


“More than king-catching herein you 
may spy, 

King-killing Hampton Court’s conspi- 
racy.” 


But, as Cromwell wrote to his con- 
fidant Hammond, “ My dear friend, 
let us look into providences ; surely 
they mean somewhat ;” the king 
was reserved for a less miserable fate 
than that of private assassination. 
During Charles’s imprisonment at 
Hampton Court it again assumed the 
appearance of a court, having been 
previously prepared for his reception 
by the yeomen of the wardrobe. His 
chaplains were here to do their duty, 
the nobility had access to him, and 
what he more valued, he was per- 
mitted at times to visit his children, 
who were in the custody of Lord 
Northumberland at Sion House. 
Distrusting, as well he might, this 
semblance of kindness, Charles formed 
a resolution to escape, and effected it 
with so little difficulty as to have 
given the impression that Cromwell 
connived at the scheme. One even- 
ing—it was his practice before prayers 
to be alone for a time—he was longer 
than usual in his devotions. At 
first there were no suspicions; which 
were, however, awakened by the re- 
peated crying ofa greyhound. Then 
it was found that the king was gone. 
He had escaped by a part of the gar- 
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dens called Paradise, and had slipped 
away in the twilight. Tis attendant 
Ashburnham, who had resided dur- 
ing the king’s stay at Ditton, was 
then sent for, when it was found that 
he had made off some days before, 
and that all his household stuff had 
been sold. Some say the king reached 
Bagshot that very night, having 
given 20/. for a guide. The rooms 
trom which the king escaped are 
situated near the chapel, where often 
his devotions were proffered on 
bended knees. 

The palace was now long empty, 
and narrowly escaped being sold by 
the parliamentary commissioners. 
Cromwell, however, looked upon it 
as a convenient residence; it was 
stayed from sale in 1653; and the 
Protector built the Toy Inn for his 
Roundhead soldiers, and put up the 
wretched cavalry barracks in the 
palace-yard for his bodv-guard. And 
then the great man of the day took 
up his abode in Wolsey’s fabric— 
how would the spirit of the cardinal 
have chafed had it been conscious of 
such presence! and here were to be 
heard in public, admonitions to “ war 
with fleshly reasonings,” to “ wait 


for the —— and all that 


traffic with religious matters that 
hypocrisy has need of. Here was 
Elizabeth Cromwell publicly mar- 
ried to the Lord Falconberg. But 
all was not triumph; Conscience, 
pointed by the voice of a favourite 
daughter, haunted the man who be- 
gan a career upon a small stock of 
principle, but was made a villain by 
success. In the chambers of the 
old palace expired Mrs. Clayton, 
who in her delirium taxed her father 
with his crimes; and here his power- 
ful mind, impressed by a prediction 
that when his dog had died in a cer- 
tain room, once inhabited by Charles, 
that his own glory should depart 
from him, Cromwell's last illness 
commenced. 

General Monk, after the Restora- 
tion, received a present of Hampton 
Court ; but accepted a sum of money, 
and gave it back to the crown. And 
another honeymoon, rather differ- 
ent to the love - passages which 
must have taken place between 
Charles and Henrietta, was soon en- 
acted here, and where the tendril- 
like curls of that lovely and loved 
one had shaken in the breeze, a train 
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of Portuguese ladies, in their mon- 
strous fardingals, or guarde infantos, 
their complexions “olivador and suffi- 
ciently unagreeable” (according to 
Evelyn), paraded their clumsy forms. 
Such was the retinue of Katharine 
of Braganza, who had been married, 
about a week before, to Charles II. 
And here came the king, and pro- 
bably Lady Castlemaine. And hi- 
ther was brought the famous bed, 
an embroidery of silver on crimson 
velvet, a present from the States of 
Holland to the king, costing 8000/. 
And the royal chamber was enriched, 
too, by a great looking-glass and 
toilet of beaten gold, a gift of Hen- 
rietta Maria. Cabinets, brought 
from Portugal, enriched the hall, 
which was then in daily use, and the 
whole palace was nobly furnished. 
The park was at this time planted 
with Recsie rows, and the canal was 
completed, and syrens and statues, 
cast in copper by Fanelli, were scat- 
tered about the gardens. There was 
a fountain, yet, observes Evelyn, “ no 
plenty of water.” This deficiency 
of springs and the hardness of all 
water not carried from the river is, 
indeed, one evil of that neighbour- 
hood. Wolsey, at a vast expense by 
conduits built on the high grounds 
of Combe Warren, on the opposite 
side of the river, had the water 
in his time conveyed to Hamp- 
ton Court in leaden pipes, each of 
them weighing twenty-six pounds; 
and he procured also an additional 
supply from a branch of the river 
Colne at ten miles’ distance. Why 
he did not avail himself of the 
Thames is by no means manifest. 

The gardens-were, however, very 
confined, yet many a revel was held 
in them during the gay rule of 
Charles IT. and the parterre, which 
they called Paradise, whence his fa- 
ther escaped, and a banqueting- 
house set over a cave, or cellar, were 
the scenes of many a carousal which 
distanced Wolsey’s entertainments, if 
not in splendour, yet in the license 
permitted to the guests. 

All was over; the butterflies of 
Charles's court were smashed in an 
hour, and James, ill-treating his 
young, high-minded, and loving wife, 
brought his court to the palace, and 
there received the pope’s nuncio. 
Brief and joyless was his career, and 
many, perhaps, thought nothing 
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could be gloomier than his reign. 
They were mistaken. William came. 
He came and saw. Was it the dead 
flat of the palace gardens that re- 
called his beloved Holland and at- 
tracted him? Or was it the sombre 
grandeur of its courts, or the seclu- 
sion from subjects whom he loved 
not, or courtiers whom he despised ? 
Kensington was ever too cheerful for 
him. Unhap ily for Hampton Court, 
Queen Mary had pretensions toa taste. 
This was a national misfortune. She 
cast her eyes upon the palace, and 
observing on pleasantly it was situ- 
ated, proposed improvements. But 
the work of demolition was first ne- 
cessary, and in 1690 the principal 

art of the old fabric facing the 

Iome Park was taken down; the 
rest, those two fine courts which re- 
main, were only spared for conveni- 
ence until the whole should be com- 
pleted on the plan approved by the 
queen. Sir Cieldenber Wren, who 
was appointed after the great fire of 
London surveyor-general of the 
works, sent in his “plans, eleva- 
tions, and sections of two new royal 
apartments at Hampton Court, being 
a part only of the surveyor’s design 
for a new palace there;” the word 
apartments being used in the French 
sense, and meaning a distinct suite of 
rooms. 

As the great design of Wolsey 
mutilated, sank brick by brick to the 
earth, so the impertinent construction 
by Wren arose. He had not spent 
the early part of his architectural 
life in Paris to no purpose, and it 
was natural to him to accommodate 
the foreign tastes of his employers. 
Queen Mary’s judgment was pro- 
nounced by the flatterers of the day to 
be exquisite, and she loved to dis- 
course with the knigut upon archi- 
tecture, mathematics, and literature 
of the useful kind; for her head was 
as manly as her heart, and she pos- 
sessed in perfection those acquire- 
ments which make woman, some- 
times to the cost of others, a reason- 
ing, disagreeable being. 

The third great quadrangle chiefly 
comprises the buildings by Wren. 
The south and east sides of this court 
were entirely taken down, and the 
present state rooms were erected. 
The west and north sides—compris- 
ing a room of communication 109 
feet in length, and the queen's guard- 
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room and presence-chamber—retain 
marks of the ancient structure; but 
a new facade was given to the whole. 
In four years, just before the death 
of Queen Mary, the two “ apart- 
ments,” as they were called, were 
completed : that fronting the Home 
Park being the queen’s; whilst the 
king’s apartment, fronting the Privy 
Garden, overlooked the Thames. To 
form an access to this, Wren erected 
a portico of ninety feet long, con- 
sisting of a colonnade of Ionic pillars, 
which rose amid the embattled para- 
pets of Wolsey’s structure. Similar 
enormity was contemplated by Kent, 
who proposed extending a twin colon- 
nade along the opposite side of the 
court ; but he was prevented by Sir 
Robert Walpole. The apartments, 
when completed, were highly ap- 
proved of by King William, who 
was heard, writes the grandson of 
Sir Christopher Wren in the Paren- 
talia, “ once particularly, in the hear- 
ing of some noble persons of the first 
quality in England, to say, that these 
two apartments, for good proportion, 
state, and convenience jointly, were 
not to be paralleled by any palace in 
Europe.” “ And,” observes the edi- 
tor of Camden's Britannia, “ the ad- 
ditions made to it by King William 
aud Queen Mary do so far excel 
what it was before, that they evi- 
dently shew what vast advancements 
architecture has received since that 
time.” 

The mathematical mind of the 
queen and the congenial precision of 
the king were next exhibited in the 
fashioning of the garden. Lawns 
were soon shaped out, intersected 
with broad gravel- walks, and yews 
were planted at set distances. Lou- 
don and Wise, the royal gardeners, 
have the merit or de-merit of the 
design, hallowed by King William’s 
approval. To him, to borrow from 
a modern poet, was 


«* All the wold admill;” 


and Nature’s scenes served little 
other purpose than to be cut up into 
trenches, or made serviceable to war 
or state. The chief walk was de- 
corated with statues and vases, and 
one of the vases was executed by 
Caius Gabriel Cibber, in competition 
with a foreigner, who executed the 
other: these have been mercilessly 
remoyed to Windsor. To complete 
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the history of Wren’s share in Hamp- 
ton Court, it must first be mentioned 
that he built the ranger’s house, 
called the Pavilion, near the river ; 
and then, covered, in his own day, 
with glory, which, on many accounts, 
will ever exalt his name, he fixed 
himself in a house on the green of 
Hampton Court, and there resided 
till his death. 

We can easily conceive the worse 
than gloom in which the palace 
was enveloped during the reign of 
William, for dull state is a thou- 
sand times worse than desolation. 
Nor could the courtly scene be much 
enlivened by the heavy, domestic 
virtues of Queen Anne, who was 
here confined, giving birth to her 
short-lived son, the Duke of Glou- 
cester. It is one proof of the melan- 
choly of William’s reign, that there 
have been no court chroniclers, not 
only no Pepyses and Evelyns, but no 
lady-gossips and letter-writers; no 
Lady Mary Wortleys, nor Mrs. 
Montagues. All was dry theolog 
or gloomy politics in the king's 
apartments, or grave disputations 
or heavy tapestry- work in the 
queen’s. 

Their day was over ; and the walks 
of Hampton Court gardens were 
es with other sights than 

ing William leaning on his favour- 
ite Bentinck, or opening his heart, 
which had much of the hero in it, to 
Keppel. Pope was now seen, his 
small, deformed person resting on 
one of the seats, coquetting for heurs 
with the court ladies; and here 
Lord Petre cut off the lock ef Ara- 
bella Fermon'’s hair,—here, there- 
fore, originated that exquisite poem, 
written in a fortnight, and published 
at first in Lintot's Miscellany, the 
“ Rape of the Lock.” 

Anne occasionally resided at the 
palace; after her reign, it relapsed 
again into its character of a royal 
nursery. Hence the great number 
of juvenile and infantile portraits in 
the apartments,—the royal babies, 
from Sey VIII. downwards to the 
last fair infant daughter of George 
Ill. Itis remarkable that there is 
at present no portrait there of our 
present quecn. 

A promise of vulgar gaicty was 
apparent in the time of George I., 
who caused the great hall to be made 
into a theatre; and the stage was 
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retained in the scene of Wolsey’s 
triumphs until the year 1790. The 
last royal personage who dwelt in 
the apartments was one, the most 
popular of his family, Frederic Prince 
of Wales. He left behind him, in 
numerous pictures, memorials of his 
residence at the palace. And in the 
park are still be traced some lines of 
fortifications, drawn out for the mili- 
tary instruction of the incipient 
“ butcher” of the year ’45, William 
Duke of Cumberland. 

With the untimely death of Fre- 
deric ended all the dignity of Hamp- 
ton Court, which was soon, with more 
good nature than good taste, lent out 
—I know no other phrase—to the 
impoverished branches of noble fa- 
milies, to titled widows or honour- 
able spinsters, or half- pay naval 
or adiery officers. The palace 
was soon engrossed not only by 
themselves, but by their furniture 
and papers. Possession made them 
presumptuous : one after another the 
apartments were closed to the public, 
and occupied by Lady Marys and 
their paroquets. | Wolsey’s hall, 
alas! resounded no longer with the 
pipe and tabor sounding for the 
corantoe, nor with the dulcimer wail- 
ing out the notes to the pavone. Cob- 
webs were aloft in the noble roof, 
beneath were my Lady Sarah’s boxes. 
In process of time it seemed to be 
forgotten that there was a hall, or 
had ever been a hall: when all the 
boxes were at last unkennelled, the 
existence of one was treated as a dis- 
covery—a national surprise. It re- 
quired, indeed, almost a fortune to 
see Hampton Court in those days of 
iniquity. The few rooms that were 
shewn were thronged by a hot crew, 
who had each to pay some toll to a vi- 
rago of a housemaiden at each several 
door. “Pay a shilling here, sir!” 
sounded like a knell in one’sears. I 
knew one gentleman—naval, pro- 
bably, and Irish, of course, with a 
tinge of Scottish blood in his veins— 
who, incensed at last, refused to pay 
tribute. A violent altercation en- 
sued, and he was not allowed to 
pass, but shut up for some hours, 
until the lady housemaid thought 
better of it, in a chamber, King Wil- 
liam staring at him all the while, 
and Queen Mary, cold as ice, freezing 
him with her gaze. At length, after 
various obstacles, public and private, 
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—after bringing Mr. [ume himself 
from town several times to order 
Lady Mary or Lady Sarah’s boxes 
moved out ofthis room (for after the 
legislature had interfered the deni- 
zens of the palace proved contuma- 
cious), the palace was opened gratis 
in a royal way to an anxious, palace- 
loving public. I remember, when 
young, considering that to see Hamp- 
ton Court was an event only to hap- 
pen once in one’s life ; now fancy walk- 
ing in any day, and going there too, if 
you liked, with no money in your 
pocket,—only, perhaps, if you chose 
to be liberal, giving a poor, civil 
policeman a sixpence for an excellent 
little guide-book! It is like a 
vision; and Mr. Hume, the chief 
promoter, deserves any thing but a 
monument (for I hate monuments) 
for it. 

After the main part of the 
work was accomplished, there was 
still Wolsey’s hall to open and to 
clear. Now the hall is an excellent 
receptacle for old china, worm-eaten 
books, or title-papers, table linen, 
family pictures—it would even ac- 
commodate guinea - pigs and silk- 
worms. I will not venture to de- 
clare what was in it, nor have we 
any right to inquire; but this I 
know, that it took many visits from 
Mr. Hume to excavate—for I fancy 
that might be an appropriate word— 
box from beneath box, and to insist 
upon some high-born denizen of the 
great almshouse carrying it elsewhere. 
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It is opened, and now, even with 
all its grave defects, it is a regal sight. 
One only feature disfigured it till 
lately. ‘The interior was, until about 
eighteen months ago, guarded by 
policemen, who played with great 
propriety the same role as the house- 
maidens of old. They were efficient, 
but certainly did not look very like the 
servants of a palace. The queen, on 
visiting Hampton Court, was shocked 
beyond measure at their blue-and- 
white, privy -council-like costume; 
and commanded that, without delay, 
they should wear the undress royal 
livery, and so they now do. It is vexa- 
tious to reflect, that by the injudicious 
though well-meant opening of the 
palace on Sundays, this body of fine, 
and, as it seems to me, well-conducted 
men are kept away from divine 
service by this arrangement. 

I have omitted to remark that 
once, and once only, Hampton Court 
was appropriated as the retreat of a 
age driven by circumstances from 

is dominions. This was in 1795, 
when the Prince of Orange sought 
an asylum in England, and found it 
in this palace. And might not that 
appropriation serve as a hint for fu- 
ture times? Europe may not always 
go on peaceably, and to what pur- 
pose can the fabric, alternately the 
court and the prison, be better ap- 
plied than as the suitable domicile of 
royal or illustrious personages, when 
in unmerited distress ?. 
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PRINCIPAL CAMPAIGNS IN THE RISE OF NAPOLEON. 
No. VII. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF FRIEDLAND. 


Wane from every quarter ruin was, 
as we have seen, breaking in upon 
the Prussian monarchy, negotiations 
for peace were also carrying on, and 
with the degree of success which 
was to be expected from the gloom 
character of the events by which 
they were occasioned. The Mar- 
quis de Luchessini, bearing pro- 
posals of peace, had already reached 
the French head-quarters on the 
2ist October, and as Napoleon re- 
fused to grant an armistice, entered 
immediately into negotiations with 
Duroc | Talleyrand for a final 
treaty. 

The terms demanded by the con- 

ueror were, that Prussia should re- 
linguish all her provinces west of the 
Elbe, pay a contribution of a hun- 
dred ioe of francs, and renounce 
for the future every right to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Germany. The 
negotiator, doubting how far he 
could accede to these severe demands, 
sent them to the king, who immedi- 
ately accepted and returned them; 
and on the 27th they were already 
submitted to the emperor for his 
signature. But the events previ- 
ously narrated were then passing 
between the Elbe and the Oder, and 
induced the victor to delay his final 
ratification in the hopes that addi- 
tional success might furnish addi- 
tional means of raising his terms, and 
when the catastrophes of Prentzlau 
and Passewalck, together with the 
rapid fall of so many fortresses, be- 
came known, he refused it altoge- 
ther. He then declared “he had 
not yet determined on the manner of 
granting peace to Prussia, and that 
the duty which the general welfare 
imposed upon him—a duty far more 
binding on sovereigns than any 
merely written laws, absolved him 
altogether from his previous word.” 
As no truce existed between the 
parties, Napoleon could find ample 
precedent for rising in his demands 
with the success of his arms. The 
unworthy cant about the “general 
welfare” will not so easily be defended 


by the example of any one holding a 
high station in history. 

The victory of Jena having been 
gained over new and untried foes, 
over soldiers who had still main- 
tained a high military reputation, in- 
spired greater enthusiasm in France 
than the battle of Austerlitz had 
done. A deputation of the senate 
was in consequence sent from Paris 
to congratulate the conqueror on his 
splendid achievements. In return 
for their address Napoleon commu- 
nicated to them the decrees against 
England, known as the Berlin de- 
crees, and presented them with the 
trophies taken during the campaign. 
But the gift, however splendid, was 
not gratuitous, for the victor de- 
manded in return a levy of 80,000 
men, to be raised on the conscription 
of 1807, that of 1806 being already 
exhausted. Blood, blood, and always 
blood, was the call of Napoleon, 
whose throne of power and great- 
ness was only raised on the mangled 
bodies of slaughtered thousands. 
The submissive senate readily voted 
away the lives of their countrymen ; 
but having in their address ventured, 
though in the humblest and most 
flattering terms possible, to express 
some desire for peace, it excited im- 
mediate displeasure. The slightest 
shadow of independence, of a free 
and manly thought, instantly gave 
umbrage to the idol of modern li- 
beralism ; and, accustomed to servile 
obedience, and not to counsel, Na- 
poleon told the deputation “ that 
they had very ill chosen the time to 
give him advice.” 

The victor having refused to grant 
terms to Prussia, it now became ne- 
cessary to B non oc for meeting the 
Russians advancing to the aid of 
their unfortunate allies. Nor was 
the task a difficult one, for the vast 
dominions at this time under the 
sway of the French emperor fur- 
nished ample means for opening the 
new campaign. Numerous reserves 
were drawn from France, Italy, 
Holland, Switzerland, and the states 
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of the Confederation, and forced levies 
of men were already raised in the 
usurped provinces of Hanover, 
Brunswick, and Cassel. Napoleon 
had by degrees assumed the strange 
right of elevating princes of minor 
rank to the dignity of kings. Whe- 
ther the exercise of this novel pre- 
rogative helped to augment his aged 
we cannot say; but it certainly did 
not tend to enhance the lustre of 
royalty. However this may be, the 
Elector of Saxony became one of the 
promoted; and having, along with 
the other sovereign princes of the 
house of Saxony, the Dukes of Saxe- 
Weimar, Gotha, Meiningen, and Hil- 
deburghausen, been admitted mem- 
bers of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, he was made King of Saxony, 
and his contingent of troops fixed at 
22,000 men. It was only with the 
blood of the brave that the favours 
conferred by Napoleon were to be 
paid. 

The French force ready to take 
the field amounted, according to the 
best authorities, to nearly 200,000 
men, under the immediate command 
of the emperor. Besides these, a 
corps, under Jerome Bonaparte, was 
engaged in reducing the Silesian 
fortresses, and another, under Mar- 
shal Mortier, in observing Colberg 
and Swedish Pomerania, and in co- 
vering the rear of the army. The 
allies were far inferior in strength. 
Besides the troops that garrisoned 
Colberg, Dantzig, Graudenz, and a 
few minor posts, the Prussians had 
been able to bring only 15,000 men, 
the remnant of their splendid army, 
into the field; these were placed un- 
der the orders of General Lestocq, 
an officer, as the result proved, of 
great merit. General Benningsen 
was advancing with 53,000 Russians, 
and was followed by Count Buxho- 
veden with 38,000 more; while in 
the rear a small reserve was assem- 
bling under General Essen. The 
Russian field-marshal Kaminski was 
named commander-in-chief of all 
these forces. The advantage of 
numbers, confidence, experience, were 
all, therefore, greatly on the side of 
Napoleon. Other causes seemed to 
tell still more decisively in his fa- 
vour. 

The Prussian corps formed but a 
small portion of the troops destined 
to fight the battle of Prussian inde- 
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pendence, and the defeats of Jena 
and Auerstadt obliged the Russian 
commanders to begin éheir campaign 
under the most unfavourable aus- 
pices. They had expected to avenge 
the defeat of Austerlitz by the side 
of the Prussians, and they now found 
that, instead of auxiliaries, they had 
become principals in the war. The 
idea that the Russian army was to 
be sacrificed for Prussia in a contest 
in which their country had little to 
gain, made a deep and unfavourable 
impression on the minds of the troops. 
This feeling was augmented by the 
knowledge that the losses sustained 
during the campaign of 1805 had not 
yet been replaced, and that great 
difficulty existed in forming and as- 
sembling soldiers in the vast domi- 
nions of the czar. It was evident 
that, notwithstanding the good-will 
of the Emperor Alexander and the 
bravery of the troops, reflections of 
this nature could hardly fail to 
weaken the bonds that linked the 
two armies together, and deprive 
them of much of that strength which 
they would have derived from a 
more perfect union of views and 
feelings. Prussia fought for her 
very existence; the negotiations for 
peace had shewn that she had no- 
thing but the fate of arms to rest 
upon. Russia, on the rs 
fought only to support a nearly 
ruined ally. 

The localities also were greatly 
against the allies, for the Poles only 
awaited the arrival of the French to 
rise in their favour. The country 
that became the theatre of war had 
no fortress, except the citadel of 
Graudenz, that could lend any sup- 
port to the operations. Pillau and 
Dantzig were too distant to have 
any influence ; the stores had there- 
fore to be assembled in open towns, 
and often became the prey of the 
enemy. The Prussian levies and 
reinforcements came in but slowly, 
and in the Russian army discord ran 
so high that Field-marshal Kaminski, 
who was subject indeed to mental in- 
firmities, was deposed by his own 
generals. As the parties could not 
afterwards agree about his successor, 
this extraordinary measure left the 
army for nearly three weeks without 
a general-in-chief, and, divided into 
two corps, was commanded by officers 
at variance with each other. It was 
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under such unfavourable auspices 
that the first Polish campaign 
opened. 
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On the 28th November the ad- 
vance-guard of the French army en- 
tered the ancient capital of Poland. 


THe were 
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The enthusiasm of the people was at 
its height ; the most extravagant ac- 
clamations of joy hailed the arrival 
of Murat’s troops whenever they ap- 
peared; the slavery of years was 
forgotten in an instant. In the ene- 
mies of their oppressors the multi- 
tude beheld only liberators, and 
already, in their excited fancies, saw 
their country independent, and the 
light of oleen dispersing the heavy 
gloom which had so long overspread 
the land of their fathers. From far 
and near the voice of justice and pa- 
triotism claimed from the mighty 
victor the emancipation of a brave 
and chivalrous people so barbarously 
enchained. It was a deed reserved 
for the strong of hand and high of 
heart, and certain to obtain for him 
who achieved it the brightest gar- 
land ever gathered in glory’s course. 
This garland was offered to Napo- 
leon, but his dull eye saw it not; on 
no chord of that cold and ignoble 


COLGMIN 
s 


© 
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heart could honour and gencrosity 
strike with effect ; to him power and 
dominion alone constituted greatness, 
and by following these idols he for- 
feited the most splendid opportunity 
of performing an act of true heroism 
ever offered to an individual in mo- 
dern times. 

That the emancipation of Poland 
would have been attended with diffi- 
culties may be readily granted, but 
they were not of a nature to have 
arrested Napoleon with the power 
he then possessed, had his heart been 
set upon the task. He must have 
conciliated Austria, and given her 
some compensation for the loss of her 
Gallician provinces, and the libera- 
tion of Poland must have made Rus- 
sia a deeply interested principal in 
the war; but the events of the cam- 
paign proved that he could - 
with the Russians, wanting even the 
mighty aid he would have derived 
from liberated Poland; and Austria, 
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however jealous and anxious to re- 
gain her former position in Europe, 
had been so much weakened by the 
events of 1805 that she would most 
likely have been satisfied with a rea- 
sonable equivalent. This, indeed, 
was offered ; but the offer consisted 
of plundered property, the Silesian 
provinces of Prussia, which that 
power had not yet resigned, and 
which the Emperor Francis declined 
to receive on that account. Had the 
Dalmatian provinces, taken from 
Austria in 1805, been tendered, the 
difficulty would probably have been 
removed ; but these belonged to Na- 
poleon himself, and the enemy of 
freedom could make no individual 
sacrifice to the cause of national in- 
dependence. He never even ex- 
pressed himself distinctly on the 
subject of Poland, though he allowed 
his subordinates to issue proclama- 
tions, some bearing even the forged 
name of Kosciusko, calling on the 
people to join the French. In one of 
bis bulletins the following ambiguous 
passage also appears: “Shall the 
Polish throne be re-established, and 
shall the Great Nation secure for it 
respect and independence? Shall 
she recall it to life from the grave? 
God only, who directs all human 
affairs, can solve this mystery.” 

It was at first the intention of the 
allies to defend the line of the Vis- 
tula, and Marshal Lannes had been 
defeated in an attempt to pass the 
river near Thorn, and to make him- 
self master of that town; but unex- 
plained circumstances led to a change 
of measures, and on the arrival of 
the French at Warsaw the Russians 
withdrew from Praga and the Prus- 
sians from Thorn, the orders being 
that both corps should unite behind 
the Narew. As the French, how- 
ever, followed very slowly, General 
Benningsen, on the 8th of December, 
again directed the armies to advance 
and resume their former quarters, a 
movement that caused the French 
corps to be assembled and brought 
forward, with a view, no doubt, of 
striking an early and decisive blow 
at the henins ‘The Bug and the 
Ukra were passed with slight oppo- 
sition, the Russian detachments forced 
to give way ; and on the 25th of De- 
cember Marshal Lannes, with his 
own and part of Davoust’s corps, 
appeared in front of Benningsen’s 
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army, drawn up for battle, and hay- 
ing the village of Pultusk on their 
left and a small wood on their right. 
The number of men in position 
amounted to about 40,000. Field- 
marshal Kaminski, the commander- 
in-chief, who was already on the 
road to Ostrolenska, had given or- 
ders for the allied army to retire and 
fall back behind the Russian frontier ; 
but a sudden thaw had set in and 
rendered the roads in that deep and 
loamy soil so difficult to pass, that 
Benningsen, thinking he could not 
continue his retrograde movement 
without sacrificing his artillery and 
heavy baggage, determined to halt 
on the 26th, even at the risk of being 
attacked. 

He made judicious dispositions for 
the combat, and they were all needed, 
for though the French were inferior 
in numbers, Marshal Lannes not 
having more than 30,000 men with 
him, they were vastly superior in 
the daring and confidence resulting 
from success, and which made them 
count as nothing the numerical su- 
periority of their adversaries. 

The battle of Pultusk was fought 
on the 26th of December. Napoleon 
was not present in the action, but 
Lannes made the onset with all the 
gallantry for which he and his troops 
were distinguished. Their utmost ef- 
forts failed, however, against the firm- 
ness of the Russians, and after a san- 
guinary struggle, in which the marshal 
was himself wounded, night put an 
end to the combat. The French 
withdrew from the field, leaving the 
battle-ground and 700 prisoners in 
possession of the Russians. Feeble 
trophies on which to claim a victory 
that was followed by a retreat, com- 
menced before the rising dawn could 
shew the conqueror what had become 
of their late adversaries. The Rus- 
sians lost about 3000, the French 
about 5000 men in the action. 

The only result of the battle of 
Pultusk was the safe and unmolested 
retreat it secured for the Russians ; 
but a severe blow might have been 
struck at the French had not Mar- 
shal Kaminski’s strange conduct pre- 
vented General Buxhovedon and 
Anrepp from joining Benningsen. 
They were already, at his request, in 
full march towards the battle-field ; 
there was ample time to join the 
combat, when at ten o'clock in the 
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morning they received positive or- 
ders from the field-marshal “in- 
stantly to retire, as every thing was 
lost, and the whole army in retreat 
towards Novogorod.” Not being ex- 
actly aware of the general-in-chief’s 
state of mind, receiving no further 
intelligence from Benningsen, and 
hearing no firing in the direction of 
Pultusk, the action not having then 
commenced, they —— the com- 
mands delivered to them, and fell 
back accordingly. Fortune seemed 
really to take some strange pleasure 
in varying the modes of shewing fa- 
vour to Napoleon. She had hitherto 
placed only weak and incapable men 
at the head of the armies against 
which he had to contend, she now 
gave him an opponent who was not 
only insane, but destitute even of the 
daring that often distinguishes abso- 
lute madness, for Kaminski never 
appeared before the enemy, and only 
gave orders to retire. 

While the main army under Ben- 
ningsen was fighting the battle of 
Pultusk, another division, under 
Prince Galitzen, consisting of 17,000 
men only, was maintaining a more 
unequal combat at Golymin. At- 
tacked by the corps of Murat and 
Augereau, aided by part of Da- 
voust’s, the Russians maintained 
their position the whole day, and 
only retired during the night after 
the French had withdrawn from the 
action and left them masters of the 
field. Both parties claimed the vic- 
tory in these actions, which were at- 
tended with little advantage to either, 
though they no doubt tended to give 
the Russian troops confidence in 
themselves, and possibly also to hurry 
their leaders into the ill-concerted 
measures which soon afterwards fol- 
lowed. 

These sanguinary and indecisive 
actions closed the campaign of 1806, 
and since the times hen the disci- 
plined armies of Greece and Rome 
overthrew in single battles and cam- 
—_ the mightiest thrones of the 

Zast, the world had never seen ac- 
tions of war attended by such rapid 
and brilliant results; and the con- 
quering troops, from the princely 
marshal down to the humblest sol- 
dier, might also be excused if they 
deemed themselves invincible in arms, 
the chosen people of Mars, and be- 
lieved that victory was chained to 
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their standard by the magic power of 
their leader. But a leader who 
claimed to be great, who wished to 
be looked upon as the “man of des- 
tiny,” ought not to have been so 
deceived; he should have seen the 
vast aid he derived from Fortune, 
should have known that she was 
a woman and capricious. The last- 
named actions should have checked 
his pride, and suggested the ques- 
tion,—W hence bell eviews such splen- 
did results with little loss at the open- 
ing of the campaign, and the heavy 
losses without results at its very 
close? A fair answer to this simple 
question might still have set bounds 
to that overweening vanity yet des- 
tined to strew whole empires with 
the bones of slaughtered armies, and 
to send him a discrowned captive to 
a barren rock of the ocean. 
Napoleon, having placed the troops 
in what were deemed permanent 
winter-quarters, retired with his 
guards to Warsaw. A tenth corps, 
composed of German auxiliaries and 
newly raised Poles, was assembling 
under the orders of Marshal Le 
Fevre, and was intended to under- 
take the siege of Dantzig ; but no one 
expected that the operations in the 
field were to be resumed, when on 
the 24th January information ar- 
rived that the Russians were again 
in full march to assume the offensive. 
At a meeting of the Russian ge- 
nerals held at Novogorod, on the 2d 
of January, and which resembled a 
meeting of the captains of free-bands 
of the olden time far more than any 
known to the officers of disciplined 
armies, it had been resolved that 
Field-marshal Kaminski should be 
removed from the command. But as 
those who took upon themselves the 
exercise of this act of sovereignty 
could not agree about a successor to 
the deposed general, the army re- 
mained for a time in the face of the 
enemy without a commander, the 
regular rule of seniority being either 
not known or ccknevieigel in the 
Russian service. The French were 
probably ignorant of the advantage 
the circumstance would have given 
them, and on the 18th General Ben- 
ningsen received the appointment of 
commander-in chief. As he was not 
the senior general present with the 
army, it is believed that the so-called 
victory of Pultusk proved his prin- 
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cipal recommendation, and he now 
took immediate steps to justify the 
honour conferred upon him by some 
additional action of éclat. 

The new commander-in-chief re- 
solved to fall with his concentrated 
forces, consisting of about 75,000 
men, upon the advanced troops of the 
French, composed of the corps of 
Ney and Bernadotte. His intention 
was to throw them back on the 
Lower Vistula, and possibly on the 
Frishe Haff, where their destruction 
might have been accomplished before 
they could be supported. The plan 
seems to have been well conceived, 
and, sheltered by the numerous 
forests that cover the surface of the 
country, aided by the severity of the 
season, which confined the French to 
their cantonments, the Russians 
gained some marches unperceived ; 
but the peasantry gave timely in- 
formation, and when, nevertheless, 
some fair opportunities offered for 
striking home, the arm which had 
been so boldly raised lost strength 
and vigour, and the blow descended 
feebly and with little effect. The 
French, after some trifling actions, 
in which they lost a few hundred 
prisoners and the baggage of Berna- 
dotte’s corps, secured their retreat 
without difficulty. Benningsen, un- 
accountably supposing that he would 
no longer find an enemy on the right 
bank of the Vistula, took up his 
quarters at Mohrungen, where the 
operation ended, the only result be- 
ing the relief of Graudenz, the siege 
of which the Prussians forced the 
French to raise. 

While the Russians were taking 
up their cantonments round Moh- 
rungen Napoleon was assembling his 
army, and having been informed of 
the position in which Benningsen 
had placed himself, determined, by a 
direct advance on the Heilsberg and 
Konigsberg road, to turn his left 
flank and cut off his communication 
with Russia. This movement, which 
Napoleon’s worshippers have of 
course represented as a splendid in- 
spiration of genius, might, if the 
Russians had made no use of their 
light troops and allowed a whole 
army to march unnoticed round their 
flank, have led to a battle with re- 
versed fronts. As at Jena, the 
consequences might have been very 
destructive to the defeated party, 
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whether French or Russians; but, 
as already stated, this mode of turn- 
ing a flank, of interposing between 
an army and its regular line of re- 
treat, tends only to heighten the 
stakes contended for, without of itself 
augmenting the chances of victory, 
and the result of the battle fought 
proves that this was still a very un- 
certain question. 

Chance, however, frustrated this 
project: an officer, sent to Berna- 
dotte with a letter containing the 
order of movements, fell into the 
hands of the Cossacks, and Benning- 
sen, thus made aware of the enemy’s 
intention, instantly took measures to 
counteract them, and wiser than the 

Juke of Brunswick at Jena, when 
vainly warned by Massenbach, 
marched rapidly to the left, and took 
post at Jankowo, where he fairly 
confronted the advancing foes. Not 
deeming his position here sufficiently 
strong, and the French still con- 
tinuing to extend beyond his left 
flank, he broke up on the 3d of 
February, and directing the Prussian 
general, Lestocq, to join him at 
Eylau, commenced his retreat. The 
French followed close and fast, and 
it was only after a succession of very 
severe actions that, on the 7th of 
February, he was enabled to occupy 
a position behind Eylau, the town 
itself having, after a sharp contest, 
remained in the hands of the French. 

The loss of human life sustained 
during the course of this campaign, 
from cold, want, toil, and distress, 
was without a parallel in military 
history, till a more memorable year 
came to shew how little the mind of 
Napoleon had learned, how little his 
callous heart had been moved, even 
by the appalling scenes of death and 
suffering which every march pre- 
sented. Benningsen had commenced 
his forward movement on the 2Ist of 
January with 75,000 men; he only 
brought 58,000 effective soldiers into 
position at Eylau, having thus, in the 
short space of eighteen days, ex- 
perienced a diminution of force 
amounting to 17,000 men, three- 
fourths of whom had been struck off 
the effective list, not by the shot of 
the enemy, for there had been no 
battle, but by the frightful sufferings 
which privation, toil, and constant 
exposure to the intense severity of 
the northern winter, heaped upon 
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them. The diminution of the French 
force must have been equally severe, 
for though the corps that fought at 
Eylau—3d, 4th, 6th, 7th Guards, and 
four divisions of reserve cavalry— 
returned on the Ist of January 
nearly 89,000 effective men present 
under arms, they only brought, by 
the best accounts we can collect, 
68,000 men into the field of battle, 
20,000 men having in that short 
space of time melted away from the 
ranks. When we recollect the pain 
and anguish which the soldier, bend- 
ing beneath his arms and appoint- 
ments, and worn down by toil, frost, 
and famine, has to suffer in such 
marches,—when we think of the 
thousands who perished in anguish, 
helplessly and neglected, along the 
frozen slaias of Poland during these 
movements, it is only as Christians, 
not daring to question the inscrutable 
will of Providence, that we can ex- 
press the indignation which rises 
within us, at beholding one vain 
man inflicting so f rightful a mass of 
woe on a large portion of his species. 
And yet the author of this woe is 
still the world’s idol, and, above all, 
the idol of the very class who lay 
claim to a higher degree of liberalit 
and generous philanthropy than is 
supposed to fall to the share of ordi- 
nary individuals! 

The battle of Eylau was fought on 
the 8th of February, 1807. The 
cold had been intense, the snow lay 
deep on the ground, the surrounding 
lakes were covered with firm and 
solid ice, and far as the eye could 
reach the country presented one vast 
and undulating sheet of frozen snow, 
the surface of which was only broken 
by a few hamlets, so small and dis- 
tant from each other, as hardly to 
change the dreary bleakness of the 
scene. As a battle-field, the ground 
was perfectly open to the action of 
all arms, and offered “ ample room 
and verge enough” for the display 
of any military skill and genius 
either of the contending chieftains 
might possess ; but the fair field was 
offered in vain, and the combat of 
Eylau presents us only with the 
usual front-to-front onsets, the results 
of which were trusted entirely to the 
gallantry of the troops, totally un- 
aided by the boasted science of strate- 
gists or tacticians. 

The Russian infantry were drawn 
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up in two lines, with a strong reserve 
in third line. One-half of the ca- 
valry was placed on the wings, the 
other half in rear of the infantry. 
One hundred and fifty pieces of artil- 
lery, formed in masses of forty and 
fifty guns, were distributed along the 
front. Beyond their extreme right, 
and a little to the rear, the Russians 
occupied the hamlet of Schloditten ; 
beyond the main body of the left was 
another hamlet called Serpallen, in 
which troops were also placed: the 
small village of Sousgarten was in 
rear of their left wing. None of 
these posts, though required to be 
occupied, lent any strength to the 
position, which was fairly assailable 
at all points. 

On the part of the French, the 
corps of Davoust and Augereau were 
destined to attack, the former the 
left, the latter the right and centre 
of the Russians. The Guards, four 
divisions of reserve cavalry, and 
Soult’s corps, were kept in reserve. 
Marshal Ney was detached on the 
left to intercept the march of General 
Lestocq, who, with 8000 Prussians 
and 5000 Russians, was advancing to 
take post on the right of Benning- 
sen’s army. The Ist corps under 
Bernadotte was not present in the 
action; he was detained by what the 
best I’rench narrator of these events 
calls ‘un malencontreux hasard;’ 
which, in plain English, can mean 
nothing more than “a want of skill 
and conduct on the part of the lead- 


With the first dawn of morning 
the Russian guns opened along the 
whole line, and were soon replied to 


by the more numerous French artil- 
lery. ‘The fire of the tirailleurs fol- 
lowed, and all preparation for the 
main onset being ready, Augereau 
led his corps to the attack. The 
morning had been dark and threaten- 
ing, and at this very moment a heavy 
snow-storm commenced, which com- 
pletely concealed the combatants from 
each other. . But the tempest which 
concealed did not separate them, and 
in the midst of darkness the adverse 
hosts struck full against each other. 
The struggle was close, sanguinary, 
and severe; the drifting snow pre- 
vented the details from being known, 
even to the contending parties them- 
selves, only the crowd of wounded 
hurrying to the rear told how terri- 
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ble was the carnage. Augereau and 
his two generals of division were 
wounded ; the 14th Regiment of in- 
fantry alone left 1300 men and 
officers stretched upon that fatal 
field; the ruin of the whole corps 
seemed near, and its destruction might 
have compromised the safety of the 
army. 

In this perilous situation, Napoleon 
ordered Murat to fall upon the main 
body of the Russians with the whole 
of the cavalry, reserve and Guards 
included, and thus to extricate Au- 
gereau’s broken infantry. The 
mighty mass rolled rapidly on. The 
first Russian line was borne down 
and trodden under hoof; but the 
cloud of horsemen broke against the 
firm columns of the second line, and 
charged in their turn by the Russian 
cavalry, they were driven back with 
great slaughter to the very shelter of 
their own reserves. The Russian 
accounts assert that the cavalry of 
Napoleon’s guard were entirely de- 
stroyed, eighteen men only escaping 
to tell the tale,—an exaggeration, no 
doubt, but evidence, nevertheless, 
that their loss was severe. The 
snow was covered with the dead and 
dying, and on the left and centre the 
French were falling back in broken 
bands from the contest, leaving the 
Russians in complete possession of 
the battle-field ; but on the right the 
assailants were more successful. [ere 
Davoust, the victor of Auerstadt, had 
been engaged, and, though long kept 
at bay, had succeeded in carr ying the 
hamlet of Serpallen, as well as the 
village of Sousgarten. Aided by 
Soult, he had obliged the Russians to 
throw back their left wing, had 
even captured the farm of Ankiappen, 
situated almost in rear of their army, 
when the long-expected arrival of 
General Lestocq tore the victor’s 
wreath from his brow also. 

This officer was halting at Ius- 
shenien, twelve miles from Eylau, 
where he received during the night 
an order to join Benningsen for the 
approaching battle ; and, assembling 
his troops, began his march before 
daybreak. Marshal Ney, who had 
harassed the Prussians during the 
previous retreat, and whose task it 
was to prevent their junction with 
the Russians, now attempted to in- 
tercept their progress. But his op- 
ponent, an old soldier of Frederick's 
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school, and one who did honour to 
his great instructor, skilfully coun- 
teracted his best efforts. riving 
back the advance of the French, and 
throwing some squadrons and bat- 
talions, with half a brigade of artil- 
lery, into the wooded ground they 
had to traverse, he made a circuitous 
round with the main body of his 
force, and arrived on the right of the 
Russians at the moment already in- 
dicated, when Marshal Davoust had 
almost completed the defeat of their 
left. Passing in rear of the army, 
a who had already foiled one 
marshal, had now the honour of 
overthrowing another. Forming his 
infantry into columns of attack, he 
charged Davoust’s troops so gallantly 
that they were instantly routed, and 
the farm of Anklappen retaken. The 
Prussian cavalry, vieing with their 
infantry, broke and sabred the sup- 
porting masses, and frustrated the 
efforts bravely made by Davoust to 
restore the combat ; and when dark- 
ness put an end to the slaughter, the 
allies had, with the exception of the 
ruined hamlet of Sarspallen, reco- 
vered the whole of the ground lost 
during the day. The closing scene 
of this action proved that the pre- 
vious disasters of the Preodone ba 
not been occasioned by want of 
courage on the part of the troops, 
whose confidence was greatly restored 
by the result of this battle. 

The Russians, though they had 
maintained their position, retired un- 
pursued during the night. They 
acknowledge to have lost 17,000 men 
in killed and wounded in the mur- 
derous conflict, and the French now 
confess that 18,000 fell on their side, 
—a sacrifice as dreadful as profitless, 
for though both parties claimed the 
victory, it may be safely asserted that 
it belonged to neither. The Russians, 
it is true, maintained the best part of 
the battle-ficld, and sent five cap- 
tured cagles to St. Petersburg as 
proofs of their success. It was long, 
indeed, the fashion to blame General 
Benningsen for not having followed 
up his advantage; even in his own 
army many officers were displeased 
with him, and General Knéring, the 
second in command, urged a renewal 
of the battle so strongly, that a re- 
gular quarrel ensued between them. 
But judging of these events with the 
knowledge we now possess of the 
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real situation of the parties, it is per- 
fectly evident that the Russian com- 
mander was amply justified in falling 
back during the night, and not risk- 
ing another action. He had no re- 
inforcements to expect, whereas Na- 
poleon had the corps of Ney and 
Bernadotte close at hand. Owing to 
his bad management, both had been 
wandering about the country, within 
hearing of the guns, instead of taking 
a share in the action; but they were 
now close to the battle-field, and 
Ney’s corps already arrived on the 
right of the Russians after nightfall, 
and obtained momentary possession 
of the hamlet of Schloditten, which 
they were soon afterwards obliged to 
relinquish. Great as the French 
loss had been, this formidable ac- 
cession of strength far more than 
atoned for their diminished numbers. 

The Russians in their retreat took 
the road to Konigsberg, and the 
French, though claiming the vic- 
tory, made no effort to pursue 
them : a few light cavalry sent out to 
follow and observe the direction of 
the march, never attempted to press 
it. The rest of the army remained 
for some days in position round 
Eylau, and then fell back to their 
previous cantonments. <A large ma- 
gazine of corn found at Elbingen, 
and which served to support the 
army for nearly three months, alone 
enabled them to remain in the ruined 
and exhausted country on the right 
bank of the Vistula. 

The stern and unexpected resist- 
ance which the French had expe- 
rienced in the battle of Eylau, and 
the severe loss they had sustained, 
seem to have made some impression 
on the mind of Napoleon, whose 
situation at this time was certainly 
very precarious. ‘The army, without 
any fortress or post of strength to 
lean upon, was at a great distance 
from France ; and the sufferings from 
climate and privations were rapidly 
augmenting the losses sustained in 
battles, oul the swarms of Cossacks 
that hovered round every canton- 
ment added daily to the list of 
casualties. Dantzig was strongly 
garrisoned and fortified, and deter- 
mined to hold out, the panic that 
followed on the battle of Jena having 
already subsided ; the bloodless vic- 
tories it ensured having come to an 
end, and thousands of lives being 
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now required to purchase even un- 
decisive success. ‘The north of Ger- 
many was full of gallant spirits, that 
waited only an opportunity and a 
leader to rise against the French; 
and Schill was already carrying on a 
partisan war in Pomerania. Austria, 
though maintaining the most strict 
neutrality, could have no affection 
for Napoleon, and was, no doubt, 
anxious to recover her lost pos- 
sessions ; and the absolutely insulting 
language held by General Andreosy, 
the French ambassador, to the Em- 
peror Francis himself, naturally aug- 
mented the hostile feeling towards 
France and her ruler. Spain also 
was desirous to throw off the yoke, 
and only waited for a favourable op- 
portunity of doing so, as events to be 
related hereafter had already proved. 
A treaty of alliance and subsidy had 
lately been signed between England 
and Prussia; Swedish forces were 
assembling at Stralsund and in the 
Isle of Riigen, and a British expedi- 
tion was preparing for the purpose of 
assisting them ; a dangerous diversion 
would thus be made in the rear of the 
French army. 

All these circumstances induced 
Napoleon to resort to negotiations, 
which had so often aided him in 
difficulty. On the 13th of February 
he despatched General Bertrand to 
Memmel, with a letter to the King 
of Prussia proposing to treat for 
peace. The whole of this communi- 
cation has never been made public, 
nor does it appear that any specific 
terms were offered, as its principal 
object, no doubt, was to detach Prus- 
sia from her lately formed alliance 
with Englandand Russia. The king 
declined, however, to treat separately ; 
and an attempt to assemble a con- 
gress at Copenhagen, to negotiate a 
general peace under the mediation of 
Austria, failed in like manner. 

But though dark and threatening 
clouds seemed at this time to be 
gathering round the fortunes of Na- 
poleon, a gleam of sunshine burst 
from the East with cheering prospect 
on his sight. General Sebastiani, 
the French ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, had ingratiated himself with 
Sultan Selim, and had induced that 
unhappy monarch to displace the 
hospadors of Wallachia and Molda- 
via without the consent of Russia. 
This was a direct violation of the 
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treaty of Jassy, which stipulated that 
the hospadors should only be changed 
every seven years, unless in case of 
misconduct, and even then not with- 
out the concurrence of the Russian 
cabinet. Both the prince hospadors 
had been sufficiently guilty, particu- 
larly Ypselanti, who had actually 
lotted against the authority of the 
orte; but the czar refused to wait 
for any explanation, and, taking im- 
mediate advantage of the breach of 
treaty, ordered his troops to enter the 
principalities, and the sultan, urged 
on by General Sebastiani, declared 
war in form against the invaders. 
A useful ally was thus gained to 
Napoleon, for the Turkish contest 
not only prevented a considerable 
portion of the Russian forces from 
being employed against the French, 
but the avidity with which the cabi- 
net of St. Petersburg embraced the 
opportunity of seizing the Turkish 
provinces, proved that the govern- 
ment attached far more interest to a 
war carried on for immediate con- 
uest in the south, than to one car- 
ried on in the west for the support of 
an oppressed ally, and the honest 
cause of justice and general tran- 
quillity. 

General Benningsen had fallen 
back to Kénigsberg after the battle 
of Eylau; finding some reinforce- 
ments there, he again advanced on 
the 19th of February. ‘The inten- 
tion was, probably, no other than to 
extend his quarters, or to justify his 
claim to the victory of Eylau; but 
the movement again brought the 
French into the field, and some im- 
portant actions were .one fought, 
till it appearing that the Russians 
had no serious enterprise in view, 
they again fell back, and in the mid- 
dle of March both armies took up 
permanent cantonments for the win- 
ter. 

Napoleon established his quarters 
at the castle of Finkenstein, and as it 
was evident that arms alone could now 
decide the quarrel, used every effort 
to prepare for the next campaign, 
and ieee all the military resources 
of his vast dominions into the field. 

While the troops of the main army 
rested, the newly formed corps under 
Marshal Le Fevre, reinforced by the 
grenadier division of Oudinot and the 
Saxon contingent, invested Dantzig. 
The siege commenced on the 10th of 
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March, and as possession of the place 
was essentially necessary to the far- 
ther pro of the army, the opera- 
tions against it were carried on with 
great energy, and with the vast sup- 
plies of matériel which the capture of 
the Prussian fortresses had placed at 
the disposal of the assailants. But the 
governor, General Kalkreuth, was 
another worthy disciple of the school 
of Frederick, and displayed as much 
skill as courage in the defence of his 
st. 

The general aspect of affairs, the 
result of the campaign, of all the 
wars carried on against Napoleon, 
rendered it sufficiently evident that 
it was only by defeating the French 
army, driving them back beyond the 
Vistula, and relieving Dantzig, that 
any ultimate success could be achieved : 
opposed to such adversaries, nothing 
could be expected from manceuvres, 
demonstrations, and defensive battles. 
A strong and efficient army, capable 
of striking decisive blows, was the 
first requisite for such a plan of 
operations ; and efforts certainly were 
made to collect such a force. But 
the result of Napoleon’s exertions on 
one hand, compared with those of the 
allies on the other, clearly proved how 
vastly inferior their means were to 
those of the gigantic adversary with 
whom they had to contend. From 
all parts of France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and Holland, troops were in 
march to reinforce the French army ; 
the contingents of the Confederation 
of the Rhine were completed to the 
very letter, and French authorities 
made the conquered provinces of Ger- 
many assist the march of the troops, 
and provide the necessary supplies 
for the army : towards the vanquished 
they deemed no forbearance neces- 
sary, nor was any used, The con- 
sequence was, that at the opening of 
the campaign the French had 158,000 
men effective under arms, besides the 
troops which formed the siege of 
Dantzig, and had reduced the last of 
the Silesian fortresses. 

The number of the allies fell far 
short of this estimate. On the Ist 
of June, they had only 120,000 men 
effective ; and the fact is a curious 
one, for in November 1806, the Em- 
peror Alexander had already ordered 
660,000 men to be raised, 200,000 of 
whom were to be rendered movable 
and sent to the army. And yet, in- 
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credible as it may seem, this enor- 
mous levy had only by the above 
date rendered 6500 recruits, that is, 
one-hundredth part of the number 
demanded,—a fact we could not have 
stated, unless upon the high and un- 

uestionable authority we are here 
following. 

While the allies were holding 
councils at Bartenstein, and preparing 
measures which they had not the 
means to execute, Napoleon, from 
the castle of Finkenstein, was issuing 
commands that were to be obeyed 
from Warsaw to Madrid. His jea- 
lousy having been excited by events 
in Spain, he called upon the govern- 
ment of that country for a corps of 
15,000 men: they were granted, of 
course, and immediately put in march 
for the north of Germany, to join a 
new army forming between the Elbe 
and the Weser. So enormous had 
been the losses sustained during the 
campaign, that a new levy of 80,000 
men, taken from the conscription of 
1808, was again required from France, 
making 160,000 human beings de- 
manded in the course of seven months, 
and submissively granted by the 
slavish senate. 

While France and her subject 
states were thus offering their tri- 
butes of blood to Napoleon, he was 
receiving, in his winter - quarters, 
Turkish and Persian ambassadors, 
who came from the far East to solicit 
for their sovereigns the honour of his 
friendship and alliance. It was a 
novel ee in European his- 
tory, and was a striking acknowledg- 
ment of his renown. His position at 
this time was certainly a striking and 
extraordinary one. Separated by 
nearly 1000 miles from the capital of 
his dominions, almost on the verge of 
the civilised world, his power was’ as 
yet unquestioned from the Vistula 
to the ‘Tagus, while the influence of 
his fame extended to the Euphrates 
and the Caspian. How glorious 
would have been that fame, how 
firm that power, had they been 
founded on worth, virtue, and ge- 
nius! But founded on conscription, 
they set in blood as soon as exhausted 
nations failed to support the sinking 
fabric by further supplies of human 
victims. 

Spring came at last, and its re- 
viving influence seemed to reani- 
mate the depressed spirits of the 
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allied armies. On the 12th of May 
the troops were assembled at Heils- 
berg; the Emperor Alexander and 
the King of Prussia visited the camp, 
and were received with enthusiastic 
shouts by the soldiers, and all ranks 
expected that the obstacles which 
had so long checked operations and 
rendered valour unavailing would 
be removed, and that a gallant blow 
would at last be struck for the relief 
of Dantzig, the importance of which 
was evident to every soldier in the 
army. ‘These brilliant hopes were, 
however, disappointed. On the 14th 
of May the troops were ordered back 
to their cantonments, and the relief 
of the fortress trusted to an attempt 
made by General Kaminski to raise 
the siege, by landing with 6000 men 
at Weichset-Munde, while Colonel 
Biilow advanced with 3000 more 
along the Nehrung Peninsula. The 
feeble attempt failed of course, and, 
on the 22d, the governor capitulated, 
and en to surrender the fortress 
if not relieved by the 28th. As no 
aid then appeared the garrison 
marched out with the honours of 
war, retaining their arms on condi- 
tion of not serving against France 
for a year and a day, unless pre- 
viously exchanged. Though the 
loss of Dantzig was a severe blow to 
the allies, it was unaccompanied by 
any loss of honour, for duty at least 
had been bravely done in its long 
defence. The last of the Silesian 
fortresses having also fallen, Grau- 
denz, Colberg, and Stralsund, were 
the only posts of strength in rear of 
the French army that now remained 
in the hands of the allies: the first 
was a small citadel, and the other 
two, more important strongholds, 
were too far removed from the scene 
of action to have any immediate in- 
fluence on the progress of operations. 
Numbers, confidence, resources, mo- 
ral courage, fortresses, every thing 
was in favour of the French, and 
yet the arm that might have smote 
them was actually raised, had there 
been energy enough to strike the 
blow when the opening was given. 
The surrender of Dantzig left the 
Russians no chance of success, unless 
they could fall with their whole force 
upon the detached corps of the 
French before the latter should be 
assembled for resistance. The ex- 
tensive line of country occupied by 
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the advanced divisions of Napoleon's 
troops panes a fair opportunity 
for such an attempt, and the plan 
for effecting it was laid with con- 
siderable ability. Under cover of 
their Cossack swarms the main body 
of the Russian army were assembled 
at Arensdorff on the 4th of June, 
within nine miles of Guttstadt, where 
Ney’s corps was stationed. The 
nearest of the French divisions from 
whom he could expect assistance was 
at double that distance, and Russian 
detachments interposed to retard the 
march of Soult and Davoust, had 
they moved to the aid of their bro- 
ther marshal. By a skilful demon- 
stration, General Lestocq had drawn 
the attention of Bernadotte to an- 
other quarter. On the morning of 
the 5th the attack was made. ‘The 
French, surprised, lost about 2000 
men; General Rogert, fifty officers, 
and 1600 men, were captured; but, 
at the very moment when the whole 
corps was actually surrounded, and 
might have been destroyed, when 
178 squadrons of the finest cavalry 
only waited for the order to sweep 
them from the ground, the move- 
ment halted. The enemy were not 
only allowed to collect their scat- 
tered forces, but, with unparalleled 
boldness, to take a position in front 
of the whole Russian army, who re- 
mained quietly drawn upasif for their 
mere inspection. A misunderstand- 
ing between some of the leading offi- 
cers occasioned the loss of this golden 
opportunity.* By the advanced 
movement, Davoust’s corps had also 
become ex to attack, and it was 
believed that the allies would turn 
against them on the morning of the 
6th ; but these hopes were frustrated. 
The army again fell back, and re- 
occupied the position of Heilsberg, 
along the front of which some re- 
doubts were erected. Napoleon soon 
followed with all his forces, and 
Benningsen, who had just recoiled 
from a single corps of the French 
army, here waited to receive the 
attack of their whole combined 
strength. It has been said by his 
advocates, that the Russian troops, 
however brave, resolute, and able to 
fight in position, were not equal to 
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maneeuyre with the French in open 
country. To a certain extent the 
reason is plausible, but will not hold 
good when we consider how vastly 
superior the Russians were to the 
single corps of Ney; armies who, 
in a fair field, cannot so far move 
together as to crush a quarter of 
their own number, are no longer 
composed of disciplined soldiers. But 
here the fault was with the com- 
manders, and not with the troops, 
who wanted neither the will nor the 
skill, and only required to be led 
forward. ‘This was the last chance 
of victory offered to the allies; For- 
tune had shewn herself disposed to 
smile upon them, but they had 
proved themselves unworthy of her 
favours, and, womanlike, she turned 
from them with disdain and scorn. 

On the morning of the 11th, Na- 
poleon arrived before the Russian 
position of Heilsberg, and, without 
waiting to assemble the as im- 
mediately commenced the attack with 
the separate corps, as they arrived 
successively on the ground. The 
consequences were, that they were 
successively repulsed, and again 
obliged to leave the Russians in pos- 
session of the field. The French ac- 
knowledge to have lost 1500 killed 
and 7000 wounded, in the action, 
and estimate the loss of the allies at 
3000 slain and 9000 wounded. We 
have no documents by which we can 
try the accuracy of this statement, 
but cannot understand why the vic- 
torious troops, fighting in position, 
and sheltered on some points by en- 
trenchments, should have suffered 
more than the assailants, who ad- 
vanced, fully exposed, to the attack, 
and were driven in confusion from 
the field. 

General Benningsen, haying sent 
General Kaminski, to reinforce 
Lestocq’s corps at Kénigsberg, re- 
mained in his position during the 
11th, the repulse of the previous day 
having calmed Napoleon’s ardour 
for battle; but his great superiority 
of force, and the perfectly defensive 
character of all the Russian opera- 
tions, enabled him to detach Da- 
voust towards Eylau, thus turning 
Benningsen’s right, who, in the 


* Von Kanitz, who, it seems, knew the particulars, declines to mention them, 
and only adds a note in French, saying, ‘‘ Des fatalités qu’on ne veut exprimer,’ 
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night, fell back to Bartenstein and 
Schlippenbeil, intending to retire be- 
yond the Pregel, and there assemble 
the different divisions of his army. 
In a letter to the Emperor Alexander, 
and of which the Grand-Duke Con- 
stantine was bearer, he explains, in a 
very clear manner, the causes which 
prevented him from availing himself, 
with his vastly inferior army, of the 
false movement made by the French 
at this time,—a circumstance which 
renders his subsequent conduct still 
more inexplicable.* 

As Napoleon was moving with the 
main body of his army on Friedland, 
whence the march of the Russians 
towards Whelau could be impeded, 
General Benningsen sent thirty 
squadrons, together with some bat- 
talions, to repass the Alle and occupy 
the town. These troops having 
driven the French advanced guard 
from the place, he followed on the 
same evening with his whole force. 
The regiments, as they arrived during 
the night, were placed in position, hav- 
ing the Alle and the town of Fried- 
land close in their rear. ‘The total 
number did not exceed 55,000 men, 
and of these 15,000 remained in 
reserve on the right bank of the 
river. 

Learned strategists give us many 
right learned strategical reasons, 
which, according to them, induced 
General Benningsen to cross the Alle 
and risk this action. In his memoirs 
the general denies having been in- 
fluenced by any of them, and assures 
us that his only reason for halting 
at Friedland was to give the troops 
a day's rest. He fully admits that 
he was wrong in fighting the battle, 
but says it was brought on by 
the corps of Lannes and Dombrow- 
sky, before whom the honour of 
arms prevented him from falling 
back. This idle statement does not 
account for his crossing the river 
instead of halting, with greater 
security, on the right bank of 
the stream, still less does it explain 
- he gave the numerous forces 
before which he was retiring ample 
leisure to collect in his front. 
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From comparing the accounts 
of several well-informed individuals, 
it is evident that the action was 
fought contrary to Benningsen’s in- 
tention, who evidently knew not 
what to do, till nothing was left him 
to do but to hand the reins to For- 
tune, the real goddess of modern 
war, and allow her to dispose of the 
field at pleasure. On this occasion, 
at least, the lady was grateful for 
the trust re in her, and dealt 
better by the Russians than might 
have been expected. 

The ground on which the Rus- 
sians stood was perfectly open, and 
adapted to the action of all arms, but 
the surrounding forests were well 
calculated to conceal the gathering 
as well as the movements of an ad- 
vancing foe; the Sortlackerwood, 
in particular, came to within 150 
yards of the farthest point of the 
Russians’ left wing, and was too 
extensive to be entirely occupied. 
The small town of Friedland was in 
rear of this left wing, the most ex- 
posed to attack, and though the Rus- 
sians had constructed three bridges 
over the Alle, it was ~~ by passing 
through the streets of the town that 
the troops could reach them. There 
was thus only one line of retreat, 
and that at the extremity of one -of 
the wings. 

With the carliest dawn the firing 
commenced. Marshal Lannes, ren- 
dered cautious by the recollection of 
Heilsberg, very properly contented 
himself with a distant cannonade of 
the Russian position, and with throw- 
ing swarms of skirmishers into the 
forest of Schortlacken. Benningsen, 
on his part, instead of striking a 
blow, for which a fair opening seems 
to have been offered, contented him- 
self with a partial advance of a few 
hundred yards, with returning the 
fire of the French artillery, and dis- 
puting the wood with their light 
troops, deliberately waiting while 
thus engaged to see what the enemy 
would undertake. ‘We are so accus- 
tomed to this passive conduct on 
the part of Napoleon’s adversaries 
that it ceases to surprise us, even 


* General Benningsen left at his death a volume of MS. Memoirs, which was 
claimed by the Russian government, and surrendered by the Hanoverian authorities. 
!i proved, however, that a duplicate of the volume existed, and from this some ex- 
tracts have found their way into circulation, and served as authority for several of 
our statements. 
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when it seems absolutely incompre- 
hensible. 

When the French emperor heard 
that the Russians were in position at 
Friedland, he immediately com- 
manded all the corps, even part of 
those directed against Kénigsberg, 
to join him, and proceeded te f 
with the guards to the field of battle. 
It was about eleven o'clock when he 
reached the ground, and having re- 
connoitred the Russian army, de- 
clared that “they were lost, and that 
the day would be a fortunate one, 
as it was the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Marengo.” The vast superior- 
ity of force at Napoleon's command 
rendered the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction sufficiently prebable, and, as 
the result proved, it was more for- 
tunate than the one which foretold 
the destruction ot the British on the 
morning of the battle of Waterloo, 
and which is, therefore, less regu- 
larly cited by his biographers. There 
are few men who might not claim 
the gift of prophecy were their just 
predictions only to be quoted, whilst 
their errors are totally overlooked. 

Napoleon, from a letter to Murat, 
written early in the forenoon, seems 
to have been long undecided whether 
he should attack the “lost” Russians 
on the “anniversary of Marengo,” 
or delay the onset till next morning. 
General Oudinot estimated the 
strength of the Russians at 80,000 
men ;- the emperor thought them 
much stronger, and hesitated. A 
great part of the day was thus lost 
in deliberation, and it was six o’clock 
in the evening before the advance 
took place. The main effort was di- 
rected against the left of the Rus- 
sians; swarms of French tirailleurs 
drove their light troops from the 
wood of Schortlacken, and supported 
the advance of Ney’s corps, which, 
leaning its right on the wood, took 
the direction to Friedland; while 
Lannes and Mortier assailed the right 
and centre of Benningsen’s line. It 
was a direct front onset, in which the 
result, as usual, was simply trusted 
to the gallantry of the troops and 
the skill of subordinate commanders. 
The combat was soon general along 
the whole front; the Russians, 
though outnumbered, fought reso- 
lutely, and gained brilliant advan- 
tages on several points, but, over- 
powered at last, their left wing gave 
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way, and fell back through Fried- 
land, which the pursuing enemy car- 
ried atarun. The right and centre 
of the army, thus cut off, tried to 
force their way, at bayonets’ point, 
through the midst of Ney's troops. 
Part succeeded, but the town having 
been set on fire by the shells, and the 
bridges destroyed, the remainder had 
to cross the river at the difficult ford 
of Closhewen, under the very bay- 
onets of the French; a third a 
vision, passing along the front of 
Mortier’s corps, effected their escape 
by the Welau road. The pursuit 
was not pressed with vigour, and no 
prisoners were taken, where it might 
have been supposed that whole re- 
giments would have been captured. 
The French, if we believe their own 
statement, purchased this important 
victory at the expense of only 1500 
killed and 5000 wounded. The Rus- 
sians returned theirs at 8000 men 
slain and disabled. A few dis- 
mounted field-pieces were the only 
trophies that fell into the hands of 
the conquerors. 

The defeated army drew back to- 
wards the Niemen, and General 
Lestocq abandoned Kénigsberg to 
accompany them in their retreat. 
It was the melancholy fate of this 
gallant and small band of Prussians, 
who had fought so nobly and so 
well, to be driven at last from the 
very land of their fathers, to follow 
in the train of foreign auxiliaries, 
and abandon the very soil that gave 
them birth. The French pressed 
feebly on the movement, which was 
effected without difficulty. The 
army crossed the Niemen at Tilsit, 
and were joined by twelve newly 
raised Prussian battalions and two 
Russian divisions, together with 4000 
Cossacks, making, independently of 
the latter, about 25,000 men ; a rein- 
forcement that, in point of mere 
numbers, more than compensated for 
the losses sustained in the last battle. 
But troops and officers were dis- 
couraged, the moral strength and 
confidence of the army were greatly 
reduced ; and it is believed that the 
Emperor Alexander was more in- 
clined to carry on a war of conquest 
against the Turks, to imitate in the 
east the example of Napoleon in the 
west, than to continue a contest in 
which honour alone was to be gained. 

On the 2lst Benningsen sent a 
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flag of truce, to pro an armistice, 
which was readily acceded to; 
for the French, though victorious, 
were already in a very precarious 
situation. English and Swedish 
forces were at last assembling at 
Stralsund and in the Isle of Riigen ; 
the north of Germany was in a 
state of general ferment, and insur- 
rections had broken out in several 

laces. Austria was in arms, and 
for willingness to take advantage of 
any reverse the French might sus- 
tain could hardly bedoubted. From 
an invasion of Russia and a farther 
march towards the north nothing 
was to be gained; the frontier pro- 
vinces presented no object that could 
be assailed with any prospect of ulti- 
mate benefit, and to advance against 
the capital, with an army alread 
reduced by the losses of the Polis 
campaign, was entirely out of the 
question. An armistice was, there- 
fore, the most welcome offer that 
could have been made to Napoleon, 
and was immediately accepted. As 
at Leoben, and again after the battle 
of Austerlitz, so here, also, his ene- 
mies laid down their arms and sued 
for peace at the very moment when 
the best chances of success were in 
their favour. High personal cou- 
rage had been displayed in the battle- 
field, moral courage was again to- 
tally wanting. 

The interview at Tilsit, and the 
treaty which followed, and which re- 
duced Prussia to the rank of a second- 
rate power, belong not to our sub- 
ject; and this chapter might fitly 
close here were it not right to say a 
few words of the conduct pursued by 
the British government during this 
important act of the great conti- 
nental war. 

It is not to be denied that the 
conduct of the English government 
tended in a great measure to the de- 
plorable issue of this unfortunate 
contest. The British cabinet had 
not merely refused to guarantee a 
loan that Russia wished to negotiate, 
but had given the Emperor Alex- 
ander a subsidy of only 80,0002, to 
assist him in assembling and equip- 
ping the forces of his huge and un- 
wieldy empire. During the first 
wars carried on against France, and 
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conducted in a manner that could 
lead to no satisfactory result, England 
had been lavish of her subsidies; 
but the Whig ministers, as ignorant 
of military affairs as their prede- 
cessors, seeing how unprofitably gold 
had been lavished by the Tories, now 
fell into the other extreme, and 
became penurious at the very mo- 
ment when liberality might have 
proved greatly beneficial, leaving the 
nation ultimately to pay in blood 
and treasure for the incapacity of 
both parties. But if the pecuniary 
aid furnished to Russia at the time 
was unworthy ofa great and wealthy 
country, the military efforts made by 
England in support of the common 
cause were absolutely dishonourable 
to a people that once stood foremost 
in the ranks of war, and who were 
well able, as events proved, to 
retain their ground against the bold- 
est adversaries. But many a dis- 
aster had yet to be experienced be- 
fore victory brightened the dark 
horizon. 

On the death of Mr. Pitt the 
Whigs had come into power, and 
boasted on their accession to office, 
that “they brought with them all 
the talents of the country to the 
service of the state.” Great things 
were consequently expected from 
them, and were within their reach ; 
but what was really great in charac- 
ter was never attempted, what was 
attempted was little and of a discre- 
ditable nature, and great only in the 
shame and sorrow which defeat 
spread over the land. 

Informed in ample time of the 
certainty of a war between France 
and Prussia, and with numerous un- 
vanquished armies fully at their dis- 
posal in England, the British go- 
vernment did not send a single sol- 
dier to Germany. The stubborn 
resistance of the Russians protracted 
the Polish campaign to the very 
middle of summer, but nothing could 
move the dull apathy of Downing 
Street. It was in vain that Count 
Miinster urged Lord Grey upon the 
subject,* in vain that Riigen, Col- 
berg, Stralsund, offered secure points 
for landing —not a soldier was sent. 
The battle of Friedland was fought, 
and Continental Europe prostrated 


* See Lebensbilder, vol. is 
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for years at the feet of Napoleon 
without a British musket having 
been fired in the cause. But if no 
troops were sent to Germany, con- 
siderable armaments were sent to 
Buenos Ayres and to Egypt; the 
battle for national independence was 
fought on the shores of the Elbe 
and the Vistula; the British sent to 
aid the cause appeared on the banks 
of the Nile and the river Plate, and 
were signally defeated, where the 
most brilliant success could have led 
to no beneficial result. 

Though General Whitelock, the 
commander of the expedition sent to 
Buenos Ayres, was tried and cashiered 
by the sentence of a court-martial, 
no inquiry was ever instituted into 
the real causes that led to these 
disasters, and occasioned trained and 
disciplined troops to be defeated, and 
even routed, by totally undisciplined 
bands. That the misfortune arose 
from the deficiency of modern tactics 
and the British practice of selling 

romotion, cannot be doubted. But 

nowledge makes slow progress in 
the profession of arms; the princes 
and men of high degree who are 
always at the head of modern 
armies, rarely allow that others can 
see what they themselves do not 
behold. Subordination also tends to 
impose silence, authority keeps those 
at a distance who are even supposed 
to doubt; and professional vanity 
shields error, however deeply dyed 
with the blood of the brave. The 
practice of selling military rank, the 
most disgraceful remnant of barbar- 
ism still allowed to stain the institu- 
tions of what are styled civilised 
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times, suits the wealthy and influ- 
ential classes, and is too strongly 
supported by selfishness to be shaken 
by the destruction of a few thou- 
sand brave soldiers, sacrificed by the 
folly and incapacity of their leaders. 

It was not on the land alone that 
the reverses of the British were to 
be confined during this disastrous 
— The very waves over which 
ner flag had so long held triumphant 
sway, were doomed at last to behold 
the discomfiture of her fleets. 

A fleet under Admiral Duckworth, 
sent against Constantinople, was 
obliged to retire with great loss, after 
having forced the passage of the 
Dardanelles, and anchored within 
sight of the Turkish metropolis. 
Imbecile diplomacy snatched the 
palm of victory from the hands of 
gallant seamen. 

The lustre of the British flag was 
tarnished, and many gallant lives 
unprofitably sacrificed because the 
parties appointed to negotiate with 
the Turks were total strangers to 
the power, character, and resources 
of the people. Interest and favour 
had recommended ambassadors and 
negotiators for offices, the duties of 
which they proved themselves un- 
able to fulfil But though the na- 
tion was forced to pay in shame, and 
with the blood of its seamen, for the 
incapacity of its servants, the heavy 
disaster led to no change of the un- 
happy practice, which in England 
es wealth, influence, and power, 
the standard, according to which all 
merit, whether civil or military, is 
tried and estimated. 





Ir is strange how much deeper and 
more enduring is our sympathy with 
sorrow than with joy. y a 


cheerful home do I pass in my coun- 
try rambles, before ae a cottage- 
door do I pause to watch the merr 

children at their play; but there 1s 
one house before which I always 
— with a melancholy interest, 
and, often as I pass it, I still feel the 
same sinking of the heart when I 
draw near, as I did when it was first 
deserted years ago, and when the 
history of its latest inmates was in 
every body’s mouth. This sadness 
may spring, in part, from selfish con- 
siderations. In my early childhood 
I first was led to this cottage; in 
after years, when the hopes of youth 
were warm about my heart, m 

favourite ramble was still in this 
direction ; and now, when childhood 
and youth have faded like dreams, I 
bend my steps hither in, and 
count over the treasures I have lost. 
Alas! I may well grieve over my 
diminished store, and, in the ex- 
uberant gladness and fertility of sum- 
mer, this old house seems the only 
thing that is changed even as I am. 
But it was not of myself I meant to 


speak. 

Holly Cottage (for by this name 
was the now desolate habitation once 
known) stands in the very heart of 
the New Forest, and on the edge of 
some enclosed land that once was a 
stately park. Immediately behind 
it is a hanging wood of elm and beech, 
with here and there a tall pine tow- 
ering above its neighbours. Through 
this wood and across the cottage 
garden trickles a little stream, clear 
and noisy, though now half-hidden 
by cresses and reeds, and the wood 
itself is peopled with a large colony 
of rooks. The cot contains but 
four rooms, but its ample porch used 
to furnish a fifth apartment in sum- 
mer time, and though the woodbine 
once trained over it, so glorious in its 
blossoming season, lies dead upon the 
ground, yet I love to stand in that 
spot still, for the view seen thence is 
one of exceeding beauty. Gentle 
undulations, clothed in grass and 
crowned with noble trees, are im- 
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mediately opposite ; while to the left 
stretches a vista of distant country, 
blue and hazy, a rear dream-land 
for the fancy ; and to the right winds 
away the long green valley, its ter- 
mination lost in woods of oak, beech, 
and holly, Beautiful it is at all 
times !—when the spring uncurls the 
fern-leayes, and calls forth verdure 
on every tree; when the golden 
furze-bloom makes the summer air 
heavy with its rich perfume, and the 
crimson bells of the foxglove wave 
slowly in the evening wind; when 
the breath of autumn passes over the 
heathery slopes and bids them blush 
into beauty; and even in winter, 
when the old oaks lift their bare 
branches in the frosty sunshine. 
Now and then—nay, almost every 
evening, the deer steal down to feed 
in the valley, raising their graceful 
heads ifa step comes near, and bound- 
ing away over the hill, so suddenly 
that you might believe you had but 
fancied they were before your eyes a 
few moments ago. 

Alas! a change is threatened to this 
lovely forest-land. Through these 
calm, green recesses, where the poor 
man’s cattle feed beside the stately 
deer, disturbed by few travellers, a 
railroad is to be made. These quiet 
shades, where now rises no harsher 
sound than the waving of the boughs, 
the night-cry of the owl, or the 
hunter's merry shout, will soon be 
alive with the shrill whistle of the 
steam-engine. Quiet nooks in this 
great natural temple, long leafy 
aisles that have been my favourite 
haunts for years, are to be sacred no 
longer to high and holy thought. It 
may be all well, but I could have 
wished such changes had not been 
made in my day. Many voices are 
raised to oppose the making of a 
railroad through the Forest. The 
rich man it may be brought 
too near his drawing-room windows ; 
the lover of hunting fears inter- 
ruption of his darling amusement ; 
the farmer of small substance trem- 
bles for the safety of his cattle ; while 
all talk alike of the injury to the 
poor, and the invasion of forest rights. 
All good reasons, no doubt; but J 
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have yet a ese ies ™ 
more brea’ - or the lover 
Nature, yet unprofaned by the im- 
provements of man, should be taken 
away. Perhaps we are hardly able 
to appreciate the influence—ay, and 
the usefulness of scenes like these, 
appealing to us in the midst of a 
trafficking, ever-moving world, in 
behalf of Cennty and of peace. These 
are romantic notions, I dare say, but 
I am indulgent to them, for they 
are all that remain to me of my 
youth. 

But to return to the cottage. The 
three noble holly-trees from which it 
received its name, are still standing 
on the green before the door; but 
that green, once so carefully trimmed, 
is now covered with coarse matted 
grass. The flower-beds, too, are 
overgrown with grass and weeds, 
through which, here and there, a 
_ and sickly rose struggles to the 
ight, or some half-dead currant-bush 
displays its shrunken fruit. Some 

f the tiles from the cottage-roof have 
fallen about the garden, and it is 
now hardly safe to enter at the open 
door and tread the uneven floor, for 
the crazy building trembles at every 
step. Immediately at the back of 
the cottage is an opening (for the 
gate has fallen from its hinges), from 
which a path leads, through the 
wood I have mentioned, into the 
park, now let to a farmer. The 
ground slopes gently upward to the 
spot on which stood the mansion of a 
family now passed away from the 
face of the earth. I can remember 
when the old house was pulled down. 
One of its latest proprietors, in grief 
for the death of his wife and daugh- 
ters, left for ever the home in which 
they had delighted; and it remained 
for many years entirely without in- 
habitant. There was a pleasure- 
garden before it, surrounded with 
an iron railing, and entered by a 
lofty gate between stone pillars, cach 
surmounted by a rampant lion sup- 

rting a shield. The garden had 

n formally laid out, with straight 
walks and quaintly shaped flower- 
beds. Here and there was a statue 
or an urn, often beautified by the 
blossoms of some wild plant that had 
twined its light tendrils about it; 
and a vigorous wild-rose-tree had 
almost hidden the somewhat ungrace- 
ful Naiad who presided over the 
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ruined fountain. There was nothing 
beautiful in the architecture of the 
large old house, but many of the 
apartments it contained were noble 
in size and perfect in their propor- 
tions. In my youth I often made 
my way into the hall by a broken 
window. It was a very fine room, 
with panels of old oak. Over the 
broad fire-place still hung a picture 
representing a hawking party, and a 
few pieces of armour were attached 
to the walls. Often, standing alone 
in that deserted house, have I started 
to hear the rattling of helmet and 
shield as the wind swayed them to 
and fro. The gilded mouldings of 
the ball-room were falling to the 
ground, and its painted walls already 
stained with —_, Latterly, the 
staircase was in so dilapidated a state 
that I feared to ascend it; but at 
one time I used to range over the 
whole house, where still were scat- 
tered many relics ofthe dead. Books, 
vases for flowers, pieces of music— 
graceful mementos of the youth and 
beauty which had once made that 
dwelling joyful—were left, as if to 
make its present state seem yet more 
sad and desolate. Iu one small 
chamber, commanding a lovely pro- 
spect, I found a volume of poems laid 
open on the window-seat, stained b 
therain that had fallen uponit throug 
the broken panes. Near it was a 
glass containing the remains of some 
withered flowers, and a faded sketch, 
on which was written the name of 
“Emily Courtland,”—frail memo- 
rials that yet had outlasted the beau- 
tiful being whose hand placed them 
there. 

From some of the windows at the 
back of the house was seen the main 
stream, one of whose branches passed 
through the wood on the edge of the 
park, and across the garden attached 
to Holly Cottage. This stream 
formed a beautiful feature in the 
landscape, flowing through rich, 
green meadows with a strong and 
rapid current, and sending its sweet 
music to my ear many and many a 
time as I sat musing in the neglected 
mansion. Perhaps it was then and 
there that I learned to be a dreamer 
and a moraliser; but I was young: 
and in youth, in very wilfulness, we 
seek out sadness as eagerly as in later 
years we long to cast it from us. 

In those days there was little about 
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Holly Cottage in harmony with the 
melancholy of the ‘great house.” 
It was then occupied by a widow, 
who had formerly been housekeeper 
to the Courtland family, and her 
only daughter. The mother I did 
not like : there was something mean 
and cringing in her over-acted re- 
spect to those whose station in life 
was at all superior to her own, and 
whenever she spoke to me, I found 
myselftrying to guess at the motives 
that prompted her. There was a 
want of simplicity in all she said that 
impressed me with a belief there was 
also an absence of truth; and the 
expression of her keen, grey eyes 
and demurely puckered mouth seemed 
to me—albeit not given to unkind 
suspicions—full of cunning and du- 
gp Her daughter, Ellen Mat- 
ey, was the very reverse of all this. 
Simple, ingenuous, affectionate, she 
won at once my confidence and good- 
will, and by degrees I became a con- 
stant visitor at the cottage, often 
taking Ellen on with me to wander 
in the park. I found her always a 
pleasing companion. The last mis- 
tress of Courtland Park had been 
fond of her, and Ellen had lived 
much with the young ladies, sharing 
the instructions they received, so that 
her education and manners were 
quite those of a lady. She was very 
beautiful, her features were regular, 
and the expression of her counte- 
nance varied with every emotion. 
Her enthusiastic admiration and love 
of all that was noble or beautiful in- 
terested me from the first, and it was 
my delight to read to her some 
touching poem, or relate some deed 
of heroism, that I might see reflected 
in her speaking face the earnest 
feeli indled in her heart. I 
thought not of the dangers to which, 
through her trustful and enthusiastic 
temperament, she might afterwards 
be exposed; I enjoyed wielding the 
power I possessed over her mind, 
and did not trouble myself with fears 
for the future. 

Different as were the characters of 
mother and daughter, they yet were 
warmly attached to each other. 
Sometimes I thought there was a 
shade of disappointed ambition in 
Mrs. Matley’s manner, when she told 
how the great house had been the 
home of Ellen's childhood, and how 
sadly times were changed; while the 
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daughter’s grief when referring to 
the was quite unmixed with 
selfishness. Many atime has Ellen 
led me from room to room, describing 
scenes long past in simple, energetic 
language, till | I have found myself 
weeping with her at the dying words 
of her favourite Lady Emily, or 
smiling at sallies of wit that once 
flowed from lips long ago mouldered 
into dust. 

But a change came over all this. 
One day when I went (as had become 
my almost daily custom) to see Ellen, 
I found her and her mother in a 
state of bustling confusion, in con- 
sequence, as the former told me, of 
the unexpected arrival of young Mr. 
Courtland. This gentleman was the 
grandson and heir of the proprietor 
of the estate, which he had never 
before visited, and he had now come 
down for a week’s fishing on his 
grandfather’s property. He had 
asked Mrs. Matley to let him have a 
room in her house during his stay, 
and she was doing her utmost to 
make him comfortable. It seemed 
all very natural and proper, so I e’en 
war home again, catching, as I 
went, a glimpse of a young man, in 
fishing costume, following the wind- 
ings of the little stream through the 


wood. 
When ten days had ome be- 
a 


lieving the stranger must have taken 
his departure, I visited the cottage 
again, and, finding nobody at home, 
I passed into the park, and walked on 
till I reached the bank of the river 
at the back of the mansion, when I 
suddenly heard voices near me. I 
turned, and saw Ellen with a young 
man, who could be no other than 
Mr. Courtland, seated under the trees 
within a few yards of the spot where 
I stood. They did not see me, and I 
watched them in silence for a few 
moments. The young man was 
speaking, gazing earnestly all the 
while on the beautiful, blushing face 
of his young companion ; and Ellen, 
who did not answer him a word, 
listened with a quiet smile, as she 
idly plucked the flowers that grew 
around her and threw them into the 
stream. I thought neither might 
wish for the presence of a third per- 
son, and so I turned unperceived 
away ; but, in spite of the pleasant- 
ness of that scene, I felt uneasy and 
anxious, and at the end of a week I 
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went again to look for Ellen, and 
ascertain how matters were going on. 
I was on the eve of departure for a 
visit of some weeks to a relation at a 
distance, and I determined, if unable 
to speak to Ellen on the subject, at 
least to say something to her mother 
on the folly, if not the impropriety, 
of her encouraging an intimacy be- 
tween her daughter and Mr. Court- 
land. As I expected, I found Mrs. 
Matley alone. The young stranger 
was, she said, fishing in the park; 
and Ellen, as I drew from her with 
difficulty, had gone to carry him his 
luncheon. 

“Ts this wise, Mrs. Matley?” I 
asked. “I know Ellen to be pure 
and innocent, it is not that I fear her 
acting in a manner unworthy of her- 
self, but are you not running a fear- 
ful risk of } mere your child’s 
happiness for ever, by permitting this 
constant association with one who 
appears in every way likely to win 
her affections? He is evidently 
struck with her beauty and sweet- 
ness, and will stay here so long as 
she amuses him; but when he is 
weary of this quiet life, he will go 
back to the world and forget her, 
leaving her to pine here, every hope 
withered, every kindly feeling blight- 
ed—perhaps, for ever. And can 
you, as a mother, stand by and see 
all this misery threatening fer, with- 
out speaking even a warning word ?” 

Mrs. Matley hesitated, and there 
was evidently a struggle in her mind 
between her habitual respect towards 
me, and her indignation that a com- 
parative stranger should venture to 
interfere in her family affairs. 

*“ You are young, madam,” she 
said, at last, “to think so gravely of 
these things. I have seen ak of 
the world in my time, and I know 
Mr. Courtland well. There is no- 
thing to fear for Ellen’s happiness. 
Many thanks for your kind anxiety 
about her, but Tank you you 
mistake the matter altogether.” 

“I hope I do,” I replied; “ but 
young as I may be, I know some- 
thing of human nature. I love Ellen, 
and have studied her character, and 
I own that I tremble for her now.” 
I then told her of the scene I had 
unintentionally witnessed a few days 
before, but she merely seemed an- 
noyed that I should know anything 
about it, repeating that I took a mis- 
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taken view of the whole affair, and 
that Mr. Courtland was the most ho- 
— of _— $ : 

“T say nothin ainst him,” 
asian ; “but "ioe who, as you 
say, know something of the world, 
must feel the impossibility of his 
marrying your daughter ; and Ellen, 
with a mind to appreciate refine- 
ment, and a heart to feel kindness, 
what must be the consequence of his 

resent devotion to her? She will 
ove him even as her earnest nature 
is capable of loving, and then she 
must be dissatisfied and unhappy for 
the rest of her life. I have thought 
it right to speak openly to you, Mrs. 
Matley, as a sincere friend of your 
daughter, and because it sometimes 
happens that those nearest at hand 
see less than those at a little dis- 
tance. Give my love to Ellen, and 
tell her, if you will, all that I have 
said. I am going from home,” I ad- 
ded, rising to depart, “and shall be 
absent several weeks.” 

I thought I saw a gleam of satis- 
faction in my hearer’s eye as I spoke ; 
and when on my way Lemewerda I 
pondered on what had passed, every 
moment strengthened my conviction 
that Mrs. Matley’s blindness was 
only pretended. “She is playing a 
dangerous game,” thought I; “ she 
thinks, probably, to draw him into a 
marriage, and if she succeed, what 
then? ‘There can be no happiness 
in a connexion so unequal.” 

I had taken a green path across 
the Forest, skirting the edge of the 
park, and leading to a slight wooden 
bridge thrown across another part of 
the river I have already mentioned. 
This bridge was half-hidden by a 
group of alder trees, under whose 
shadow rose many a tall foxglove, 
its purple bells musical with bees. I 
was fond of the place, for I love the 
sound of flowing waters, and here 
they have - era sweet mur- 
mur; the bed of the stream being 
uneven and pebbly. On this day as 
I drew near, I saw Mr. Courtland 
and my friend Elien coming towards 
me across the bridge. She blushed 
when she saw me; and, drawing her 
hand away from her companion, hur- 
ried towards me. 

“T am glad I have met you, Ellen,” 
I said, “for Iam going away to-mor- 
row, and I was anxious to see you 
before my departure.” 
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‘“‘ Going away!” she repeated, in a 
tone of real ~ 7 7 will not 
be absent long ?” 

“Probably several weeks,” I re- 
plied ; “ but you have not introduced 
me to your companion, Ellen.” 

With some confusion, yet more 
grace, she presented Mr. Courtland, 
who was energetic in his expressions of 
admiration of the scenery, “though,” 
he added, smiling, “this stream has 
been the boundary of my wanderings 
till to-day.” 

“Do you make a long stay here 
I asked; and I observed that Ellen 
seemed scarcely to breathe while 
awaiting his reply. 

“ T hardly know, indeed,” he said. 
“T have had good sport as yet ; and 
I am so eager a fisherman that I do 
not like to go while I am successful. 
Besides, my good friend Mrs. Mat- 
ley makes me so comfortable that I 
have already imbibed an ardent love 
for forest-life.” 

“Have you been successful to- 
day?” I inquired, somewhat mali- 
ciously, I confess, for I saw no sign 
of rod or basket. “ Mrs. Matley 
told me you were fishing.” 

“T have not done much to-day,” 
he answered, eyeing me cenleloulis 
“the fish would not rise, so I took to 
apes a little.” 

turned to Ellen. ‘May I ask 
ro to walk a little way with me? I 
ave a few words to say before we 
part. 
your companion for aw 
Courtland ?” 

He bowed with a look of consider- 
able annoyance, and I walked away 
with Ellen. We were both silent 
for some time: for my part I did not 
know how to introduce the subject 
that was uppermost in my mind, and 
Ellen seemed full of thought. At 
length I said,— 

“Ellen, you are the very soul of 


9” 


You will excuse «2 stealing 
i 


le, Mr. 
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truth: do you know what it is of 
which I wish to speak to you? An- 
swer me from your heart.” 

For a moment she hesitated, then 
raising her clear, truthful eyes to 
mine, she said,— 

“T will not pretend to doubt your 
meaning, but assure you, you are 
mistaken—you do not know him.” 

*“ But I know you, Ellen; and 
there are few in this world dearer to 
me than you have long been;” and I 
repeated the cautions I had already 
offered to her mother. She listened 
attentively, and with much agitation. 

“Ellen, dear Ellen,” I said ear- 
nestly, “is it even now too late to 
warn you? Do you indeed love this 
stranger ?” 

The colour rose to her very brow, 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

“T am answered, Ellen; yet be- 
ware what you do. This man can- 
not marry you. Beautiful and highly 
oa as you are, yet there is a 
varrier between you which his proud 
relations would never allow him to 
overstep. Ie is, as you know, the 
last living representative of an old 
family, and his grandfather is most 
anxious to see him suitably married. 
Believe me, my dear Ellen, there is 
danger about you.” 

* Indeed, indeed,” she replied, 
eagerly, “ you do not know him. 
He is good and noble. I have no 
fears. More I must not say, but in- 
deed you wrong him. 

“IT hope so, Ellen; but I will 
keep you no longer. God bless you! 
My warning was well meant ; and I 
shall think of you often, and anx- 
iously.” 

We parted ; and when after a few 
minutes I looked back, I saw that 
Mr. Courtland had rejoined Ellen, 
and I doubted not that all my wise 
cautions were already forgotten. 


Cuarter II. 


Family events, which it is unne- 
cessary to mention more particularly, 
kept me from home nearly four 
months. During that time I had 
heard nothing of Ellen Matley ; but, 
while staying in London for a few 
days, immediately before my return 
to the Forest, I caught sight of Mr. 
Courtland in one of the parks. He 
looked discontented, I thought, but 


I saw him only for a moment, and 
ae have been mistaken. ‘The 
sight of him, however, made me 
doubly anxious to know something 
of my poor Ellen, aud I had not 
been two days at home, before | 
made my way to Holly Cottage. It 
was already late in October, yet the 
air was mild and sunny, and the 
glorious autumnal tints clothed the 
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woods in beauty. Ellen was in the 
garden, tying up the bough of a rese- 
tree still covered with bloom. With 
a ready welcome on her lip, she flew 
to meet me as I reached the gate, but 
I fancied there was some constraint in 
her manner, and when the agitation 
of our meeting was over, and she 
was calm again, I saw that her calm- 
ness was no longer that of a heart 
untouched by care, but the stillness 
of deep though subdued feeling. She 
questioned me much of my wander- 
ings, and drew yet closer to my side 
when I said I had been in London. 

“Do you not ask whom I saw 
there, Ellen ?” Z said, smiling. 

She caught my hand. 

“ Did you, indeed, see him ?—Did 
you see Arthur?” she exclaimed. 
“What did he say?—how did he 
look ? ‘Tell me—tell me all about 
him!” 

“ And pray who és Arthur, Ellen 

Her eyes fell beneath my look of 
inquiry. 

“ Mr. Courtland, I mean.” 

“ T saw him but for a moment,” I 
said, “and was unobserved by him.” 

She looked disappointed ; her coun- 
tenance a moment before had been 
absolutely radiant with expectation. 

“ How long is it since Mr. Court- 
land left you ?” I asked. 

“ He went to London yesterday 
week,” she replied. 

“ Only a week ago! Oh, Ellen, 
are my fears to be realised? Can 
your. friend do nothing for you ? 
Am I once more too late ?” 

She did not immediately reply, 
but, putting her arm through mine, 
led me into the house and upstairs to 
her own chamber, where she sat 
down beside me. 

“ You must not mistake me now,” 
she said, “nor can I allow you any 
longer to doubt his honour. This 
will tell you all!” and she drew 
from her bosom a small chain to 
which was attached a wedding-ring. 
“ Yes,” she continued, observing my 
start of surprise, “I told you long 
ago that you wronged him. I have 
broken a promise in telling you my 
secret, but whom should I trust if I 
could doubt you ?” 

“ And when and where were you 
married, Ellen ?” 

“T have been his wife nearly three 
months.” 

“ And does he acknowledge you as 
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his wife in the face of the world ? 
Do his relations know what you have 
done ?” T inquired, sialonty. 

“They do not know it yet,” re- 
plied Ellen, with some hesitation. 
“Our marriage was celebrated pri- 
vately at some distance from this 
place, in the presence only of my 
mother and a friend of Arthur's. 
While his grandfather lives, our 
secret must be kept,—and what does 
it matter? I shall see him very 
often.” 

I could not say a word to check 
her expectations of happiness, and 
the words in which I expressed a 
hope they would be realised came 
from my heart, I inquired when 
she expected to see her husband 
again. 

“ Soon, very soon,” she replied, 
with a gay, bright smile. “ He is 
now with Lord Courtland, but at 
the end of the week he will be here 
again. Oh, we have been so happy !” 

When I had left Ellen, I could 
not but reflect painfully on her posi- 
tion. For her—so true, so open— 
to be leading a life of deceit, to be 
acting a falsehood day after day, 
seemed a sad degradation, in spite of 
all her happiness. Perhaps it was 
my ignorance of the world that led 
me to think Mr. Courtland somewhat 
cowardly in concealing his marriage. 
If he were not prepared to acknow- 
ledge Ellen as his wife, what right 
had he to seek her affections, and 
interfere with the peaceful tenor of 
her life? Such was my reasoning ; 
but when, a few days later, I met 
Ellen, leaning fondly on her hus- 
band’s arm, and looking up in his 
face with the confidence of perfect 
love, I could almost forgive him. 

From this time he was so con- 
stantly at the cottage, that I felt my 
presence there might be unwelcome ; 
and throughout the winter and fol- 
lowing spring I seldom saw Ellen. 
Luckily, her home was in a lonely 
situation, almost beyond the range of 
village gossipry ; but, at length, the 
frequency of Mr. Courtland’s visits 
was observed, and whispers, such as 
it pained me to hear, were soon rife 
respecting my young friend. Per- 
haps these evil reports were the 
more readily received, because Mrs. 
Matley had made herself extremely 
unpopular by holding herself aloof 
from persons of her own rank in life, 
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and endeavouring to obtain a footing 
among those of a somewhat higher 
class. The village aristocracy, in- 
dignant at such presumption, had 
now an opportunity of revenging 
themselves, and they failed not to 
take advantage of it. It was during 
the summer that these annoying ru- 
mours respecting Ellen reached my 
ears for the first time, and as they 
gathered strength, I determined to 
give Mr. Courtland some hint of 
their existence. For this purpose I 
called at Mrs. Matley’s, and was 
warmly received by my friend, whom 
I found busily occupied in the manu- 
facture of some garments of an omi- 
nously small size. The conversation 
that passed was, though not quite 
unrestrained, lively, and interesting ; 
and I was delighted to observe that, 
earnest as Ellen's attachment to her 
husband might be, he was no less 
devoted to her. 

When I took my leave, Mr. Court- 
land offered to escort me through 
the forest, and I thus had the op- 

rtunity I sought, of speaking to 
1im without witnesses. I told him I 
feared I had previously come before 
his notice as an officious person, but 
I trusted my affectionate interest in 
his wife wall sufficiently excuse me 
to him; and then merely mentioned 
the remarks that were going the 
round of the village society, leaving 
it, of course, to him to notice them or 
not as he thought best. He looked 
perplexed. 

“You are very kind,” . he said, 
“and I thank you for having called 
my attention to this matter. I care 
little enough for the busy tittle-tattle 
of the ‘eas, but it might annoy 
Ellen. Just now I cannot remove 
her, but I have often thought of 
taking her to some place where both 
would be alike unknown, and where, 
under another name, we might live 
unquestioned and unmolested.” 

“ But must there be all this deceit ?” 
I asked, ere 

“ It is impossible,” he replied, co- 
louring, “to acknowledge the whole 
truth now. It would ruin our prv.- 
_ and on my grandfather's death 

should find myself a titled beggar. 
Besides, I am the last of my race, the 
old man’s only hope ; and, eccentric 
as he may be, é has treated me with 
noble kindness, and I cannot break 
his heart.” 
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“ But can nothing be done?” I 
leaded. “ Surely if he saw your 
autiful Ellen, he would see no 
reason for bresking his heart because 
she was your wife ?” 

The young man shook his head. 

* You do not know him,” he said ; 
“his prejudices are violent, and he is 
pleased to entertain other views for 
me. You will easily believe that I 
have more than once sounded his 
feelings on this point, but I have on 
each occasion been more firmly con- 
vinced that all attempts to bring him 
into my views must ever be totally 
unavailing,—nay, though I believe 
he dearly loves me, I am yet con- 
vinced that he would cast me off if he 
knew what I had done.” 

I had no right to argue the matter 
further, so I began to speak of Ellen. 

“T shall be very sorry to take her 
from your neighbourhood,” he said. 
“Pray come to see her more fre- 
quently, and be assured that I, no 
less than herself, am deeply sensible 
of all the kindness you have shewn 
her.” 

I promised that my visits should 
be more frequent than they had been 
of late. 

“ You do not, then, fear that your 
own character may be compromised 
by your association with us?” he 
said, as we shook hands at my own 
door. 

“No,” I replied, “I am not very 
young or very beautiful, so I flatter 
myself I may do what I please. 
But,” added I, more seriously, “am I 
to say nothing of the true state of 
affairs between you and Ellen ?” 

“T have but to repeat that we are 
ruined if our secret is betrayed. In 
a few months we will move to some 
other place, and in the meantime, as 
Ellen does not leave home, she is not 
likely to hear any thing that could 
distress her.” - 

It was useless to say more, so, 
though by no means satisfied, I bade 
him farewell, and we separated. In 
the course of the next few months 
I saw Ellen frequently. Sometimes 
Mr. Courtland was obliged to go to 
London for two or three days, but 
his heart was with his treasure, and 
he could not long be absent from her 
side. She was very happy ; the past 
and the future did not trouble her 
thoughts ; it was enough to see him, 
to hear him, and she had no wish 
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beyond her present joy. Yet a new 
blessing was given to her. In the 
month of August she became a mo- 
ther, and the child, healthy and 
vigorous, seemed to us all far hand- 
somer than babies usually are. Low 
lovely was Ellen's face when it wore 
that new and almost holy expression 
that beams in a mother’s smile! 
When the child was about a month 
old, Ellen asked me if I would go 
with her to his christening, to stand 
sponsor for her darling. I consented, 
and we went together one day during 
the week, when divine service was 
celebrated in our village. I have 
not yet mentioned the church, which 
has little pretension to architectural 
beauty, being, in truth, a very plain 
ill-proportioned structure, with but 
one wing and an insignificant tower, 
surmounted with a wooden belfry 
and steeple. It stands, however, in 
a lovely situation, and the grave- 
yard is shaded by old trees, whose 
boughs may be seen in summer 
time through the open windows, 
waving in the wind, with a sound I 
delight to hear in the pauses of 
—— and praise. Within, the walls 
of the little church are crowded with 
monuments and hatchments of the 
Courtland family ; some of the latter 
dim with age, some bright as if they 
had been painted but yesterday. At 
the western end of the side-aisle, 
divided by an iron railing from the 
rest of the church, and lighted by a 
large window bearing still on its 
highest panes the arms of the family, 
is a recess, beneath whose paved floor 
lie many generations of the Court- 
lands. On each side of the window, 
at the time of which I have been 
speaking, hung some tattered silken 
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banners, now fallen into dust; and 
on the side-walls were a few pieces 
of rusty armour, of which only 
a gauntlet remains. There was 
ever something very sad to me in 
those perishing memorials of human 
grandeur. Alas! that recess has a 
sadder interest for me now. 

Mr. Courtland, with the friend who 
had been witness of his marriage, 
awaited us in the church, and soon 
after our entrance the service began. 
Poor Ellen! I believe it was the 
first time she had felt any bitterness 
in her lot. I saw her look round on 
all the proud records of her husband's 
family, then bow her head over her 
baby’s sleeping face and weep. Un- 
kind and suspicious glances, too, for 
the first time fell upon her, and her 
gentle spirit could ill bear them at 
such an hour. She was pale and 
exhausted when the rite was done, 
and I was glad that a carriage had 
been provided to convey her home. 
I accompanied her, and entreated her 
to let me relieve her for awhile of 
the weight of her boy, but in vain. 
I know not what thoughts were pass- 
ing in her mind, but she said she 
could not part with him then, and 
she pressed him to her heart with 
almost passionate eagerness, shedding 
silent tears, even when he lay awake 
and placid in her arms. 

From this day she seemed anxious 
to be gone. She had felt that the 
pa. of scorn was pointed at her, 
and that shame was believed to be 
her portion. Her husband was not 
long in putting into execution his 
plan of moving her to a distance 
from her former home, and, with 
much sorrow for myself mixed with 
rejoicing for her, I saw her depart. 


Cuarter III. 


The next three years were, per- 
haps, the happiest of Ellen's life. 
We corresponded constantly, and the 
tone of her letters was always one 
of entire content. Two events only 
occurred to disturb the quiet current 
of her life during the time I have 
mentioned. One was the temporary 
absence of her husband, when Lord 
Courtland required his grandson to 
attend him on his journey to a 
where the old man at length fixed 
his abode, allowing his companion to 
return to England ; the other a severe 


illness which attacked her mother, 
and from the effects of which, though 
her bodily strength was soon re- 
stored, Mrs. Matley’s mind never 
recovered. Her memory was almost 
gone, and she talked incessantly in a 
rambling, incoherent manner; yet 
her shattered mind seemed ever to 
dwell on pleasant subjects, and her 
countenance, with its calm, meaning- 
less smile, seemed to me far less re- 
pulsive than it had been before her 
reason was clouded. 

Ellen came from her distant home 
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to stay at Holly Cottage during her 
mother’s illness, and remained there 
some weeks after the old woman's 
health was re-established, in the vain 
hope of seeing her memory and in- 
telligence also restored. Her child 
was with her, and Mr. Courtland 
constantly came to see that all was 
well with them both. The boy, now 
about two years old, was, indeed a 
noble creature; dark hair curled 
about his fair and open brow, his 
eyes were large and blue like his 
mother’s, and there was something 
of his father’s proud and beautifull 
smile about his rosy lips; and never 
did a child possess richer wealth of 
love than was poured on that lovely 
boy from Ellen’s full and happy 
heart. Her eye followed his every 
motion; his imperfect attempts at 
speech were full of meaning and of 
music to her ear, and when he lisped 
to her some of the terms of endear- 
ment she so liberally bestowed on 
him, how would she wind her fond 
arms about him, and almost smother 
him with kisses! I love to dwell on 
these pleasant recollections ; to linger 
on the image that is present to my 
memory now, of that young mother 
and her happy child. I see them 
still, the boy’s round cheek resting 
on his mother’s shoulder ; his eyes, 
full of laughter, glancing at me with 
pretended shyness, whose real mean- 
ing I well knew was to challenge me 
to play with him. The old woman 
sat in her large arm-chair, watching 
us with her quiet, unvarying smile, 
and Mr. Courtland was often there, 
not the least gay or happy of the 
group. 

Now that house is desolate, and 
those who dwelt within its walls have 
passed away like shadows. Age is 
creeping over me, and these events 
of which I write seem rather visions 
than realities. I feel half disposed 
to leave the rest of my tale untold, 
and yet my grief for them, beloved 
as they were, is but selfish now. I 
will finish the task I set myself. 

Nearly a year after Ellen had 

in left Holly Cottage, I heard 
that she was about to return thither 
to remain during the absence of her 
husband, who was called to Naples 
to attend the death-bed of his grand- 
father. By her desire, I caused pre- 
parations for her reception to be 
made by the woman who had charge 
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of Mrs. Matley. There was a tinge 
of sadness in Ellen’s manner when 
she came, arising from her having 
but recently parted with her hus- 
band, for whom she still entertained 
what some would call a romantic 
degree of attachment. Her boy, 
however, was gayer than ever. He 
accompanied his mother and myself 
in our frequent rambles, bounding 
on before us with the grace and 
activity of a deer. One day when 
we had wandered far from home (it 
was our last walk, though we little 
thought so then), we sat down to 
rest on a prostrate oak, Charlie, 
meanwhile, moving about us and 
filling his pinafore with flowers. I 
have never visited the spot since, yet 
I remember it perfectly. It was 
near a large pond, about whose edge 
grew delicate water-plants covered 
with white blossoms. Behind us was 
a thick screen of wood; before us, 
beyond the opposite bank of the 
pond, were scattered trees, affording 
limpses of distant blue hills. Slop- 
ing rays of sunshine fell here and 
there through the graceful foilage 
of the tall beeches, stealing down to 
their massive trunks till the moss 
that clung about them gleamed like 
living emeralds. The fern, so tall 
that Charlie was often hidden from 
our sight as he wandered among its 
beautiful leaves to reach some dis- 
tant foxglove, was scarcely stirred 
by the warm noontide breeze. Two 
noble stags, that had been drinking 
at the pond, dashed away across the 
heather as we drew near ; but several 
forest ponies, in a state of drowsy 
enjoyment, remained standing or 
lying in the shade close to us, un- 
startled even by Charlie’s merry 
laughter. 

Ellen threw aside her bonnet, and 
we both established ourselves com- 
fortably, to enjoy the beauty of our 
cool, green resting-place. Presently 
Charlie stole quietly behind his mo- 
ther, and, standing on tiptoe, each 
little hand grasping as many flowers 
as it could contain, threw the bright 
shower over her. — he shouted 
in triumph! how he clapped 
his ade oa danced, and ane 
aloud, till the woods rang with his 
clear, gay voice! Sweet in my me- 
mory is that “ pioggia di fior,” sweet 
even as that which fell of old on her 
who sat— 
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“ Umile in tanta gloria 
Coverta dell’ amoroso nembo,” 

beside the fountain of Vaucluse; 
and scarcely less fair than Laura 
seemed to her lover's eyes, did my 
lovely Ellen then appear to mine. 
Who could have thought it was her 
last day of happiness? She was even 
more than usually confidential in her 
conversation with me on this occa- 
sion. She read some passages from 
a letter she had that morning re- 
ceived from Mr., or rather from 
Lord Courtland; for the old lord 
was dead, and the young husband 
was hurrying home to avow his 
marriage publicly. 

“ Now,” said Ellen, as she closed 
the letter, “ there will be nothing to 
cloud my perfect joy. My child will 
fill his proper place in bis father’s 
house,” and she pressed her darling 
to her heart, and told him his father 
was coming back to them, then kissed 
him with increased tenderness on 
hearing the ery of joy with which 
he received the news. 

We returned home slowly, for we 
were all fatigued; but before I left 
the cottage Charlie was fast asleep, 
his rosy cheek pillowed on his arm, 
and a smile parting his sweet lips. 
Silently Ellen bent over him ; doubt- 
less many a bright hope rose within 
her as she watched that peaceful 
sleeper ; and when she turned away 
she murmured,— 

“ God bless you, my child!” ina 
tone of fondness even deeper than 
usual, 

It rained incessantly the three fol- 
lowing days. On the fourth morn- 
ing I had scarcely breakfasted when 
a stranger was announced, and I be- 
held, to my surprise and alarm, the 
gentleman who had been present 
at Ellen’s marriage, and whom I had 
seen at the christening of little 
Charlie. I felt sure some misfortune 
had happened. 

“ You have bad news for me,” I 
said, as he sat down beside me. “ God 
forbid anything should have hap- 
pened to Lod Courtland !” 

“ T am, indeed, the bearer of bad 
news!” he replied, in an agitated 
voice; “ and I grieve to say that it 
relates to him.” I had not courage 
to speak, and he presently continued, 
“T have come to you, madam, as the 
friend of poor Lady Courtland. It 
is necessary that she should, for the 
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sake of her son, be immediately in- 
formed of the sad event which has 
occurred ; besides, the dreadful story 
will be in the public papers to- 
morrow !” . 

* But tell me,” I said, after a pause, 
“ tell me what has happened ?" 

“ The worst!” he replied. 

“ You do not mean that Lord 
Courtland is dead ?” I exclaimed. 

“It is too true!” he answered, 
sadly. “ Poor Courtland! he was 
hurrying homewards from Naples, 
when, between that city and Rome, 
he was attacked by banditti, and 
shot dead on the spot. A friend, 
who was awaiting him at Rome, has 
caused his body to be brought to 
England for burial, and it will arrive 
here in a few days.” 

It were easier to imagine than to 
describe the feelings with which I 
set forth to seek my poor friend, and 
break to her the dreadful news that 
had just been communicated to me. 
On my way, I could not but think 
of her as I had seen her last; and 
when I turned my thoughts again to 
the fearful tale of which I was the 
bearer, the contrast made my heart 
bleed. When I reached the cottage, 
I found only Mrs. Matley in the 
usual sitting-room. 

“ Where is Ellen?” I asked. 

“Up stairs, with Charlie,” said 
the old woman. “I’m glad you've 
come, madam, for she’s been crying 
all day. There’s something the 
matter, but I can’t tell what it is; 
I am not as | used to be, I be- 
lieve ie 

And she went rambling on, but I 
made my escape, and stole softly up 
to Ellen’s room, half fearing, half 
hoping that the evil tidings had 
already reached her; but I soon 
saw she had yet another cause for 
grief. Charlie, her bright, lovely 
boy, lay on his little bed: how unlike 
himself but four daysago! His eyes 
looked dark and sunken, his features 
had fallen away strangely, and poor 
Ellen sat weeping beside him, hold- 
ing his feverish hand, and feeling, as 
I could see at once, that there was 
no room for hope. 

I could not speak; I sat down 
beside the little bed, and Ellen looked 
up gratefully. The dear child, too, 
recognised me, and tried to say my 
name, but the sound died away ina 
hoarse whisper. 

P 
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“ He is very ill,” said Ellen, with 
almost unnatural calmness; “ the 
doctor is just gone, he said he could 
do no more.” She stooped to 
moisten the child’s lips; and when 
he smiled and tried to thank her, 
she wrung her hands in bitter 
anguish. “ Oh, my God! she cried, 
throwing herself on her knees, “ help 
me, help me! And his father, his fond 
father! comfort him, or his heart 
will break !” 

I could not bear it; I left the 
room for a few minutes, and when I 
returned, Ellen had resumed her 
place beside the little sufferer. I 
took my seat again opposite to her. 
It was a lovely summer's day, and 
through the open window a light 
breeze stole in, aden with the scent 
of flowers from the little garden be- 
low. Within the room all was still, 
save the painful breathing of the 
child and an occasional and almost 
convulsive sigh from his mother. I 
heard the boughs waving in the 
forest, the singing of the birds, even 
the trickling of the little stream in 
the garden. At last a bird came 
close to the window and began sing- 
ing a loud, clear song. Charlie 
turned his languid eyes, and a gleam 
of pleasure passed over his face. I 
saw Ellen shudder, but her eyes 
were dry, and they never wandered 
from the dying child. Now and 
then she bathed his forehead and wet 
his lips, and I sought not to help 
her, for I felt it was a sort of sacred 
right with which none should inter- 
fere. Almost to the last the child 
received her attentions with a look 
of gratitude. Two hours passed, 
and then I saw that death was com- 
ing. Charlie lay for some time mo- 
tionless, then suddenly throwing his 
arms round his mother, he cried, 
“Mamma! mamma!” In that fond 
embrace, pillowed on that loving 
bosom, the child of many hopes 
breathed his last. 


Then, indeed, was the silence of 


the chamber of death broken by 
cries of agony. I dare not dwell 
upon a scene like that. Poor Ellen 
refused to allow the child to be taken 
from her arms, and for many hours 
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the passion of her grief was not 
stayed. When at length her mind 
sank, from exhaustion, into a kind of 
stupor, I deemed the time was come 
for me to make known to her the 
full extent of her bereavement. 
There, beside that bed where the 
little child lay in the placid yet fear- 
ful beauty of death, I told my sor- 
rowful tale. Ellen listened quietly, 
and I doubted whether she under- 
stood me, till she said, “ Both gone! 
both so dear—so very dear! Tell 
me all, for I can suffer no more than 
I suffer now.” 

And I told her all; told her that 
she who had lately been so rich in 
love and happiness, was now almost 
alone in the world; that none re- 
mained to her save her poor old 
helpless mother. When morning 
dawned we were still there, watching 
beside the dead. How lovely he was 
even then! All expression of pain 
had passed away ; his hair, loosened 
from its close curls by the damps of 
death, fell over the pillow; and, in 
truth, “his face was as the face of an 
angel.” 

I must pass over hastily the few 
days that elapsed before the funeral. 
Ellen desired her darling might not 
be buried within the church, but 
laid in the churchyard, where, when 
her hour came, she might be laid 
beside him. I pass over in silence 
the burst of grief that overpowered 
her when the little coffin was con- 
veyed from her sight. Lord Court- 
land’s friend, who had remained on 
the spot, superintended every ar- 
rangement, and left me free to de- 
vote all my time to Ellen. 

In the evening of the day her child 
was buried, it seemed suddenly to 
strike her that I had not mentioned 
her husband's place of interment, 
and that soeallley his remains were 
to be brought to the tomb of his an- 
cestors, and I thought it best to tell 
her the whole truth when she ques- 
tioned me on the subject. She re- 
mained for some time plunged in 
thought, but made no reply, nor did 
she again allude to the information 
I had given her. 


Cuarrter IV. 


Affairs at home requiring my pre- 
sence, I was obliged reluctantly to 
leave Holly Cottage for a few days. 


This, however, gave me an opportu- 
nity of communicating with Lord 
Courtland’s friend, Mr. Cayley, from 
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whom I heard that her husband's 
will left every thing that he had to 
leave to Ellen. When I afterwards 
told her this she shook her head 
with sad meaning, and said wealth 
had lost all value in her eyes now; 
but every little trifle that his hand 
had touched she received and hoarded 
with melancholy pleasure. 

The vessel conveying Lord Court- 
land’s remains was, by some accident, 
delayed long beyond the time at 
which its coming was expected ; but 
at length I received a note from Mr. 
Cayley announcing its arrival. “I 
am desired,” he wrote, “to have 
every thing ready for the burial to- 
night. The funeral procession is to 
cross Courtland Park on its way to 
the church. Would it not be possi- 
ble to remove the poor widow to 
your own house in the course of the 
day without her suspecting our rea- 
son for wishing her to go? Any 
thing seems to me preferable to her 
being exposed to the bare possibility 
of seeing such a sight.” 

Of course I went immediately to 
the cottage, where I found Ellen 
sitting with her mother. Mrs. Mat- 


ley had appeared from the first to- 
tally incapable of comprehending the 


nature of the sorrows that oppressed 
her daughter, and it was in vain that 
I had frequently, in reply to her 
ever-recurring question of “ Where's 
Charlie ?” endeavoured to impress 
upon her the sad truth. She — 
listened with the same vacant smile, 
and in a few minutes repeated the 
inquiry. Now, as I entered the 
room, she cried, “ Here she is, Ellen ; 
I said she would come this fine day!” 

Ellen covered her face, and I saw 
that her tears were falling fast in 
spite of her efforts to control them. 
No doubt at that moment her heart 
pined to hear again the pattering of 
the little feet that used to bound 
forth to meet me ere I crossed the 
threshold; no doubt her thouglits 
were of the sweet voice whose glad 
shout had so often announced my 
approach. I know that my own 
heart ached as I remembered these 
things. I drew a chair beside Ellen, 
and threw my arm round her, but 
she did not raise her head. The 
old woman watched her with an 
anxious, bewildered look, and said,— 

“T wish, ma’am, you could tell 
me what ails her; she sits there all 
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day, crying, crying, and I cannot 
comfort her. Where's Charlie? She 
never cries when Charlie is here. 
Where's Charlie ?” 

I felt Ellen’s whole frame shaken 
with sobs. 

“ Come away,” I whispered ; “do 
come away!” But she did not seem 
to hear my words. 

“Won't she listen to you?” con- 
tinued Mrs. Matley. “I try to cheer 
her. I tell her that her husband 
will soon be here—somebody said so, 
I know; and then I talk about 
Charlie. She used to smile when- 
ever I spoke of his pretty ways, dear 
child! Indeed, ma’am, she'll be 
happy again if you only bring 
Charlie back.” 

A loud, hysterical cry burst from 
Ellen. 

‘¢ This must not be,” I exclaimed, 
as with gentle force I raised her 
from her seat, and led her into the 
=. “You must come to 7 
10use, Ellen, for a few days,” I said. 

She pressed my hand and whis- 
pered, “ You are very kind to me. 
God will bless you for it all.” 

In the silence that followed many 
a sweet summer sound fell on our 
ears, and presently the same bird 
that had flown to the window when 
Charlie was dying (tame, because it 
had been fed at the cottage during 
the previous winter) came fearlessly 
almost to our feet. Ellen pointed 
to it. 

“Do you remember ?” she said. 
“T cannot bear all these sounds—all 
this joy. Life and beauty every 
where; light, and mirth, and sun- 
shine, and my child in his grave! 
Think what it is, when at last I fall 
asleep for a while in the long night, 
to see again that rosy face, to feel 
his cheek on mine, his soft arm about 
my neck; to dream we are listening 
for his father’s step, and even at the 
moment we spring forward to wel- 
come him, to awake and remember 
what and where they are! And then 
to hear my mother all day long re- 
— the question my own poor 

eart is ever whispering, ‘ Where's 
Charlie?’ You can feel how dread- 
ful all this is.” 

“Indeed, Ellen, I feel it from my 
soul,” I replied. “ You, must live 
with me for a time. Your being 
here is useless to your mother, as 
you may safely trust her attendant, 
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and you are exposing yourself to un- 
necessary torture. Come, we will 
prepare at once.” 

We went up to her chamber. 
There stood the little bed, with its 
snowy sheets folded down, even as if 
ready for the child to occupy that 
night. His clothes were spread on 
the chair beside it, and some of his 
little toys lay scattered about the 
room, just as his own hands had left 
them. I understood it all. 

When Ellen’s preparations were 
completed, I took the things she had 

acked up and left the room. Be- 
ore she followed me, I saw her 
kneel beside the little bed and kiss 
the pillow where her child’s bright 
head had lain. My tears blinded 
me, and I turned away; but she al- 
most immediately followed, softly 
closing the door and locking it, lest 
any busy hand should, in her ab- 
sence, meddle with her precious re- 
lics of the departed. A friend's car- 
riage waited for us, and we were 
soon on our way. The shortest road 
to my house led by the church, but 
I hel given directions that we should 
be driven another way. Ellen per- 
ceived my design in so doing, and 
she said,— 

“T thank you much; but I would 
rather go by the church. You can 
shew me the place where ——” 

But she could not finish the sen- 
tence. 

Under one of the noble elm-trees, 
of which there are several scattered 
about the churchyard, Charlie’s body 
had been laid. I led Ellen to the 
little mound that marked the spot. 
It was already covered with daisies, 
and the golden sunshine fell, as if 
lovingly, upon it. I moved to a 
little distance, that the poor mother 
might feel herself alone ; but she re- 
joined me in a few minutes, and in 
reply to my look of anxiety strug- 
gled to smile, saying,— 

“God comforts me much. I am 
glad I have been here. It was wrong 
to murmur at the sunshine and the 
joy as I did but an hour ago; they 
have a new and better meaning for 
me now.” 

Indeed, during the remainder of 
the day she appeared more composed 
than I had yet seen her since her 
affliction, and when we were parting 
for the night, she said that her mind 
was calm, though she thought till that 
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day the suddenness of her trials had 
so stunned her, that she had hardly 
comprehended their extent. 

As she ceased to speak, I heard a 
sound of slow and heavy wheels and 
the tread of several horses drawing 
near the house. I suppose I looked 
uneasy, for Ellen inquired, with a 
searching glance, if I knew what that 
sound meant. I tried to appear un- 
concerned as I answered, that it was 
doubtless occasioned by one of the 
many wagons that were constantly 
passing my door, and I urged her to 
retire to rest, as it was already mid- 
night. 

“No,” she said, “I must see first 
what this is.” And she placed her- 
self at the window. 

I stood beside her, trembling with 
the conviction that Mr. Cayley’s in- 
formation had been incorrect, and 
that the funeral procession of her 
husband was about to pass before 
Ellen’s eyes. The rumbling of the 
wheels came slowly nearer. Pre- 
sently there was a glare flung by 
many torches, which were borne by 
horsemen; these were immediately 
followed by a hearse, and the proces- 
sion was closed by a few more horse- 
men, cloaked in black. 

“Tt is even as I thought,” said 
Ellen, turning tome. “I must_fol- 
low at once.” 

I believed her mind wandered, 
and I went with her to her own 
room; but she threw a cloak about 
her, and tied a veil closely over her 
widow's cap. I then understood her 
meaning. 

“Stop, Ellen,” I cried, as she left 
the room. “If you will go, at least 
let me accompany you.” 

She waited for me on the stairs, 
and we left the house together, fol- 
lowing the sad procession as it moved 
slowly down the street to the church. 
She walked steadily, refusing my as- 
sistance; but once my hand acci- 
dentally touched hers, and I started 
at its extreme coldness. When we 
entered the church, the friends and 
attendants of the dead, already as- 
sembled, made way for us, and we 
took our stand close at the head of 
the coffin. Not a sound escaped 
Ellen. Without wavering, without 
weeping, she stood by while the ser- 
vice was read, and even till the body 
was lowered into the dark vault. 
When all was done, and those pre- 
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sent were preparing to depart, I laid 
my hand on her arm. Gentle as was 
the touch, she fell to the ground as 
if struck by a mortal blow. One 
deep groan escaped from her white 
lips, and then 1 thought, in truth, 
that her sorrowful spirit had flown 
to rejoin those she loved in a hap- 
pier world. Many rushed forward 
to raise her from the floor, and she 
was quickly conveyed to my house, 
where, after several hours of insen- 
sibility, she awoke to a conscious- 
ness of all that had passed. 

A long and dangerous illness was 
the consequence of my poor friend's 
last severe trial; but youth and a 
good constitution carried her through 
it. On being restored to health, she 
returned to her mother, who was 
rapidly sinking into a state of utter 
imbecility. The old woman lingered 
another year, during which time I 
was constantly a visitor at the cot- 
tage. Her first question whenever 
she saw me, even to the last, was, 
“ Where's Charlie?” for there was 


some link in her remembrance be- 
tween me and that beloved child. In 
all else her memory and intelligence 
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were totally gone. One day I turned 
anxiously to Ellen, hearing her sigh 
as her mother pronounced the ac- 
customed words; but she smiled 
faintly, and said,— 

“ Do not fear for me now; I can 
bear it better than I once did.” 

On Mrs. Matley’s death, I easily 
persuaded Ellen to become a perma- 
nent inmate of my house, and for 
fifteen years we shared the same 
home. I will not trust myself to 
speak of the hour in which she was 
taken from me. There is a second 
and a larger mound now beneath 
the old churchyard elm, and I often 
visit it, trexding the narrow path 
worn by Ellen’s feet in her daily 
visits of old to the grave of her 
child. 

Within the church, on the side 
wall of the recess which contains the 
vault of the Courtlands, is a marble 
slab bearing a simple inscription to 
the memory of Ellen’s husband, and 
recording in few words the manner 
of his death, and below this inscrip- 
tion are engraved the names of his 
wife and child, with the dates of their 
departure from this life. 
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CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 


No. XII. 


SOME MEMBERS OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION : 


MR. CHARLES WOOD, MR. T. MILNER GIBSON, MR. HAWES, MR. WYSE, 
MR. WARD. 


Tue selection by Lord John Russell 
of the gentlemen included in the 
above list to fill offices in his ad- 
ministration, although some of those 
offices are minor ones only, is alone 
sufficient evidence that they are in 
some way or other distinguished 
from the great mass of members of 
the Liberal party in the legislature. 
Some of them, indeed, are men of 
considerable talent as debaters, and, 
with perhaps only one exception, 
they are all men of a certain weight 
and standing in the House of Com- 
mons—men who are almost entitled 
to speak on any question brought 
before that assembly, and who can, 
almost without fail, command a hear- 
ing on even the most important sub- 
jects of discussion. It is, moreover, 
now very generally understood, that 
in selecting them to fill offices in the 
government, the new premier was 
guided by his desire, as far as pos- 
sible, to consolidate it; that as Mr. 
Cobden could not, or would not, join 
the administration, the noble lord 
was content, as regards some of them, 
to make up in numbers what he 
could not obtain in personal weight 
and distinction, and thus expressed 
his resolution that the new party of 
which he is the head should be really 
and substantially an amalgamation 
of the different materials at his com- 


mand, and not a mere revival of the 
cast-off and dismembered Whig 
clique. Whether he will succeed in 
convincing the manufacturing and 
trading interests, and those of the 
middle and lower classes who look 
up to him, that such is his sincere 
intention, is not a matter to be dis- 
cussed in this particular article ; but 
it is only just to him to say, that, 
taking all things into account, he 
could not, with a single exception, 
have chosen men who were more 
likely to prove efficient public ser- 
vants, or who more accurately re- 
presented the various shades of the 
opinions which animate his followers. 
Although there is not one among 
them who deserves to be called an 
orator in the highest sense of the 
term, yet, as we have said, they are 
all more than respectable as speakers. 
This, and the curiosity which will 
naturally be felt to know something 
of the new aspirants for political re- 
pute at this singular crisis in our 
affairs, will explain sufficiently why 
we postpone to them for the present 
the claims of more able and dis- 
tinguished men. Qualifications in 
themselves comparatively small be- 
come important when submitted to 
the magnifying influence of political 
excitement. 


MR. CHARLES WOOD. 


This gentleman is the individual 
referred to, in the exercise of a judg- 
ment which many will be disposed to 
regard as arbitrary and premature, 
as constituting the single exception 
to the general fitness of the appoint- 
ments, as far as the subjects of this 
article are concerned. He has been 
nominated by Lord John Russell to 
the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, one as to which the Whigs, 
in successive governments, have been 
almost invariably unfortunate. From 
the harmless and unintentional blun- 


ders of Lord Althorp—a blundering 
which was more the result of habit 
and physical causes than of real 
mental obtuseness—they came to the 
intentional error-making, the finan- 
cial finesse and double-dealing of 
Mr. Spring Rice; thence to the 
honest and laborious mediocrity of 
Mr. Francis Baring; and now they 
pass to a worse alternative than 
either, Mr. Charles Wood, of whom 
the most candid and impartial per- 
stn would find it impossible to say 
that he possesses a single acknow- 
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ledged qualification for the high and 
responsible office he is called upon to 
fill. He has been in parliament 
many years. The practice of nepo- 
tism has afforded him undeserved 
opportunities, denied to abler men, 
of displaying any legislative talents 
he might possess: position has en- 
titled him to take a sort of lead in 
debate, for which his oratorical 
— by no means fit him. He 

as therefore fairly been tried, and 
if he be found wanting, the just and 
natural inference is, that his failure 
to achieve distinction arises from in- 
herent deficiencies. If Lord John 
Russell means, like Sir Robert Peel, 
to be his own Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and therefore gratifies Mr. 
Charles Wood's vanity, and the 
busy and earnest interference of his 
powerful friends, with an unsubstan- 
tial honour, why, the public will 
not suffer in the long run, however 
they may smile at so unpropitious a 
choice. But if it be really intended 
that this gentleman shall have the 
guidance of the vast financial affairs 
of this country, it will soon be dis- 
covered, in the results of his admin- 
istration of them, that to be the 
son-in-law of one Earl Grey and the 
brother-in-law of another, however 
firmly he may have adhered to that 
other in the little cabals of party, 
will not justify his appointment to 
public office, although the exigencies 
of a minister while cobbling a cabi- 
net may have rendered it impera- 
tively necessary. 

The task of describing Mr. Charles 
Wood's oratorical qualifications is an 
ungracious one. Criticism would 
be thrown away upon what presents 
so few materials for any thing but 

eneral condemnation. Indeed, Mr. 
Vood might altogether be passed over 
confounded with the miscellaneous 
multitude of accidental speakers, but 
that he evidently does not entertain 
the same opinion of his own powers 
as their exhibition generally creates 
in others. On the contrary, favoured 
by the position which private influ- 
ence has secured for him, he con- 
stantly stands before the House, tak- 
ing a conspicuous part in discussions 
of great moment, pitting himself 
sometimes against the most accom- 
plished orators on the other side, 
and, wholly unconscious of his own 
deficiencies, bestowing his tediousness 
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upon the House to an extent, even in 
point of length alone, which men of 
foes pretension and more taste would 
certainly avoid. He, therefore, pro- 
vokes remark; and cannot shelter 
himself in the decent obscurity of 
modest mediocrity. Even negatives 
will not serve in this particular case. 
It is not enough to say, that Mr. 
Charles Wood is not eloquent, or 
not an agreeable speaker—he is posi- 
tively disagreeable ; and even if his 
self-sufficient mind could conceive 
an idea or a sentiment, which for its 
elevation of thought, or its homo- 
geneity, might in expression become 
forcible or inspiring, and so infuse a 
transient tinge of eloquence into the 
unvarying monotony of his prolix 
talk, it would be lost in a dogmatic 
iteration into which he is led by his 
pragmatical assurance. The stale 
arguments and pretences suggested 
by the party manceuvres of the day, 
unenlivened by any new views or 
illustrations, are reproduced in a 
heavy and unconnected mass of 
windy wordiness, occasionally che- 
quered by some melancholy attempt 
at jocularity, but never impressive, 
and seldom convincing; and yet all 
the while he is quite satisfied as to 
the effect of his own performance, 
goes on with the same easy confi- 
dence, as if he were achieving the 
triumphs of a Russell or a Graham, 
mistakes the courtesy or the forbear- 
ance of the House for admiration ; 
and will not abate one jot of his pre- 
determined infliction on his patient 
audience, whom a fellow-feeling ren- 
ders tolerant of all speakers who 
hold any political position whatever, 
unless they act in a way so outrage- 
ous as to be utterly beyond endur- 
ance. Mr. Wood’s manner of de- 
livery is not calculated to conceal 
the poverty of his ideas, or to atone 
for his prolixity and verbosity. A 
monotonous voice, undignified action, 
and a slip-shod, rambling style, ren- 
der still more disagreeable what 
some attention to elocution might 
otherwise make tolerable. 

These defects, albeit more of the 
mind than personal peculiarities, 
might however be endured, as some 
kindred ones are in Mr. Baring, if Mr. 
Wood were really a practical man of 
business, who would contribute his 
quota of information or suggestion 
to the general stock, and be content 
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with a position of modest subordina- 
tion. But, like all men who are 
thrust by unfair means into a false 
position, he has no real ballast of 
any kind. He is not even a man of 
figures and statistics ; his knowledge, 
at least as far as he displays it, being 
in inverse ratio to his pretensions. 
He is neither a good party speaker 
nor a man of business, but mingles 
the two vocations, and effectually 
spoils both. Official arrogance and 
eee were to» often displayed 
by him when he was in office before 
as Secretary to the Admiralty ; and 
he must be changed, indeed, since 
he has been in opposition, if he do 
not display the same qualities on a 
larger scale, and to a more pernicious 
extent, in his new and more exalted 
position. He will probably turn out, 
as a parliamentary man, the least 
efficient member of Lord J. Russell's 
administration, when his perform- 
ance comes to be compared with the 
expectations which will be formed of 
one placed in so high and responsible 
a situation as that of Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer. He will prove a 
foil even to Mr. Goulburn. Had 
Mr. Wood been a new or an untried 
man, it would have been a matter of 
duty to suspend judgment until he 
has had an opportunity of exhibiting 
his capabilities ; but he has now been 
so many years in parliament, and has 
so completely had his own way as to 
the time and objects of his public 
displays, that a mere elevation to a 
higher and more onerous office does 
not justify any false delicacy. He 
might probably have made a good 
subordinate officer ; indeed, when he 
held a place before, he exhibited con- 
siderable industry and aptitude ; but 
it is requisite that he should merely 
fulfil, either as a minister or as a 
debater, some part or duty allotted 
to him by a superior: he is not a 
man of that judgment or calibre to 
be trusted with any post of great re- 
sponsibility ; and his want of parlia- 
mentary talents, and, above all, of 
tact, will in all probability render 
his other deficiencies only the more 
glaring and conspicuous. 


MR. T. MILNER GIBSON 


is unquestionably a man of unusual 
ability, whether in parliament or out 
of it; though it is not easy to see his 
peculiar fitness for the office of Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade; 
but, in the distribution of offices, 
fitness is a condition very rarely in- 
sisted upon. A prime minister too 
often feels himself compelled rather 
to consult the personal ambition or 
the vanity of individuals who have 
done him good service while in op- 
position, than to respect the right of 
the public to have the different offices 
of the state filled by the most com- 
petent men. So that he can collect 
together in his administration a num- 
ber of men, the most distinguished in 
his party for talents or popular in- 
fluence, he does not always think it 
necessary to be very particular in the 
actual distribution of places, In re- 
ference to this very office of Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, the 
late Whig government set the ex- 
ample of placing it under the control 
of Mr. Sheil, of all men, perhaps, 
the least fitted to deal with com- 
mercial subjects ; one far more likely 
to dally with figures of rhetoric than 


to labour at figures of arithmetic. 
With such a precedent before us, the 
appointment of Mr. Gibson seems by 
comparison almost a good one. 

In one point of view the choice 
seems, however, to be eminently 
justifiable. Lord John Russell having 
assumed office immediately after the 
accomplishment of a great and vital 
change in our commercial policy, and 
having declared that his general 
scheme of legislation was to carry 
out to their natural consequences 
those principles of free-trade which 
had been partially embodied in the 
tariffs and lommion Repeal Bill of 
Sir Robert Peel, it was but natural 
that he should desire to strengthen 
his government by incorporating in 
it some leading members of that body, 
the Anti-Corn-law League, by whose 
exertions out-of-doors repeal of the 
Corn-laws has in effect been carried. 
It was understood also that the noble 
lord set out with the determination 
of strengthening, as far as possible, 
his alliance with the manufacturing 
interest — of widening the basis of 
his party in order to give it more 
solidity. His wish to include Mr. 
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Cobden in his administration was 
frustrated by the voluntary retire- 
ment of that gentleman, for a time, 
from the scene of his successful 
labours ; and if, as was most probably 
the case, Mr. Villiers was unable to 
accept office in consequence of his 
time being so fully occupied with 
other duties elsewhere, the choice 
of a person to be the medium of 
the proposed amalgamation natu- 
rally fell on Mr. Milner Gibson. 
He was one of the most active 
and distinguished members of the 
Anti-Corn-law League; and, as 
the representative of Manchester, 
chosen voluntarily by the manufac- 
turing population of all classes in 
that important town, his acceptance 
of office would almost amount to a 
guarantee of some more direct con- 
nexion between the government and 
the commercial classes than had even 
existed before. Mr. Gibson, too, is 
a man of business habits, and re- 
markable application and _perse- 
verance, and now that he is relieved 
from the agreeable labour of quiz- 
zing the Conservatives in parliament, 
or of making powerful and stimula- 
ting speeches to the people at free- 


trade tea-parties or on the stage of 


Covent Garden theatre, there is 
little doubt that he will devote his 
attention entirely to the business of 
his office. With his abilities, he can- 
not fail soon to make himself master, 
by the aid of those subordinates who 
do so much of the work and reap so 
little of the honour in our public 
departments, of all the subjects to 
which his attention will be called; 
but at present, unless he has dis- 
covered some magic by which know- 
ledge is to be acquired without in- 
cessant and laborious devotion to the 
most tedious and uninviting subjects, 
he can scarcely be better qualified 
for it than was the Right Honourable 
Richard Lalor Sheil, of illustrious 
and ornamental memory as V. P. 
The mysteries of “ P.Y.C.” are, we 
suspect, at present as much a sealed 
hook to the one as to the other. 

Mr. Milner Gibson is indebted for 
his present elevation to his own un- 
aided talents. He is a fresh and a 
striking instance of the practical 
liberality of our institutions (how- 
ever aristocratic may be their super- 
ficial aspect), which makes it almost 
a matter of certainty that a man of 


Mr. T. Milner Gibson. 


talent will rise to high offices in the 
state, if he have the requisite conduct 
and perseverance. Mr. Gibson early 
dispiayed parliamentary talents of a 
high order, and, although his eleva- 
tion has been more sudden than could 
have been expected two or three 
years ago, it might have been confi- 
dently predicted that if his ambition 
lay in the direction of office, it would 
at no very distant period be grati- 
fied. 

But the public were scarcely pre- 
ared—Mr. Gibson himself could not 
ave been—to expect that he would 

figure in the particular position he 
does, or hold such an office under 
Whig auspices. In no invidious 
sense of the term, he may be said to 
have been an adventurer, a respect- 
able and successful one, but still an 
adventurer. Looking back at his 
career, it does not seem that he has 
had any necessary or natural con- 
nexion with the parties to which he 
has from time to time allied himself. 
He has traded on his talents, with an 
aptitude for observing the signs of 
the times, and an alacrity in profiting 
by his knowledge. He had read and 
seen enough to know, that even in 
the times of purely aristocratic par- 
liaments a good ready speaker would 
always make a figure, and that 
since the infusion of more popular 
elements into the representation 
the chances of obtaining influence 
in debate, or over the public mind 
out of doors, were very much multi- 
plied, if the aspirant was in every 
respect up to the popular mark. 
Now Mr. Gibson has always, even 
from his first appearance before the 
public, been able to make at will 
rattling, telling speeches; sometimes 
full of playful irony ; sometimes of 
sound, powerful argument; some- 
times of glowing clap-traps, such as 
captivate the vulgar. He has also 
that moral pliability, that happ 

knack of imitative enthusiasm, whic 

enables the favourites of the multi- 
tude to throw themselves into any 
—— movement with well-simu- 
ated fervour. Armed to the teeth 
with argument to suit any or eve 

party, well provided with the small 
change of — political know- 
ledge, and having at his full com- 
mand that sword of peaceful times, 
the orator’s tongue, he saw in the 
world of party his “oyster,” which 
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he with that sword hath opened. 
Not quite a demagogue, he has been 
at all times the politician militant, 
and now he has won the prize which 
was, to say the least, due more to his 
talents than his consistency. For 
his path has been a somewhat tor- 
tuous one; in his party alliances he 
has proved inconstant. In the blaze 
of his triumphs as a free-trader, the 
public were apt to forget that he 
started in the House of Commons as 
a Conservative, if not a Tory ; that 
he had not been long in _parlia- 
ment, ere he exhibited in his pro- 
per person one of the most singular 
and startling instances ofsudden “rat- 
ting” of which we have any record 
of late years, at least among men of 
no mark as politicians, no long-ce- 
mented and well-known character 
with which to play at nine-pins. For 
tosubordinates it is not given tochange 
long-avowed opinions with audacious 
impunity—to display that sublime 
indifference to the law of political 
rectitude in which more powerful 
persons may indulge. Mr. Gibson 
was a bold man to take the step 
he did. He openly avowed his 
change, if not of opinions, at least 
of policy, and was too honourable, 
or too calculating, to play the part 
of traitor in the enemy’s camp. It 
was at the time universally thought 
that his conversion was too sudden 
to be sincere; it was incompre- 
hensible how a man, who had not 
even the plea of state necessity in 
his excuse, could, within the short 
space of a few months, be an active 
partisan on both sides of the ques- 
tion ; and there was a dashing bold- 
ness in the address in which he com- 
municated his intention of changin 
his side that altogether preclud 
the modesty of repentant conviction. 
One thing was at once achieved — 
notoriety. What he might say and 
do was ever after looked to with 
curiosity. This was a first step to 
ultimate success. 

For some time his inconsistenc 
placed him under a sort of ban. He 
was listened to, much as Mr. Dis- 
raeli is listened to, with a reserva- 
tion of blame on personal grounds. 
In his own conduct he oscillated be- 
tween Russellism and Radicalism, 
apparently uncertain which would 
prove the better card. All the 
while he was gradually effacing the 
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memory of his inconsistency, and 
winning his way with the House by 
his light and playful style of speak- 
ing, he introduced occasionally dis- 
plays of argumentative power which 
shewed there was “stuff” in him. 
At length came his opportunity, that 
which, it is said, is given to every 
man once in his life. The League 
began to shew symptoms of its ulti- 
mate popularity and power, and Mr. 
Gibson, with his ready ability and 
popular style of speaking, alike ef- 
fective in parliament and with the 
public, was too desirable an acquisi- 
tion to be otherwise than highly 
prized. With his usual facility, he 
at once threw himself, with the re- 
quisite amount of ardour, into the 
struggle. He became one of the 
most influential of Mr. Cobden’s al- 
lies, was important enough to be a 
sort of Tribune-Associate in cases 
where the chief agitator could not 
be present, and now, at last, he is 
borne easily and triumphantly into 
office, when the object of the League 
has been obtained. 

From what has already been said, 
it will be inferred that Mr. Milner 
Gibson is a very agreeable and able 
speaker. Whether he rises to make 
a mere party attack, or to deliver an 
argumentative speech, he is equally 
happy and effective. If he never 
does any thing positively brilliant, 
or that would bear to be remembered 
after the immediate excitement has 
passed away, he constantly treads on 
the very borders of first-rate excel- 
lence, and he rarely or never fails. 
One cause of the effectiveness of his 
speeches is, that looking at him you 
are not prepared to expect so much 
sterling talent and power; you do 
not expect wisdom from boys, or 
masculine vigour from women. The 
small, round, whiskerless face of Mr. 
Gibson, handsome even in features, 
and still more so in its vivacious ex- 
pression, his brilliant eyes, and mouth 
round which a smile is ever playing 
lightly, do not indicate the qualities 
or the pursuits of a popular agitator, 
any morethan does his delicate and fe- 
minine (not effeminate) organisation. 
And the voice, low-toned but clear, 
harmonious and modulated, until it 
is almost fluty in sound, matches 
singularly with the general aspect ; 
his action while speaking, too, being 
of the most unassuming, but the 
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most graceful kind. In the House, 
except on great and ——. occa- 
sions, he adopts a style which looks 
like trifling, but is fatally effective. 
The tiny arrows of his wit and hu- 
mour come in quick volleys; they 
do not pierce very deep, but they 
areinfinitely tantalising. This youth- 
ful, gracious-looking, lady-like gen- 
tleman, we have described, will rise 
from among the rough, common- 
place men who surround him, and, 
with a well-assumed diffidence and 
air of drawing-room politeness, put 
a question to a minister (of course 
we speak of when he was in the op- 
position) that seems as if it would be 
of the most agreeable, harmless kind, 
to be answered with all the facility 
of a practised official. But there 
runs through the statement which ac- 
companies it a vein of tormenting 
banter, of sly sarcastic humour, of 
assertion or of argument, couched in 
expostulation, that throws the House 
into suppressed titters, and is pro- 
voking in the extreme where the 
person questioned is personally mixed 
up, or where official necessity seals 
his lips and denies him the right of 
explanation. They are very hard 
blows, though they come from a 
very soft hand, and from a spirit 
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that seems to breathe the very es- 
sence of bland gentleness. No fair- 
lady knight of Ariosto or Boiardo 
could couch the lance more grace- 
fully, or direct its point with more 
keen and sure precision. And yet 
when you see Mr. Gibson at a 
public meeting you lose sight of all 
these qualities, and find that, for ar- 
gument he is almost equal to Mr. 
Cobden himself, and that he can 
wield at will the passions of the mul- 
titude. Nor in the House is this 
playful vein his only, or even his or- 
dinary, resource. In an argumenta- 
tive speech he can prove himself a 
match for the best men; and he has 
thoroughly established himself as a 
good speaker in the opinion of that 
very critical body, the House of Com- 
mons. Like Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Charles Buller, he combines 
great powers of argument with a 
happy useofironical humour; if he be 
not quite equal to either, he strongly 
resembles both. It remains yet to 
be seen what sort of work he will 
make with the figures; but from his 
readiness and aptitude in so many 
different positions there is little doubt 
that he will soon prove himself an 
effective minister. 


MR. HAWES. 


People have been accustomed to 
make merry with the name of Mr. 
Benjamin Hawes, irreverently ab- 
breviating the patriarchal part, and 
prefixing thereto an adjective, in- 
dicating the fact that he is not the 
tallest of men. He entered parlia- 
ment at an unpropitious | ooo when 
the aristocratic part of the repre- 
sentatives of the people were still 
sore at the introduction of the bour- 
geoisie; and he unfortunately took 
a more active part in the public 
business than either his position or 
his experience appeared to warrant. 
His peculiar pursuit or trade, too, 
that of soap-boiling, was an addi- 
tional enormity in the eyes of ama- 
teur or gentlemen-legislators, and 
of those writers in the press who 
prefer to echo the prejudices or 
the dislikes of their patrons. And 
his position was not mended when it 
was discovered that he was disposed 
to take a lead in furthering Radical 
or semi-Radical objects. On the 


whole, he has been the object of more 
ridicule and obloquy than any other 
member of the class of representatives 
to which he belongs, and the abuse 
and condemnation have been, as 
usual, in an inverse ratio to his de- 
serts. At all events, other men who 
deserved it much more have received 
it more sparingly. For although it is 
the misfortune of Mr. Hawes, as of 
another member of the legislature, to 
be saddled with the weight of that 
Judaical Christian name, and to be in 
height rather below than above the 
heroic standard of humanity —al- 
though for many years he was in the 
habit of interfering, to a troublesome 
extent, in all sorts of affairs, whether 
he understood them or not, and 
while his Lambeth honours were yet 
in their first bloom and blush, was 
the busy-body of the House of Com- 
mons—although he might have been 
obstinately guilty of coming down to 
the House to his legislatorial labours 
in full evening dress, with straw-co- 
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loured kids, and was as fussy and talk- 
ative as ag parvenu in parliament 
could possibly be, still, for a long time 
past, be has been gradually getting 
rid of these little pretensions, has 
applied himself steadily and soberly 
to subjects — properly and na- 
turally within his ken, has abandoned 
his habit of meddling with questions 
too important to be handled by 
any but first-rate men, modestly 
taking his place in the ranks of the 
regulars, instead of striving to be offi- 
cer of a little rebel troop of his own ; 
and as state necessity compels Lord 
John Russell to include in his new 
administration one, at least, of th 
pets of the ten-pound householders, 
why, we don’t know that he could 
have fixed upon a more sensible, 
able, well-informed person, or one 
who has profited more by his par- 
liamentary experience, than the new 
Under-secretary for the Colonies. As 
the police-reporters say of their fa- 
vourite inspectors, he will, no doubt, 
prove an “active officer.” He has 
been long enough in training, and has 
received sufficiently hard rubs in his 
career to be content with the posi- 
tion of a subordinate, at all events 
for some time to come; while his be- 
ing the representative of a metro- 
politan borough, and his known 
identity of opinion with a portion of 
the “ progress” party, give him that 
political weight, and his appointment 
that significance, which are essential 
to Lord John Russell’s purpose in 
the present state of political parties. 
In the choice the noble lord made of 
the place he has assigned him, he 
seems, as in other cases, rather to 
have consulted some ministerial con- 
venience than his personal fitness ; 
for general opinion, considering the 
class of subjects to which he has 
given his attention in parliament, 
would rather have assigned him the 
Home-oftice as his sphere of action. 
Be that as it may, Mr. Hawes will 
prove a laborious and useful ally in 
any office. 

he oratorical powers of Mr. 
Hawes are not of a very high order, 
but they are considerably above me- 
diocriiy. He stands about midway 
between those who may almost be 
termed professional orators — men 
who rely on their eloquence mainly 
for their political standing, and those 
purely practical men who have no 
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ambition to shine as speakers, but 
who merely deliver themselves of 
the opinion which they think their 
duty to their constituents calls for 
in the most simple and plain lan- 
guage. Mr. Hawes is essentially a 
man to work hard; that is his am- 
bition, and hesucceeds. As we have 
said, he was not always what he is 
now; he was once only a very 
“ busy” man, now he is a very good 
man of business. He deals with the 
subjects that come before him in a 
plain, practical, pains-taking way, 
and eschews all attempts to play the 
orator, except on very particular oc- 
casions, when important public mea- 
sures are discussed, and when, as ame- 
tropolitan member, it is almost his 
duty to speak. He will then some- 
times rise to a higher order of lan- 
guage and throw himself with greater 
earnestness into the subject ; but he 
has lost the pretension which once 
made his efforts ridiculous, and when 
he speaks with the most ability he is 
to all appearance unconscious of his 
own comparative excellence. Nature 
has not fitted him for displays of the 
kind. He has neither personal nor 
mental qualifications entitling him to 
enter into competition with first-rate 
men; but his position in the scale of 
representatives entitles him to record 
his opinion. His style is (now) un- 
pretending, his language simple but 
well chosen, his reasoning clear, and 
his views as comprehensive as it is 
possible for a man in his social and 
political position to hold. Le has 
long since been growing in the good 
opinion of the House; the fact of his 
selection by so astute and cautious a 
statesman shews this. He has applied 
himself indefatigably to the study of 
the great questions of the day, and is 
extremely well informed upon most 
of them. He has also acquired an 
intimate personal acquaintance with 
the wants and wishes of the people ; 
and if the possession of office does 
not have at once the effect of con- 
tracting his views and blunting his 
sympathies, we may look to his be- 
ing an effective and useful member 
of the government, not alone in the 
department to which he is specially 
attached, but more particularly in 
the preparation and discussion of 
those measures which the new pre- 
mier has promised, the object of 
which is to promote and extend the 
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improvement of the physical and 
moral condition of the unprotected 
classes. We have here purposely 
leant a little to the favourable side in 
noticing Mr. Hawes, because he has 
been hitherto rather hardly dealt by, 
and because he appears of late years 
to have taken very considerable 
pains to render himself more and 
more useful as a member of parlia- 
ment and more fit to hold some ad- 
ministrative office. Lord John Rus- 


MR. 


When the Melbourne government 
had determined on adopting a “ con-» 
ciliatory” policy towards Ireland, it 
followed almost as a necessary con- 
sequence that they saw the import- 
ance of including some of the Irish 
Liberal members in their govern- 
ment; such an official amalgamation 
being the outward and visible sign 
of compacts of the kind then entered 
into, adopted then with regard to the 
Trish Liberals, and now again re- 
sorted toon the occasion of the alli- 
ance with the Free-traders. In 
choosing the individual members who 
were to join the government, they 
naturally looked out for those who 
were most respectable and least ob- 
jectionable in the eyes of the English 
public, always more or less preju- 
diced on the subject of Ireland. 
Among others, they fixed on Mr. 
Thomas Wyse, the member for Wa- 
terford, a gentleman who had been 
conspicuous in the struggle for 
Roman Catholic emancipation, and 
whose opinions, although iu the 
highest degree patriotic and national, 
were at the same time moderate and 
not characterised by hatred of the 
English name and institutions. 

There were several concurrent 
causes which tended to the selection 
of Mr. Wyse. The government of 
that day, taunted as they were by 
their opponents in England, wished, 
however ineffectually, to remove 
from their proceedings with regard 
to Ireland the imputation of being 
under mob influence. They shrunk 
at that time from the charge of be- 
ing leagued with Mr. O'Connell, to 
which they strove by every possible 
means to give an indirect contradic- 
tion. Now Mr. Wyse had on more 
than one occasion resisted success- 
fully the dictation of Mr. O'Connell, 
and was known to be a man prepared 
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sell has shewn discrimination in 
choosing him, under the circum- 
stances ; but he had long been looked 
on in the House of Commons as a man 
likely to be adopted by the Whigs 
whenever (to use Mr. Duncombe’s 
phrase) “the old Whig dodge” 
would answer no longer, and the 
were compelled to join hands with 
the representatives of the middle 
classes. 


WYSE. 


to makeany sacrifice rather than agree 
to total repeal of the union. He was 
also a member of a very old family, 
which at one time sat for Waterford, 
either the county or the city, during 
many generations, and so far from 
being a nominee of Mr. O'Connell, 
he had been at the Waterford elec- 
tions in direct collision with him. 
On the other hand, the public spirit 
of Mr. Wyse, and his devotion to 
the cause of his country, were be- 
yond question, so that, in making 
the selection they did, the govern- 
ment effected a double object. It 
is to be inferred that their choice 
was deemed a good one, not merely 
in England, but in Ireland also, for, 
notwithstanding that Mr. Wyse has 
been denounced by Mr. O'Connell 
because he will not agree to abso- 
lute repeal of the union, he has still 
kept his seat for Waterford, and 
seems likely to do so as long as it 
suits him to remain in parliament. 

His politics embrace all the opi- 
nions and views of the Liberal party 
in Ireland, short of repeal of the 
union, to which he is decidedly op- 
posed; but he is a most important 
and useful member of parliament in 
other respects, more especially from 
his active and energetic promotion of 
every measure of a practical nature 
that can be of service to his coun- 
try. In such pursuits he is inde- 
fatigable, and he is always the first to 
raise his voice in favour of such plans 
from whatever party in the state they 
may come, for his mind is too really 
liberal to be bounded by the narrow 
views and objects of faction. 

Mr. Wyse is essentially catholic 
in his mind, which is expansive 
enough to embrace any and every 
proposition which is calculated to 
elevate, intellectually and morally, 
the human character. His whole 
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life has been devoted to the ardent 
pursuit of such objects, in parliament 
by his speeches, and also by various 
contributions to contemporary litera- 
ture. To secure some grand and 
comprehensive scheme of education 
for the people is the one absorbing 
idea of his life, conceiving as he does 
that if the intellectual standard of a 
people be raised other beneficial con- 
sequences follow as a matter of course. 
He has either originated or promoted 
with ardour most of the efforts that 
have been made to prepare the public 
mind on this question. He has 
written upon it with great power and 
perseverance ; and his plans combine 
the practical and the critical in an 
eminent degree. One large work of 
his on education is a complete trea- 
tise on the subject, with an elaborate 
plan of action, followed out into its 
minutest details. It would be im- 
ssible to estimate the amount of 
abour which the fervour and zeal of 
Mr. Wyse have led him to bestow on 
the subject; to him will belong a 
great part of the merit of having 
saturated the public mind with the 
idea of the necessity of a system of 
public education. He did not join 
the government of Lord Melbourne 
until he had received a pledge that 
a plan of education should be pro- 
d to parliament—a pledge the 
fulfilment of which circumstances 
prevented. It ismore than probable 
that he will be intrusted with an ac- 
tive share in the proposal and exe- 
cution of whatever measure Lord 
John Russell, in pursuance of his 
promise, may bring forward on the 
subject of national education. 

Mr. Wyse is also an ardent and 
active promoter of the fine arts. He 
has laboured zealously and effectu- 
ally to infuse into artists a more 
esthetical spirit ; and whenever the 
interests of art require in any way 
legislative interference or protection, 
Mr. Wyse is always at hand to af- 
ford an earnest and hearty co-opera- 
tion. He is not a mere diletiante. 
From his earliest youth the pursuit 
of art has been a passion with him ; 
his personal associations have all 
conduced towards this end; and, in- 
deed, we have heard that he is him- 
self a painter of no mean order, 
though he says but little on the 
subject. Mr. Wyse’s well-known 
devotion to such subjects led to his 
being named one of the royal com- 
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mission for superintending the build- 
ing of the new houses of parlia- 
ment. It must have been a source 
of no slight gratification to him thus 
to have aided in the triumph of Mr. 
Barry, the associate of his youth, 
with whom he had studied the prin- 
ciples of architecture from the finest 
works extant, when they were both 
young men, in Greece, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. 

Mr. Wyse is recognised in the 
House of Commons for his devotion 
to the different objects we have men- 
tioned. He is untiring in the per- 
severance with which he follows 
them up, and some of the most ex- 
cellent hes made in parliament 
on the duty of the state to do the 
utmost to promote education and art 
have come from him. His enthusiasm 
seems to acquire fresh fuel from the 
apathy of the legislature, and his 
energy is undaunted by successive 
failures. But although it is so diffi- 
cult to stimulate parliament to active 
exertion on subjects so surrounded 
with difficulties, and where the ex- 
citement of political strife is wanting 
to give a zest to discussion, such re- 
peated efforts as his are not without 
their result, and it may be seen in 
the improved state of public feeling, 
more especially as regards the na- 
tional encouragement of art. 

Mr. Wyse is an enthusiast on his 
favourite themes, and his eloquence 
partakes of the prevailing character 
of his mind. ‘The matter of his 
speeches, the ideas and language, are 
such as to place him in a very high 
rank ; and did he pay more attention 
to the arts and graces of delivery, he 
would stand still higher. In the 
ardour of his own pursuit he does 
not observe that those around him 
are not animated by the same passion 
for the good and the beautiful ; he is 
too intent in pouring out his own 
soul to take measure of the capacities 
of his hearers, whom he inundates 
with ideas. Thought follows thought, 
illustration is heaped on illustration, 
till the mind becomes almost wearied 
with the effort to receive and retain 
so much, and it would gladly take 
refuge in some more prosaic speech— 
something that would be more sug- 
gestive. Mr. Wyse’s utterance is 
much too rapid for effect. The sen- 
tences follow cach other too quickly, 
not, as in the case of Mr. Sheil’s 
eloquence, where frequent pauses 
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and the most delicate and careful 
emphasis temper a delivery which 
would otherwise be of lightning-like 
rapidity. But with all these faults— 
which are so often to be found in the 
orations of the most eloquent of his 
compatriots—Mr. Wyse’s speeches 
are of remarkable power and richness 
of illustration. Out of the House of 
Commons, when addressing some 
iy of artists, or on any occasion 
where his audience feel a ready sym- 
pathy with the subject of his dis- 
course, he becomes powerfully effect- 
ive, and rouses his hearers to his own 
high pitch of enthusiasm. 

Should the government of Lord 
John Russell follow out in practical 
detail some of the principles indicated 
in the Irish measures of Sir Robert 
Peel, the presence of Mr. Wyse at 
their deliberations will be of essential 
service to his country. For while he 
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is decidedly liberal in his views, he is 
a man of the most moderate and 
temperate turn of mind, one who 
would rather realise a practical good 
than lay down an impracticable 
theory; and his demeanour in the 
House has been such, and the cha- 
racter of his mind as developed in 
his speeches is so much more con- 
structive than destructive, and he 
has so much respect for the opinions 
of others, even though differing most 
widely from them, that he is not 
looked on with suspicion even by the 
most jealous Protestant. His poli- 
tical conduct is felt to be the natural 
and legitimate consequence of his 
principles and inherited faith ; and, 
as well for his own sake as by con- 
trast with some of his more violent 
countrymen in the House of Com- 
mons, he is treated with universal 
respect. 


MR. WARD. 


In appointing Mr. Ward to a post, 
however subordinate, in his adminis- 
tration, Lord John Russell gave the 
best possible guarantee of his desire 
to make it representative of the 
opinions of his followers in the House 
of Commons. This gentleman has 
long been considered as one of the 
most distinguished among the risin 
members of the Liberal party, an 
he has so blended the undoubted 
Radicalism of some of his opinions 
with that practical good sense and 
knowledge of statesmanship which 
are essential in a minister, that, even 
with his extreme opinions staring the 
world in the face, they have a 
more disposed to regard him as a 
Whig a little in advance of his party, 
than as a downright, unadulterated 
Radical,— which, however, he can 
scarcely in fairness be called. For a 
considerable time he acted as a kind 
of parliamentary fugleman to the 
extreme section of the Liberal party, 
but as the Whigs have approached 
more and more to the opinions of 
that section, so he has become less 
and less ardent, until, at last, Lord 
John Russell is able to incorporate 
him in his administration. An ex- 
cellent minister he will make. 

There are some men of that restless 
activity and energy of mind, that 
they will make themselves in some 
way or other prominent among their 


contemporaries in spite of all adverse 
obstacles, till they stamp their own 
individuality, and come to be counted 
among the notabilities of the world. 
Such a man is Mr. Ward. Placed 
wherever he might be, he would 
have more or less distinguished him- 
self from those around him. His 
parliamentary reputation has been 
entirely of his own making. When 
he first entered the House of Com- 
mons he was but little known, except 
as the son of the author of Tremaine, 
and as having held some diplomatic 
employment in South America. 
Amidst the general multitude of 
members at that time professing Libe- 
ral opinions, bidding against each 
other for popular favour, these would 
have been but slight qualifications ; 
and Mr. Ward might have gone on 
for many a year making clever 
speeches, and being regarded as a 
ian active - minded politician, 
without ever rising to the point of 
having his proceedings watched as 
indicative of probable changes in 
public opinion, or seeing his opinions 
and propositions analysed with jea- 
lous fear by the most distinguished 
men of the day. But Mr. Ward 
struck out a new path, opened wholly 
new ground. Withasagacity and fore- 
sight for which he has never received 
due credit, he detected the tendency 
of the policy of the Liberals, and 
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determined to anticipate it. He 
originated the famous principle of 
“ Appropriation,” which afterwards 
occupied so much of the time of the 
House of Commons, and ultimately 
led to such serious results. It is 
needless to say that the government 
of the day were defeated on Mr. 
Ward's motion, or to add that from 
that moment he became a marked 
man. Such suceess was, perhaps, 
almost too sudden to be followed by 
others in a ratio of increase; but 
Mr. Ward, although he, of course, 
did not continue quite so prominent 
for some time after as at the time of 
his successful motion, yet gradually 
acquired considerable influence in the 
House, both as an apt and ready 
—s and because of the general 
shrewdness and soundness of his 
views. Besides, onee a conqueror 
always aconqueror. He had achieved 
one singular triumph in party war- 
fare, and that was always borne in 
mind. 

Perhaps the chief characteristic of 
Mr. Ward’s mind is the sagacity with 
which he estimates the importance 
of party movements, their probable 
tendency, and calculates their effect 
on contemporary politics. In this he 
is like Mr. Duncombe, but with more 
honesty of purpose. There are few 
men of his party who better under- 
stand the public mind, or are able so 
well to feel the pulse of the public. 
Although he has fixed views and 
opinions on particular subjects from 
which he has never swerved during 
his career, he looks at politics as a 
practical man, knowing that the 
movements of individuals are often 
of more moment than the intrinsic 
truth of principles ; and, although he 
has been consistent in his own con- 
duct, he fully admits the value of 
“expediency” in determining the 
course of policy of a government. 
His mind has always harmonised 
with those of the leading men of the 
day in this disposition to take a prac- 
tical view of things, and to make 
every allowance for the necessities of 
statesmanship. He treated all public 
questions in a ministerial spirit long 
before he could ever have dreamt of 
being a minister himself. He watches 
public opinion with great care, and 
avails himself of all indications of 
mutation with skill: the results of 
his observations and cogitations come 
out in his speeches, which often con- 
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tain admirable sketches of public 
men and sagacious prophecies of 
their future proceedings. Nor should 
it be omitted that, despite a certain 
vivacity of manner which almost 
looks like levity, he is a man of 
decided calibre, and that he carries 
ballast. He has had extensive op- 
portunities of observing mankind, of 
which his keen and lively intellect 
has much profited. He hasalso read 
much, and has acquired a very gene- 
ral and comprehensive knowledge of 
public affairs. 

As a speaker he is agreeable, and 
in many respects original. ‘There is 
a freshness and raciness in hisspeeches 
that make them highly entertaining, 
while at the same time they almost 
invariably carry heavy metal. It 
follows, from the habits of observa- 
tion we have ascribed to Mr. Ward, 
that he is a great tactician. He never 
wearies the House with a repetition 
of arguments they have already had 
ad nuuseam, but starts from the real 
debatable point, taking certain things 
for granted, admitting certain con- 
ditions, and then starting fair in the 
fight. A speech from Mr. Ward 
always gives an impetus to the de- 
bate; he is sure to strike out new 
views, introduce some happy illus- 
trations, and at least to throw out 
something that serves as a bone 
of contention. He presents you 
with a happy combination of ar- 
gument, humour, and fact. His 
speeches are open to critical objec- 
tions. His humour at times descends 
to something very like levity, and 
that, too, ofaclumsy kind. He is too 
verbose, and tantalises his audience 
by perpetually travelling out of the 
straight road of his argument in pur- 
suit of some illustration which a more 
artistical speaker would have inter- 
woven naturally with the theme. 
An excessive volubility of speech, a 
trivial and effeminate manner, and a 
redundancy of action, still further 
weaken the effect which speeches, 
possessing so much intrinsic merit, 
and which are at once so sound and 
so lively, would otherwise produce. 
Where so much excellence is attained 
with so little apparent effort, it seems 
a pity that Mr. Ward will not bestow 
that amount of attention on his deli- 
very which would speedily place him 
on a level with the chief speakers in 
the House of Commons. 
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Tats is the age of travelling and tra- 
vellers. Where is the region, or the 
land, however distant or inaccessible, 
that has not been trodden and toured 
by those adventurous myriads of our 
countrymen and countrywomen who, 
emerging from all the streets and 
squares of London, west, east, north, 
south, their pockets well lined with 
circular notes, set forth, they know 
not why, and care not wherefore, in 
the months of July, Augast, and 
September, yearly, and every year 
since A.D. 1815? Hundreds of thou- 
sands of them go to France and Bel- 
gium ; tens of thousands to Germany 
and Holland, thousands to Italy ; 
hundreds to Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
Syria, and the Holy Land; fifties to 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and 
Russia; while the visitors to Spain 
may be counted by fives and tens, or, 
at most, by scores and half scores. 
Why is this, good, gentle, and, per- 
adventure, yourself wandering reader, 
for Spain is, with the single excep- 
tion of Italy, the most interesting of 
countries, and even, in some respects, 
surpasses Italyitself? Spain is clearly 
more fertile in romantic associations, 
and presents more strong and salient 
points of national character. Its sky 
and climate are, in all respects, supe- 
rior, while its fertile soil teems with 
the grape, the fig, the date, the pome- 
granate, the sugar-cane, produ at 
the same time saffron, tobacco, madder, 
cotton, rice, and some of the finest 
vintages in the world of wines. Thrice 
has Iberia been in the possession of 
foreign invaders, and twice has that 
country been the debateable ground 
between Europe and Africa. Why, 
then, is Spain not more visited by 
tourists? For this, it appears to us, 
there may be three or four reasons. 
First, the prevalence of civil war for 
the last twelve or thirteen years ; se- 
condly, the sense of insecurity long 
prevalent in the minds of English- 
men ; thirdly, the long land journey 
over France which it was heretofore 
necessary to take, consuming time 
and money without gratifying the eye 
or improving the mind; and fourthly, 
the want of a good guide-book or 
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popular tourist to cheat you into the 
journey and beguile your tedious- 
ness on the way. 

In the year of our Lord 1846 
every one of these reasons is with- 
out weight. The civil war is hap- 
pily over; robbers and rateros are 
exceedingly rare, and deeds of per- 
sonal violence of very infrequent 
occurrence. The long land journey 
over France may be now greatly 
abridged by the aid of rail or steam- 
boat, or both, or altogether avoided 
by em barking on board the excellent 
Penir nlar steamers at Southampton, 
or th: Spanish steamers recently 
plying between Havre and Corunna. 
And, in reference, to the fourth ob- 
jection, it may be remarked that one 
of the best guide-books that has ever 
been compiled has appeared in the 
shape of Mr. Ford’s Handbook. What 
Head has been to Germany, Titmarsh 
to Thebes, Kinglake to Egypt in gene- 
ral, Ford will henceforth be to Spain ; 
and we are much mistaken if this very 
month will not find the number of 
Peninsular passengers pa in- 
creased in consequence of Mr. Ford’s 
labours. In this conviction it is that 
we have resolved to give our own 
sketches of Spain as a supplement, 
because more recent than Mr. Ford's, 
in the undress form in which we find 
them in our journal; and perhaps 
we cannot do better than plunge into 
the very heart of the metropolis at 
once, in commencing with our per- 
sonal memoranda and mementos of 
Madrid in the autumn of 1845. Ifthe 
personal pronoun appear rather fre- 
quently it is an inconvenience inse- 
parable from the nature of a journal. 

I first visited Madrid in the ending 
of 1826 and last at the close of 1845. 
When I first set foot on the Spanish 
soil I had just past the eager and be- 
lieving period of inexperienced boy- 
hood, and every thing appeared cou- 
leur de rose. In the intermediate 
period of 1835 I paid a short visit to 
Spain, when many of my earlier and 
fonder illusions had vanished ; but in 
1845 a great deal of my superfluous 
enthusiasm had subsided, and I was 
tamed down to that complete indif> 
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ference most favourable to correct 
observation. It was in this frame of 
mind that I arrived at Aranjuez at 
three o'clock in the early morning of 
the 15th of last October. ‘The stars 


were shining brightly, and the moon 

of the south, which is worth the sun 

of more northern latitudes, cast a rich 

and glorious flood of light on the 

deep umbrageous glades of Aranjuez. 

Various fountains were Playing, and 
a 


the noise and plash of the — 
waters, disturbing the silence of al 
around and murmuring onward as 
though they were going homeward, 
— to my mind melancholy 
reflections. My intelligent compa- 
nion in the berlina of the Seville di- 
ligence, the Vicomte de M——, a 
maitre des requétes, in the service of 
France, was now sleeping soundly, 
but the mayoral, as I looked out of 
the window, called to me to let it 
down, and the rough, hoarse voice of 
our conductor, who exclaimed, “ This 
is Aranjuez,” awoke my companion 
from his slumbers. We had been 
four days and four nights in that di- 
ligence together, and though we had 
passed through Carmona, Ecija, La 
Carlota, Cordova, Audujar, Bailen 
Valdepeiias, Ocaiia, and a dozen 
towns of lesser note, yet the third 
place in the berlina had never been 
taken. But the truth is, the Span- 
iards love still life and stagnancy, 
and are, perhaps, the most anti- 
locomotive people in the world. No 
Spaniard thinks of making a long 
journey, unless in a matter of busi- 
ness of great and pressing urgency ; 
and when he has determined to un- 
dertake the triste plaisir of travel, he 
is sure to choose the cheapest place. 
We were congratulating ourselves in 
how fortunate we were in having the 
berlina to ourselves all the way from 
Seville, and in thus being relieved 
from the rank compound of smells 
that exude through the pores of 
Spaniards, when the tones of a deep 
bass voice arrested our attention. 
“Have you a place to Madrid, 
mayoral?” said a remarkable man, 
with a peculiarly southern aspect. 
The interlocutor, considerably 
above the middle size, was stout in 
proportion. His complexion was of 
a dark olive, his eye large, dark, 
prominent, and well set, and there 
was in his whole air and manner 
something imposing, though some- 
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what theatric. I had settled in 
my own mind that he was no com- 
mon person, and though his en- 
trance into the berlina at that mo- 
ment disarranged my guide-books, 
my provision- basket, my travelling- 
cap, and my Dota, filled with choicest 
vintages of Xerez and San Lucar, 
et as he turned his dark, full, and 
ustrous eye on me, I could not look 
reprovingly on him. 

“ Pardon, monseer,” said he, in a 
strong Spanish accent; and having 
settled himself to his satisfaction, he 
surveyed my neighbour the viscount, 
and again looking at me, exclaimed 
in Spanish, “ You are English and 
your companion French.” 

This was certainly no very great 
proof of discrimination, for there was 
abundant light to see not merely the 
costume but the features of the 
parties. Meanwhile my French 
companion relapsed into his habitual 
doze, and the stranger, searching in 
his pocket, drew out a large snuff- 
box, into which he thrust his digits, 
taking out nearly a quarter of an 
ounce at a single pinch. On three 
of his fingers were large rings, one a 
diamond of rare water. “ What 
manner of man is this?” said I to 
myself. “ He is a preacher ; but no, 
he has not the clerical air. He is 
either a considerable advocate, or a 
first-rate tragic actor of the Madrid 
theatre.” While these ideas were 
revolving in my mind, the new-comer 
looked again at my companion, and 

reeiving he slept, asked whether 
ne was Henriquinquist, a Louis- 
Philippist, a Buonapartist, or a Re- 
publican. On my replying that he 
was in the service of the King of the 
French, he broke out into a passion- 
ate invective against that monarch, 
his minister, M. Guizot, their sup- 
porters in the Chamber and out of 
it, foreign as well as French. This 
diatribe, though spoken with great 
distinctness, was delivered in a low 
key ; “ For though,” said the speaker, 
“] may unburden my mind to an 
honourable English traveller, yet it 
is not always safe to speak openly in 
Spain.” From French, the speaker 
started to English politics. The 
fervour with which he spoke of Es- 
partero, however, awoke my Gallic 
friend; but, from the moment the 
Frenchman listened, or appeared to 


listen, the Spaniard became more 
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reserved, and at length el into 
silence, and ultimately sunk into a 
deep sleep. Meanwhile we journeyed 
onward, and by six o'clock were 
within sight of Madrid. Thesun had 
meantime risen gloriously, and gave 
promise of a splendid day. We had 
now passed Angéles, and were within 
a couple of leagues of the capital. 
After leaving the valley of Aran- 
juez, with its n meadows, gar- 
dens, nightingales, and water-springs, 
to use the language of Mr. Ford, 
rendered more delightful by their 
contrast with the tawny nakedness 
of the land, one emerges into a bare 
and open plain, sometimes cultivated, 
but immense patches of which are 
also dry and desolate. The approach 
to the capital of Spain is not unlike 
the approach to Rome or Moscow. 
There is the same aridity, dry- 
ness, and desolation. All is fiat, 
level, and dreary; not a tree, not a 
stream, scarcely even a plant, give 
signs of vegetation. If the wind be 
high, clouds of dust obscure the 
horizon ; but ifthe weather be bright 
and temperate, without wind, the 
domes, and minarets, and steeples of 
Madrid reflect the sun’s rays on their 
tin or leaden casings, and bring to 
mind Moscow, or Kieff, or the capi- 
tals of the far-off East. The mono- 
tony of the trackless waste is occa- 
sionally relieved by melancholy buf- 
faloes or broken-hearted looking 
bullocks, dragging along narrow 
wooden tumbrels, on which is a small 
load, or arrieros, with strings of 
mules, every tenth muleteer having 
a carbine slung across his saddle-bow. 
Occasionally two droves of asses, of 
a large breed, are met with, carrying 
chopped straw or provender for the 
consumption of Madrid. The noise 
of a posse of these muleteers again 
awoke my Spanish friend, who had 
recently entered the berlina. It was 
now seven o'clock, and we were close 
on the capital. Crossing the fine 
bridge of the Manzanares, we passed 
the imposing Gate of Toledo, and, 
taking a detour, entered the city by 
the Gate of Atocha. Driving down 
the Prado, our mules in full gallop, 
we were soon in the magnificent 
street of Alcala, when the Spaniard 
turned to me and said,— 

“ Amigo, I am Don ——, who 
was minister in 18—; and though 
this is not the time to say, 
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‘ Contodo el mundo guerra 

Y paz con Inglaterra,’ 
yet let me assure you that I esteem 
your nation, and reverence your 
system of government. If I can be 
of anysuse to you during your so- 
journ at Madrid, command me in 
every way.” 

Saying this he put his card into 
my hand, which he warmly pressed. 
In a moment more we were at the 
oflice of the Diligencia Generales de 
Espaiia, where my new acquaintance 
alighted from the vehicle. Among 
the crowd which surrounded the 
office at the early hour of half-past 
seven I could see that there were 
many who recognised him, and two 
or three who shook him warmly by 
the hand. Folding his cloak around 
him, in such a manner as Spaniards 
alone can fold it, he disappeared, 
followed by a servant, who had been 
in waiting for him. 

The passengers now descended 
from the diligence and entered the 
outer office, where their names were 
called over, while the baggage was 
transferred into an inner apartment. 
In the berlina there were a French- 
man and an Englishman ; the French- 
man being the Vicomte de M sand 
the Englishman myself. In the in- 
terior there was an Irish Repeal 
M.P. ; a lady, the widow ofa Spanish 
colonel, once handsome, and who 
still thought herself so; and her 
niece, a girl of seventeen ; a captain 
of Spanish engineers, a young Hun- 
garian noble on his travels, and a 
fine jolly old farmer of Seville, who 
was going up to Madrid with a view 
to get appointed factor or agent of a 
grandee who had large property 
near to his farm. ‘The old man 
knew a few words of French, and, 
by means of that language, kept up 
a species of communication with the 
Irish legislator; but neither the 
young lady nor her aunt, like the 
great majority of their nation, could 
speak any language but — 
The chivalrous and gallant Hiber- 
nian, who knew no Spanish, was 
desirous of paying a string of com- 
a to the young lady on the 

rst day of our journey, and applied 
to the old farmer to supply him with 
appropriate Castilian. ‘The old man, 
thinking the point of a joke Jay in 
its coarseness, taught the young 
legislator a series of Spanish words, 
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more distinguished by their ey 
than their delicacy ; and the result 
was, an explosion on the part of the 
aunt and niece, and loud laughter 
on the part of the captain, the 
Hungarian, and the prompter of 
the indelicate and misplaced joke. 
The offence, however, was innocently 
repeated day by day in different 
phrase, at the old man’s suggestion ; 
and it was only on the last day of 
our journey that the Hibernian was 
persuaded of the liberty which the 
old corn-growing Spaniard had taken 
with him. The vivaciousold rogue was 
so hilarious, laughing, and merry- 
hearted, that it was impossible to 
find fault with him; and the lacka- 
daisical aunt, who pretended she 
could eat nothing and ate of every 
thing, and the sentimental seiiorita, 
her niece, who would only be hel 

to small morsels, but helped half-a- 
dozen times to them, perceived that 
the British senator and Irish Re- 
pealer was mystified and fooled to 
the top of his bent by the rollicking 
Andalusian husbandman, and so for- 
gave what would otherwise have 
been an impertinence. 

In the redonda was a brutish 
farmer of Cordova, with two loutish 
sons, going up to the capital to swell 
the Sealy too numerous class of 
Pretendientes. This is a full, true, 
and particular list of our company, 
disembogued into the Calle Alcala. 

When we had all descended, and 
the luggage was placed in the inner 
office, the custom-house officers com- 
menced their search. I had written 
from Seville to my friend, Don G. 
T. L , to procure an apartment 
for me, but he had started the very 
morning of my arrival for the Escu- 
rial, to do the honours of the place 
to my excellent friend, E. E. C——. 
I found, however, a letter from him 
in the office, or despacho, of the dili- 
gence, or rather in the hands of a 
small, dapper, lively-looking man, 
who presented it as soon as he heard 
my name called by the empleados de 
aduana, or custom-house officers. 
“ J,” said the lively little man, hand- 
ing me the letter, “am David Pur- 
kiss [Dapper David we will call him 
for short], very much at your ser- 
vice. My house is much frequented 
by the cabinet messengers of her 
most gracious majesty, whom I do 
every thing in my power to render 
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comfortable. I have two apartments 
at present vacant, which you can see 
after your luggage has been searched.” 

My former experience in Spain, as 
well asthe other more despotic coun- 
tries, had fully impressed me with 
the “great fact,” as the Corn-law 
orators say, that money is an infinite 
smoother of difficulties ; so I pulled 
out my purse, and taking therefrom 
two bright pesetas, made them so- 
norously sound in the pa’m of my 
hand. There was, however, nothing 
contraband in my luggage; but I 
had rather pay two or three pesetas 
any day in the worst year I’ve ever 
known, than have my hose and linen 
displaced, my razors opened, my hair- 
brushes examined, and my travelling 
library and precious MS. exposed to 
the pry of public view. The aduanero 
was a soft-spoken, sensible customs- 
searcher, who knew the ways of this 
wicked world and the seductiveness of 
silver intimately well. Placing his left 
hand first on my portmanteau, and 
then on my alforjas, or saddle-bags, 
“ Caballero,” said he, “ there is nothing 
forbidden in your worship’s lug- 

“ Nothing on earth,” said I; “ for 
be it known to you, my good friend, 
I am a man who neither snuffs nor 
smokes.” 

“ Good, good!” said the searcher, 
stooping to chalk the cabalistic cha- 
racters that set me free, when I dex- 
terously slipped the two pesetas into 
his itching palm. I do not know 
how it was, but it seemed he used his 
chalk more flowingly, certainly more 
flourishingly, as he marked me off. 
Ses pattes graissées. 

The anxiety now to get me out 
was so great, that in the scramble I 
was near losing two of Last’s best 
three-inch leather straps, used for 
slinging portmanteaus and bags on 
the backs of mules. But I resolved 
to have articles so necessary to my 
future journeys, and waited till they 
were found. 

Beckoning now to a strong Galli- 
cian mozo de cordel, literally man 
with a rope, Anglice porter, who 
reminded me of the strong fellows 
who stand with rope on shoulder at 
the corner of George Street and 
Prince Street, Edinburgh, | marched 
across the Calle Alcala, crossed the 
Calle Ancha de Peligros, and entered, 
accompanied by the porter and David 
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Purkiss, the Calle del Caballero de 
Gracia. Towards the middle of this 
street, two doors below the office of 
the Heraldo newspaper, the number 
fifty-two, and exactly opposite the 
residence of the Duke of San Carlos, 
David Purkiss rented the first floor or 
flat. The lower floor was occupied 
by warm baths, a coffee-house, and 
billiard-room ; and the house is called, 
Casa de los Baiios. 

Mounting the stairs, we pulled 
the string of a small bell, when I 
heard a female voice cry out, “ Vaya 
Va ver quien es, vaya a abrir la 
puerta.” Presently the small, square, 

rated aperture, which exists in all 
Spanish houses, was withdrawn, and 
- a brilliant black eyeappeared. This 
was Juana, the criada de menage, or 
housemaid, of David, who bellowed 
forth, in a most unpleasant, inhar- 
monious yoice—a thing very com- 
mon in southern countries—to her 
mistress, “ Es el amo en compaiiia de 
nu caballero Ingles.” 

The ama, or wife of David, an 
Aragonese and native of Zaragoza, 
now welcomed me to Spain. Entering 
the antechamber I proceeded with Da- 
vid (for every one in Spain is called 
by his Christian name) to visit his 
rooms. ‘The first set consisted of a 
good sitting and sleeping-room, with 
a servant's bed-room, looking out on 
the Calle del Caballero de Gracia. 
These were ten pezetas, or two dol- 
lars a-day, attendance included, a 
sum equivalent to about eight and 
sixpence of our money, or three 
pounds a-week. Breakfast, with 
chop or steak, was to be charged 
two pezetas (one shilling and nine- 
pence) ; and plain, with tea, coffee, or 
chocolate, a pezeta anda half. Not 
liking these apartments, those at 
the back of the house were shewn to 
me, which, as they were much more 
lightsome, I agreed to take at thirt 
reals a-day, or two pounds ten shil- 
lings per week, exclusive of break- 
fast. Dinner, unfortunately, it was not 
the custom to provide in the house. 

My luggage being safely deposited, 
and more ion twice enough asked 
and paid for the transport of it, I 
now, it being half-past eight of the 
clock and feeling peckish, asked the 
worthy David what I could have for 
breakfast. 

“ Any thing you please, sir,” was 
the reply. 
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“ T would order a beefsteak,” said 
I, “ but that the beefsteaks in Spain 
are so bad.” 

“ So they are, generally,” rejoined 
David; ‘‘but you have never eaten 
a beefsteak of our house: they are 
famous over all Spain. They are 
Ibero-Celtic—- famous steaks, in- 
deed !” 

“ Let’s try them, then, by all 
means,” said I; “but know you, 
David, that I like a steak cooked 
properly. No me gusta demasiado 
cocida.’ 

“ Bien,” replied David ; and saying 
this he left the room. 

Soon after, Juanita, the handmaid, 
and Paquita, the cousin of the ama, 
entered and laid the cloth, bringing 
in the tea, bread and butter, and a 
plate of Valentia grapes. 

In ten minutes David appeared 
with the steaming steak in hand. I 
had not tasted more than a mouthful 
of it, when I perceived it was tender 
and juicy, and done to a T, z.e. done 
to a tooth, sweet reader, if you like 
to have it so, for uniformity’s sake, 
or euphony, or alliteration. 

* Why, David,” said I, “ you are 
as expert as though you had handled 
the tongs at the Blue Posts, or 
at the Cock, or at the Cheshire 
Cheese ?” 

“ Ah, sir,” said he, “I spent fif- 
teen years of my life in London, and 
lived long within a stone’s throw of 
you. I left the village twelve years 
ago, with the Brazilian ambassador, 
for Spain, and, with the exception of 
a short visit to London in 1843 with 
my wife, have been in Madrid ever 
since. When my good master died, 
I set up a patent-blacking manu- 
factory ; but my agents and tra- 
vellers cheated me, and the thing 
failed. I have since then married a 
wife with a little property, and, with 
our united means, we have taken 
these apartments. But the rent is 
heavy; it amounts to 500 dollars, 
or 100/, a-year, and the taxes are 
heavier still. We cannot go on pay- 
ing Mons taxes, that’s clear; and if 
it were not for her majesty’s mes- 
sengers, a few railroad surveyors, 
and a straggling gentleman traveller, 
I know not what we should do to 
make the two ends of the year meet. 
Indeed, I often think how [ shall 
translate to my wife the celebrated 
line in the famous London lyric,— 
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‘ Never was sich times, says the catsmeat 
man.’ 

Never, certainly, were there such 

times in Spain.” 

“ Well, but,” said I, “surely if you 
have tenants but for half the year 
you must pay your rent. our 
apartments at the other side of the 
house are just vacated at 3/. the 
week; I am now about to occupy 
these for three months at 2/. 10s. 
a-week. You have beside an apart- 
ment for the queen’s messenger, 
which, I suppose, you let for 17. 10s. 
a-week, and a room and alcove for 
a chance traveller, which brings you 
in 11. from some of the railway em- 

loyés, so that if your apartments are 
fet but for twenty-five weeks in the 
year you receive 200/. 

These inevitable figures pressed 
my host sorely, but he immediately 
reverted to the expenses. 

“ Why, see that chimney, sir, in 
your sitting-room,—tiat chimney 
and patent grate cost me this sum- 
mer 25/.; for there was not a chim- 
ney in the house when I entered it, 
and I have paid 30/. for alterations on 
the other side. ‘Then there are ser- 
vants to keep ; there’s Juana, and her 
brother Pedro, who cleans the boots, 
now in the hospital with the fistula, 
whom I support while he is ill, and 
pay his wages all the same. Ah, 
sir, I can’t go on—I can’t go on un- 
less things mend.” 

“ But why not undertake to give 
dinners, on which you would have a 
profit as well as on your breakfasts ?” 

“That would put us greatly out; 
besides, we have not the means in 
our kitchen to supply large dinners.” 

“ But surely you can provide me ?” 

“ Alas! no, sir!—it would put my 
wife out so.” 

“Then,” said I, with a groan, 
“you consign me to the dirt and 
discomfort, and exorbitant charges of 
the Fontana dé Oro, or to the de- 
testable and barbarous usage I aii 
sure to experience in the Fonda de 
Europa, or Del Carbon, or, mayhap, 
to the cold comfort of a Pastilleria. 

“T see, sir, you have not been in 
Spain for some years. Things are 
greatly changed since 1832 and 1835. 
You can now dine very well, by the 
carte, for a dollar, at a new restaur- 
ant in the Carrera de San Geroni- 
mo, next door but one to Monnier'’s 
Library, kept by Servy and Lardy.” 
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“That used to be about the price 
formerly for an indifferent dinner. 
But what's come of Monnier’s table- 
d’héte—Monnier, the robust French- 
man, so well known formerly for 
his impetuous humour and loud 
voice ?” 

“ That table-d’héte is broken up; 
but a new and a better one has 
sprung from itsashes. It is kept by 
the Dojia Viviana, who lives at No. 
1 Calle de las Tres Cruces, and who 
formerly managed, in a subordinate 
—- the table-d’héte of Mon- 
nier. am, however, wrong, per- 
haps, in calling it a table-d’hote ; it 
is, properly speaking, a dinner-club, 
aA is confined to eight persons, two 
of whom must vouch for you. Three 
of the gentlemen lodge in the house, 
and the cabinet messenger for the 
time being is, de facto, a member.” 

Aware that I had a letter of in- 
troduction among my papers ad- 
dressed to an English gentleman at 
this house, I resolved to call with 
it the next day, and to make fur- 
ther inquiries touching the dinner- 
club. 

As the servant of David, Pedro, 
was ill, and as I wished several com- 
missions, executed, I begged of him 
to procure for me a valet-de-place, 
who made his appearance within a 
few minutes. I found my “help” 
was a native of the Pyrenees, who 
had not been a year in Spain. The 
man was not merely stupid, but ig- 
norant of the language of Spain, and 
of the topography of its capital, 
and, withal, immeasurably conceited. 
After he had executed two or three 
commissions for me, I discharged 
him, as will be seen in the sequel, 
finding his aid rather a hindrance 
thana help. My baggage unpacked, 
and stowed away in a well-furnished 
chest of drawers, on the beauty and 
advantage of which the Seiiora Pur- 
kiss 7 expatiated in sonorous 
Spanish, 1 proceeded to make my 
toilette, after which I strolled out 
about one o'clock, to leave a card with 
the British minister, Mr. Bulwer, 
and to deliver some letters to Spanish 
functionaries, and, among others, to 
the then minister for foreign affairs, 
Martinez de la Rosa. In walking 
down the Calle Montera, the Calle 
del Principe, the Calle Mayor, there 
was little change since my last visit, 
and in other parts of the town I 
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could discern no change whatever. 
Some few of the shops, indeed, had 
adopted larger windows, imitating 
therein the London and Parisian 
fashion; but these only served to 
disclose the |} within. There 
is no capital on the face of this 
wicked earth, I do verily believe, 
with the single exception of the capi- 
tal of the Popedom, called by tourist- 
writers the “ Eternal City,” which 
exhibits, in shops and warerooms, 
such wretched poverty as Madrid. 
There is a nakedness, comfortless- 
ness, and paltriness, about the shops 
in general, which give an unfavour- 
able, though just impression, as to 
the wealth, taste, and energy, of the 
tendéros, or shopkeepers, of Spain. 
Out of two or three leading streets 
the shops have a mean and wretched 
appearance, the windows are badly 
framed and glazed, the counters and 
shelves are badly made and painted, 
and two or three equivocal bales are 
always curiously ranged, like dummy 
briefs in our friend B——’s chambers, 
tomake upashow. Sometimessix red 
cotton pocket-handkerchiefs, which 
would sell in England for 1}d., or, on 
twelve months’ credit, at 13d. a-piece, 
fill the whole window, and you shall 
see a shop-boy displaying one as a 
vattern to a snuffy canon, eet 
ost in admiration at the colour and 
texture, crying out, in well-feigned 
enthusiasm, “ Que hermosos paiiue- 
los." The shops, therefore, were 
little changed. In the dress and 
costume of the lower orders there 
was no change since my last visit, 
though, among the middle orders, I 
could recognise the adoption, in 
a somewhat greater degree, of the 
hat and frock of France. The per- 
sons adopting this change were civil- 
ians, and almost always engaged in 
commerce, either in the business of 
banking, or as travellers for com- 
mercial houses. But I will again 
revert to this matter; and for the 
present pursue my walk. Crossing 
out of the Calle Siete and tra- 
versing the Puerta del Sol, 1 was 
soon in the Calle Alcala. The Eng- 
lish embassy stood on the same 
ground as before, though the envoy 
was changed. It was no longer the 
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excellent Mr. Villiers, who under- 
stood Spain and the Spaniards so 
well, and who was so beloved by 
them; neither was it Mr. Arthur 
Aston, that worthy English gentle- 
man, so straightforward, plain-spoken. 
and honest, who attended all their 
bull-fights, but Mr. Henry Lytton 
Bulwer was now minister, a gentle- 
man of quickness and tact, who, 
whatever be his merits, had certainly 
lost ground by retaining the embassy 
during the premiership of Sir R. 
Peel. I would not myself be under- 
stood as blaming Mr. Bulwer for 
this, but merely intimate the opinion 
of leading Spaniards, with whom, in 
consequence, he had lost caste to a 
certain degree. Having called to 
leave my card I found that the minis- 
ter, who had not long returned from 
England, was staying at Caravanchel, 
where he had a small box, a league 
outside Madrid. But the secretary, 
the amiable and accomplished Mr. 
Jerningham, was at Madrid, and the 
attachés, Messrs. Otway and Peel, 
the eldest son of Sir Robert. There 
was also in the office the worthy and 
pains-taking consul, Colonel Benja- 
min Barrie, the nephew of the gal- 
lant Sir John Downie, who, when 
leading an attack outside Seville, in 
August 1813, against the French, 
charged the bridge three times, was 
wounded and taken prisoner, yet had 
the gallantry to throw back to his 
followers his sword, that its honour 
might remain unsullied. Downie 
was afterwards made alcaide of Se- 
ville; and his nephew Barrie, then 
a young man, obtained a commission 
in the Spanish guards. He had 
left the Spanish army since my last 
visit, and was now doing good ser- 
vice at Madrid as consul.* Leaving 
the embassy after a stay of a few 
minutes, I again proceeded across 
the Puerta del Sol, and traversing 
the Calle del Arenal, and the Plaza 
del Oriente, came direct on the Pla- 
zuela del Palacio. Of the palace it- 
self I will not stop now to give a 
description. That must be done in a 
future paper. Entering the spacious 
court-yard I turned into the Minis- 
try de Estado y del Despacho, which 
is held on the ground-floor of the 


* Within the last six weeks Colonel Barrie has proceeded to Alicante, to enter 
on the duties of consul there, The appointmeut is every way creditable to Lord 


Aberdeen, 
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palace, and asked to see Seiior Mar- 
tinez de la Rosa. 

“ He is very much engaged at this 
moment,” said the porter in the ante- 
chamber ; “ but take a chair, and if 
a will give me your card I will 

and it to him.” 

I drew from my pocket the card 
and a letter, and handed it to him. 
The porter returned in a few mi- 
nutes, saying,— 

“Follow me, his excellency will 
see you.” 

A good many years had “on 
since r had last seen Martinez de la 
Rosa in Paris, Time had not onl 
thinned but blanched his locks, which 
were no longer flowing. He was 
still erect, and in his figure youthful, 
but the elasticity of gait and spirits 
were gone, and I could perceive that 
he was older in constitution than he 
was in reality, for he was then just 
entering his fifty-eighth winter. Six 
years spent in exile in the Presidios 
of Africa, however, will have their 
effect on the strongest constitution, 
and sooner or later affect the health. 
The appearance and manner of De 
la Rosa are peculiarly Spanish. His 
eye is large, long, and well-set, and 
of a peculiarly rich brown, I have 
heard such eyes called speckled in 
the East, where they are considered 
a great beauty. In youth and early 
manhood there must have been great 

wer of expression in this organ of 

is countenance; for even now his 
eye is brilliant and beaming. The 
visage of Martinez is long and some- 
what lanky, and the lower part of 
the face decidedly defective. The 
upper lip is immensely long, giving 
to the countenance an air of slowness 
and stupidity ; but apart from these 
defects, the air and figure of the ex- 
minister are prepossessing. His man- 
ners are flowing and courteous, and 
without the slightest tincture of pe- 
dantry or pretence. In his dress, in- 
deed, there is a lingering remnant 
of coxcombry. Morning, noon, and 
evening, he is attired in a white 
waistcoat ; and there is somewhat too 
much of a theatrical air in his ges- 
tures, and somewhat too much, too, 
of attitudinising in his manner; but 
apart from these slight defects he is 
a person of winning manners and of 
graceful deportment. The minister 


was standing with the Constitutionnel 
in his hand when I entered. He re- 
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ceived me gracefully, if not warmly, 
and inquired why I had not been be- 
fore to visit him, and how I had left 
his friends in Paris, On my men- 
tioning that I had _ arrived in 
Madrid that morning, he withdrew 
his enn, and said,— 

“Then, you have been dallying on 
the way ?” 

I informed him I had loitered a 
good deal in his charmi rovince 
of Andalusia, or I shoul ve vi- 
sited him before. 

“ Well, then,” said he, “make the 
best atonement you can by coming 

in, and coming often.” 

“M. le Ministre,” said I (for our 
conversation was carried on in French, 
which he spoke fluently and cor- 
rectly, though with a strong Spanish 
accent), I cannot think of intruding 
on your valuable time by coming 
often; but whenever I need the aid 
of your information or assistance, I 
may do myself the honour of again 
visiting you.” 

“ Never mind MV. le Ministre,” said 
he; “ but if I can be of the least use, 
command Martinez de la Rosa. You 
will excuse me now,” said he, “ for I 
must go to a council of ministers ; 
but come again as soon as you please.” 

I then took my leave, and wended 
my way homewards, where I arrived 
about half-past four. It was now 
time to look for dinner—the usual 
hour for that repast being five. Not 
being aware of the exact position of 
the newly established restaurant in 
the Carrera San Geronimo, I rung 
for the valet-de-place to accompany 
me, and found him in the company 
of a tailor whom he had employed 
to do certain small repairs for me. 
These had been begun and com- 
pleted in the interval, between one 
and four o'clock, and were of the 
most trifling description, such as 
would cost a couple of shillings, or 
at most half-a-crown, in England. 
Great was my astonishment, how- 
ever, to find that the tailor brought 
me in a bill of two dollars and a half. 
Finding that the valet lodged in the 
house of the tailor, I paid him his 
day's wages, and his friend the tailor 
his exorbitant demand, and_sallied 
out alone to dinner. But my jour- 
ney to the restaurant, as well as an 
account of the entertainment there 
provided, must be reserved for a se- 
parate paper. 
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APPARITIONS. 


«* What is here 


Which looks like death in life, and speaks like things 


Born ere this dying world? 


Ir was a gloomy autumnal evening; 
all was hushed and still in the inte- 
rior of the dwelling in which we sat, 
while the tall trees without kept up 
a continual mysterious and confiden- 
tial whispering, as though they had 
a thousand things to tell one an- 
other ; and the wind went searching 
round the old house, and down the 
wide chimney, and through the long 
corridors, as if it had lost something. 
Or practised all the ancient tunes 
which it sang hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years ago, in a low wailing 
voice, half human in its melancholy 
sweetness, or wild revelry. Some- 
times it seemed to go a long way off, 
and then, when you least expected 
it, back it came again as though it 
were singing under the window, or 
in the very room itself, while the 
heavy drapery swayed to and fro 
with a strange sympathy. Presently, 
in restless mood it went out to pla 
with the old trees before mentioned, 
which at first only shook their heads 
gently at his frolics, but afterwards 
aughed and gambolled till their 
branches creaked again! And finally, 
elated with its sports, came sweeping 
along the old corridor and burst 
open the room door where we sat. 

Startled a little from our dreamy 
reveries we looked hastily up, but 
perceiving no one, naturally con- 
cluded that it was only the wind ; 
and were in the very act of putting 
the finishing stitch to the work on 
which we were employed, seeking at 
the same time for the tangled thread 
of our former pleasant musings thus 
rudely broken, when a passage which 
we had been lately reading in a very 
clever paper, entitled “ Miscellanea 
Mystica,” but without making any 
deep impression upon our minds at 
the time, came back like a lightning 
flash —“‘ How often do we say, *’ Tis 
only the wind, when former inhabit- 
ants of the houses we live in may be 
sweeping past us !” 


They come like clouds !”— Brron. 


The words had been uttered in re- 
ference to a spirit-story of a poor 
emigrant’s wife, yearning for her 
forsaken home ; the door of which 
was secn to open wide, one windy 
night—just such an one, perhaps, as 
that on which we write. to common 
eyesight this was all; but a certain 
woman, gifted with the rare faculty 
of ghost-seeing, was enabled both to 
distinguish and describe this strange 
visitor, who was dressed after her 
usual fashion, and wore a sad and 
troubled expression of countenance, 
as though grieving for all she had 
left behind. 

Not being gifted with this same 
supernatural clearness of vision, which 
must be by no means desirable, if 
any “forms of the departed entered 
at the open door,” it was unknown 
tous. And we only remember be- 
coming suddenly conscious that the 
evening was drawing in, and it might 
be as well to ring for candles. After 
which we fell into a train of thought 
far from unpleasant, in the which all 
that we had heard and read of such 
things came back as vividly as though 
it were but yesterday ; the wind, 
meanwhile, keeping up a sort of run- 
ning accompaniment to the wild har- 
mony of by-gone recollections. 

The house where we were born, 
and around which some of our ear- 
liest reminiscences are entwined, was 
said to be haunted; but a residence 
of many years never warranted us to 
give a less vague assertion than the 
common one, “it was said to be.” 
Neither are we aware that any mem- 
ber of the family is able to speak 
more confidently on the subject. It 
was curious enough, however, that 
several casual visitors, without the 
possibility of any previous commu- 
nication passing between them, and 
in most instances without their even 
hearing it mentioned, have united in 
giving a precisely similar description 
of the phantom. By which we un- 
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derstood it to be tall, of the male sex, 
and wearing a loose pepper-and-salt 
coat, probably the fashion in those 
days. My father, who was frequently 
up writing until long after the rest 
of the family had gone to bed, has 
repeatedly heard or fancied footsteps 
upon the stairs, followed by a dis- 
tinct tapping at his study door; on 
which occasions he never failed to 
call aloud “ Come in,” although his 


a visitant seems invariably to 
1ave declined availing himself of the 
invitation. 


We can remember one thing, how- 
ever, which as children made a dee 
impression upon us. All of a sudden 
a strange noise, like the ticking of a 
watch, only slower, began to be heard 
night after night in the room where 
we generally sat. Some said it was 
a cricket, or a spider; others spoke 
of the death-watch ! while a few took 
the opportunity of displaying their 
entomological knowledge by ascrib- 
ing it to a certain beetle, belonging 
to the timber-boring —_ anobium, 
which frequently finds its way into 
old walls and wainscoting. Anyhow, 
it was a very solemn sound; and re- 
marked all the more for a curious 
coincidence which took place about 
the same time. A large Newfound- 
land dog, hitherto perfectly quiet, 
commenced a series of the most dis- 
mal howlings; and it was discovered 
one morning, had actually scratched 
up a deep hole in the ground, which 
certainly did look very like a grave! 
This was repeated more than once, 
until they took to chaining him. Not 
long afterwards a little child residin, 
in the house sickened and died ; an 
from that hour we never heard the 
death-watch again ! 

Of our own experience in these 
matters we have little more to tell; 
but a whole host of incidents heard 
at different times, and from some 
who are now spirits themselves, 
comes thronging into our memory 
with a strange distinctness, so that 
we feel tempted to relate a few: for 
who does not love a ghost story, 
however they may laugh at it after- 
wards ? 

The first is told by a distant rela- 
tive of our own, living far away in a 
quiet country place, where a belief 
in these things comes quite natural. 
Her father had been long ill, and as 
she lay thinking of him one summer 
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night, and how improbable it was 
they should ever meet again, she 
became suddenly conscious of a heavy 
weight, as though a head rested upon 
her bosom, and stretching forth her 
hand distinctly felt the thick, crisped 
curls with which she had played a 
thousand times when a child, and 
which were only just beginning to 
be tinged with grey when she mar- 
ried and left home. She knew that 
it was her father, and yet, somehow, 
she was not frightened, but lay quite 
still; and presently heard a sweet 
voice singing an old familiar hymn, 
which he had often taught and sang 
to them long ago. And when its 
last tones died lingeringly away, the 
spirit, if it were one, had also de- 
rted 


Many have said it was only a 
dream,— that she had gone to bed 
thinking of her poor father, and so 
dreamt the rest. Well, it might 
have been thus. But it is curious 
enough, nevertheless, that the old 
man actually died upon the very 
night, and, as near as could be ascer- 
tained, the very hour when all this 


happened. 


Our next anecdote was frequently 
related by the individual himself, 
and with a serious truthfulness, that 
seems to have made a deep impres- 
sion on several who heard it from 
his own lips. He had, it appeared, 
been the only child of a good and 
pious woman, who was early left a 
widow ; and after struggling with 
poverty and ill health for above 
twelve years, during which she main- 
tained herself and child by the poorly 
remunerated labours of the needle, 
died at length of very weariness and 
exhaustion, preserving her meek and 
cheerful spirit to the last, and re- 
commending her orphan boy, with 
many prayers, to the protection of 
Him who is “the Father of the fa- 
therless.” 

For the first week or two after her 
death every one thought that the 

r lad would have broken his 

eart for grief, and soon followed. 
Instead of which, as its passionate 
violence passed away, and its yearn- 
ing affections were repelled and 
thrown back upon themselves, it 
hardened. And forgetting all her 
warning admonitions, he soon _be- 
came as idle and restless as those 
into whose society he seemed hence- 
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forth cast. We will draw a veil over 
the next few years. It will be suffi- 
cient to mention, that at the time of 
which we are about to speak, his 
character, if he could be said to have 
one, was at its lowest ebb. And 
even those who out of pity for the 
boy, or from some lingering recollec- 
tion of her who was gone, had hi- 
therto continued his friends, dropped 
off one by one, until he was let an 
alien, as it were, from all good. 

He had been out one evening with 
some young companions as wild and 
reckless as himself, and it was late 
before they thought of separating. 
It chanced that his nearest way home 
lay through the churchyard. Most 
of. them would have preferred the 
high-road, although it was nearly a 

uarter of a mile farther round, ra- 
ther than pass so lonely a spot; but 
the young man of whom we write 
used to make his boast that he feared 
neither the living nor the dead! It 
was a bright moonlight night, and 
as our hero walked onwards through 
the green, quiet fields, the bacchan- 
alian song which he had commenced 
out of defiance upon separating with 
the rest died away upon his lips, 
and he lapsed into silence. 

Late as it was a female form sat 
on one of the gravestones wringing 
her hands, and swaying backwards 
and forwards, as though in deep af- 
fliction. Naturally kind-hearted, the 
young man turned out of his way to 
see if there was anything he could 
do for her; but somehow, as he ap- 
proached nearer, the figure seemed 
strangely familiar—ay, even the old 
bonnet with its faded black riband, 
and the well-worn dress; and while 
he was still attentively regarding it 
it vanished suddenly away! It was, as 
we have said, a bright moonlight 
night—so bright that, stooping down 
over the spot from whence the figure 
had so strangely disappeared, the 
orphan distinctly read the name of 
his lost parent, together with the 
date of her death; and he knew now 
that it was her spirit he had seen! 
But why did she weep? She whose 
deep trust in God had kept her 
always cheerful amid poverty and 
disease, so that she died at last bless- 
ing and thanking Him for all His 
mercies ? The conscience-stricken 
youth felt that it was his sins that 
would not let her rest even in the 
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grave; and bowing down his face 


7 the damp grass, asked pardon 
0 


Heaven, and of her. 

It seems that for a long while 
past his old master had meant to 
~ him warning, but had put it off 
rom time to time in hopes he would 
amend his present wild course of life ; 
but his protracted absence on the 
night in question determined him, 
and he met his young apprentice 
with a sternness that disappeared all 
at once at the sight of his pale and 
agitated countenance. And he spoke 
kindly instead, bidding him get to 
to bed as fast as he could. Touched 
by the mild and pitying tones of his 
voice, the youth told his master 
every thing, who, although he had 
no great faith in ghosts, took care 
not to say a word which should les- 
sen the evident impression made 
— the mind of his — 
who became from that time a changed 
and better man. 

“ Well, that is all natural enough,” 
exclaims the philosopher. “‘ The boy, 
you tell us, ceased to sing soon after 
parting with his comrades. The still- 
ness and the moonlight evidently 
subdued and saddened him, bringing 
back memories of old times, until 
from thinking of his mother, and 
how grieved she would have been 
had she lived to see this day, his 
active imagination was worked into 
the conviction that he actually saw 
her, wailing and wringing her hands 
as he describes ; althc ugh the im- 
pression must have been a powerful 
one, certainly, to have given a co- 
louring to his whole future life.” 

Oh, let ours, gentle reader, be a 
simpler, and a holier faith! The 
finger of God might have been in all 
this ; and if so, it was easy for grace 
to hallow and perfect a work began 
in mercy. 

The next incident that we shall 
relate is of a more complicated and 
mysterious nature, and the purpose 
to be answered less clearly defined, 
although we can see no cause to 
question its authenticity, the narrator 
being one whose veracity was beyond 
dispute. 

She had, it appears, been kept 
from church one Sunday evening, 
in consequence of ill health ; but her 
indisposition not being of sufficient 
importance to warrant her detaining 
any one else, even the servants were 
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rmitted to go, and she remained at 
ome alone. This was, however, a 

matter of too frequent occurrence to 
be much noticed ; and having ascer- 
tained that the doors were securely 
fastened, the young lady took her 
book and began to read. It may be 
as well to mention that the work in 
question was a volume of sermons, 
of by no means an exciting nature ; 
and from the perusal of which she 
presently rose up and proceeded to 
the library, with the intention of 
consulting some book of reference. 
What was her surprise on pushing 
open the door, which was only half 
closed, to see her father sitting in 
the easy chair which he generally 
occupied! She instantly addressed 
him in a cheerful voice, thinking he 
must have returned without her 
knowledge, for she distinctly remem- 
bered seeing him depart with the 
rest. Until upon receiving no an- 
swer, the utter impossibility of such 
a thing suddenly came over her, and 
she had only strength to totter from 
the room and seat herself upon the 
stairs outside, where she remained 
until the return of the family from 
church ; when, having with diffi- 
culty upfastened the door, she in- 
stantly fainted away. 

The young lady's first question 
upon coming to herself, was for her 
father ; and seeing him bending over 
her she became gradually more com- 
posed, and had sufficient self-posses- 
sion to forbear mentioning what had 
occurred to any member of the fa- 
mily, although she afterwards related 
it to one or two intimate friends. 
Had she done s0, it is probable that 
the effect upon the imagination of 
her father might, as it has been too 
frequently the case, have brought 
about the realisation of her worst 
fears ; instead of which they gradu- 
ally passed away ; although for some 
time afterwards she continued to 
watch over him with the most affec- 
tionate anxiety, and was observed to 
be restless and uneasy whenever he 
was out of her sight for long toge- 
ther. ‘The old man lived, however, 
many years after this occurrence, and 
in the full enjoyment of his usual 
health. 

We have heard tell of a gentle- 
man of high lite attainments, 
possessed of a peculiarly nervous 
temperament, combined with a very 
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powerful imagination, who was in 
the frequent habit of seeing persons 
coming towards him, as it were, and 
then suddenly vanishing all at once ; 
so that he was occasionally puzzled 
to distinguish these illusions from 
what was actually taking place 
around him. Very much of this 


may be explained away by simple 
pathol leaf causes. But the a 
ent which we are about to relate, 
in which the same illusion was pre- 
sent to two sons at once, is less 
easy of solution. The parties to 
whom it occurred are well-known to 
us, and the neighbourhood by no 
means remarkable for any associa- 
tions of a romantic or spiritual na- 
ture. 

It happened a few years ago, that 
two sisters passing along the outside 
of the Regent’s Park, on their way 
home, and somewhat later than was 
their usual custom, in consequence of 
having been unavoidably detained, 
saw an old woman a few paces be- 
fore them, the ancient appearance of 
whose dress and manner seems to 
have at first afforded them ample 
materials for criticism. And yet 
there was nothing extraordinary 
about her attire, which consisted of 
a dark cotton dress and shawl, with 
a black silk bonnet, which, it was fa- 
cetiously observed, might from its 
size and shape have been made in 
the “year one!” And still they 
could not help noticing her. 

It was just that soft, twilight hour 
which is so rapidly followed in Eng- 
land by the dusk of evening ; but as 
yet all was clear and easily defined ; 
when on a sudden the sisters simul- 
taneously missed the old woman from 
before them, although she had been 
there but a moment previous, laugh- 
ingly exclaiming, that she had most 
decidedly vanished! And so it ap- 
peared. She was certainly nowhere 
to be seen ; and being about the mid- 
dle of one of the terraces, it was im- 
possible that she could have escaped 
down any turning in such an instant 
of time. It was also evident that she 
had not crossed the road, or if so, no 
traces of her were visible in that di- 
rection. ‘The sisters said little at the 
time, but involuntarily quickening 
their steps were soon at home. And 
to this day, it is the strong impres- 
sion upon both their minds that the 
old woman was no woman at all, 
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but an apparition! It has, however, 
never since been visible to either, 
although they have passed over the 
same ground times and often. 

The last anecdote we mean to re- 
Jate will doubtless call up a thousand 
similar ones in the hearts and me- 
mories of our readers, which, scep- 
tical as we may all be on the subject, 
somehow we cannot find it in our 
consciences to laugh at. 

Clara M——, was the second daugh- 
ter of a clever but far from wealthy 
artist, with a large family dependent 
upon his genius and exertions. Until 
her sixteenth year she had been in 
the constant enjoyment of unbroken 
health ; but about this period it sud- 
denly declined, and symptoms of pul- 
monary consumption became daily 
visible in her fevered cheek and at- 
tenuated frame, the more unexpected 
as the disease was by no means here- 
ditary. A warmer climate was re- 
commended as the last resource, and 
then it was that the heavy hand of 
poverty was felt for the first time 
among this hitherto happy and at- 
tached family; and they prayed for 
wealth only as the means of restor- 
ing life and health to this dear one! 
And not, as it seemed, altogether in 
vain. 

A lady of good property, with a 
warm, benevolent heart, that ached 
sometimes amid its affluence for 
something to love and cherish, 
chanced te. hear of Clara’s ill health ; 
and touched by-the air of patient re- 
signation ‘vith which one so young 
and beautiful looked calmly forward 
to her early death, resolved within 
herself that no human means should 
be left untried to avert so sad a 
doom. - And amid the prayers and 
blessings*of her parents and sisters, 
Clara quitted England with her 
kind protectress, full of hope and 
gratitude. 

Naturally gentle and sweet-tem- 
pered, she was much beloved by 
every member of her family, but 
more particularly by her next sister 
Effie, between whom and _ herself 
there subsisted a most tender affec- 
tion. And now that Clara was about 
to leave her, perhaps for ever, the 
poor girl's grief and anguish became 
uncontrollable, until reminded of its 
selfishness by the increasing paleness 
of that beloved one. 


* You will come again?” whis- 
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ame Effie, as she slowly disengaged 
erself from the encircling arms of 
her half-fainting sister, and placed 
her in those of her kind friend, who 
would willingly, had it not been too 
late, have taken both of them with 
her. “Oh, promise me that you 
will come again !” 

“Yes, L promise you faithfully, 
dear Effie, let what will happen!” 
replied Clara, with sudden anima- 
tion ; and the sisters parted thus. 

The first letter they received was 
from Mrs. L , and it was full of 
hope. Her young protégée was already 
better and stronger beyond her most 
sanguine expectations. A few weeks 
afterwards the girl wrote herself, in 
high spirits. The physician doubted 
whether she was consumptive at all ; 
and at any rate predicted her speed 
restoration under the discipline whic 
he prescribed, united with the mild 
and genial air of that beautiful cli- 
mate. She spoke of her gratitude 
to God, and that kind friend whom 
He had raised up for her; and of 
her one only wish, that dear Effie 
were but with her! 

What rejoicing there was over 
that letter! What happy tears shed 
upon every recollection of it! While 
the sunshine of domestic peace once 
more diffused itself around the hum- 
ble home of the artist. After a time, 
Clara’s warm encomiums upon Mrs. 
L——’s kindness and affection, awoke 
a thousand wild, ambitious dreams 
in the heart of her fond mother, at 
which her husband dic. but laugh 
and shake his head. After all it was 
only natural, they both eed, for 
every one to love their darling girl! 

Better than a year had passed 
away. ‘The travellers were on their 
road home. Clara had written a let- 
ter full of unabated affection and re- 
membrance, and a little wee note to 
Effie, to say how she yearned to em- 
brace them all again, and how she 
was half afraid they would scarcely 
know her, she had grown so tall and 
stout ; and handsome too, if she were 
to credit all the pretty things she 
had said to her; which she did not, 
of course. This latter piece of in- 
formation was apart to Effie, who 
verily believed in the depths of her 
danke and loving heart that it was 
impossible for Clara to have become 
more beautiful, anyhow ! 

It was a pleasant summer noon, 
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All were busy as bees in the artist's 
humble but cheerful dwelling, either 
with the pencil or needle, for one or 
two bid fair to inherit a portion of 
their father’s genius. They had been 
silent for some moments, so silent 
that the earnest tones of Mrs. M——'s 
voice actually startled them. 

“ Effie! my dear Effie, what ails 

The girl did not answer, but still 
sat rigid and motionless, with her 
strained eyeballs fixed upon what 
seemed a little streak of sunlight 
that came in through the artist’s half- 
closed shutters. 

“ Effie!” exclaimed her mother 

in; and then she looked up, 
shuddered slightly, and, pointing wit 
her finger towards the spot before 
indicated, whispered the name of her 
sister Clara, and immediately fainted 
away for the first time in her life. 

n coming to herself, she per- 
sisted in declaring that she had seen 
Clara, standing pale but smilingly in 
the sunlight, looking at her with so 
sweet and loving a countenance, that 
she thought her heart would have 
burst. 

“ Ah, you had been thinking of 
her, no doubt !” 

Effie confessed that she had con- 
tinually, and bore to be laughed at 
as one anxious to be convinced that 
it was even as they had said, a 
more than a dream of her own vivi 
ne: but, nevertheless, she 
could not help feeling restless and un- 
happy, with a yearning and troubled 
anxiety to hear from the travellers. 
The artist laughed, too, when he 
heard the story, but was observed 
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to note down the time when it oc- 
curred upon the back of the picture 
which he was painting. 

It was some time before the long- 
expected letter arrived which was 
to name the very day and hour of 
Clara’s return, but it was sealed with 
black! ‘The poor girl had died on 
her e home of a rapid fever, 
which carried her off the third day 
after she was attacked. To the last 
she raved continually of her parents 
and sisters, more especially Effie; 
and passed away at length on a bright 
summer noon, the very same, and 
even the very hour, on which Effie 
maintained that she saw her, uncon- 
scious of the presence of Mrs. L——, 
who watched by her with a mother’s 
love until all was over. 

But we have well-nigh exhausted 
our reminiscences, and with them, it 
may be, the reader's patience, but we 
hope not. The very wind of which 
we erstwhile spoke is tired out at 
length, and sobbing «nd crying itself 
to sleep like a weary child. The old 
trees nod gently in the quiet moon- 
light ; and the church-clock, with its 
still, solemn voice warns us to our 
rest. For ourselves we have no fear 
of spirits ; and, to own the truth, but 
little faith in mesmerism, clairvoy- 
ance, or any of the fashionable mys- 
teries of the present age. But we 
verily believe there is nothing im- 
possible to God, and are ready to 
confess with Shakspeare,— 


“‘ There are more things in heaven and 
earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 
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PROPOSALS FOR A CONTINUATION OF IVANJIOF, 


IN A LETTER TO MONSIEUR ALEXANDRE DUMAS, BY MONSIEUR MICHAEI, 
ANGELO TITMARSH. 


TO THE MOST NOBLE ALEXANDRE DUMAS, MARQUIS DAVY DE LA PAILLETERIE, 


My Lorp,—Permit a humble literary practitioner in England, and a pro- 
found admirer of your works, to suggest a plan for increasing your already 
great a in thiscountry. We are labouring, my lord, under a woeful 
dearth of novels. Fashionable novels we get, it is true; the admirable Mrs. 
Gore produces half-a-dozen or so in a season ; but one can’t live upon fashion- 
able novels alone, and the mind wearies rather with perpetual descriptions of 
balls at D House, of fashionable doings at White's or Crocky’s, of 
ladies’ toilettes, of Gunter's suppers, of déjeiners, Almack’s, French cookery, 
French phrases and the like, which have been, time out of mind, the main 
ingredient of the genteel novel with us. As for historical novelists, they 
are, or seem to be, asleep among us. What have we had from a great and 
celebrated author since he gave us the Last of the Barons? Nothing but a 
pamphlet about the Water-cure, which, although it contained many novel 
and surprising incidents, still is far from being sufficient for a ravenous 
public. Again, where is Mr. James? Where is that teeming parent of 
romance? No tales have been advertised by him for time out of mind— 
from him who used to father a dozen volumes a-year. We get, it is true, 
reprints of his former productions, and are accommodated with Darnley and 
Delorme in single volumes ; but, ah, sir! (or my lord), those who are accus- 
tomed to novelty and live in excitement, grow sulky at meeting with old 
friends, however meritorious, and are tired of reading and rereading even the 
works of Mr. James. Where, finally, is the famous author, upon the monthly 
efforts of whose genius all the country was dependent? Where is the writer 
of the Tower of London, Saint James's, Old Saint Paul's, &c.? What has 
become of the Revelations of London? That mystic work is abruptly discon- 
tinued, and revealed to us no more; and though, to be sure, Old Saint Paul's 
is reprinted with its awful history of the plague and the fire, yet, my dear 
sir, we are familiar with the plague and the fire already ; our feelings were 
first harrowed by Old Saint Paul's in a weekly newspaper, then we had the 
terrible story revealed altogether in three volumes with cuts. Can we stand 
it rereprinted in the columns of a contemporary magazine? My feelings of 
disappointment can’t be described when, on turning to the same periodical, 
attracted thither by the announcement of a story called Jackomo Omberello 
(I have a bad memory for names), I found only a reprint of a tale by my 
favourite author, which had appeared in an annual years ago. There is a 
lull, sir —a dearth of novelists. We live upon translations of your works ; 
of those of M. Eugéne Sue, your illustrious confrére ; of those of the tragic 
and mysterious Soulié, that master of the criminal code; and of the ardent 
and youthful Paul Féval, who competes with all three. 

? for my, part, am one of the warmest admirers of the new system which 
you pursue in France with so much success — of the twenty-volume-novel 
system. I like continuations. I have read every word of Monte-Cristo 
with the deepest interest ; and was never more delighted after getting through 
a dozen volumes of the Three Musketeers, than when Mr. Rolandi furnished 
me with another dozen of the continued history of the same heroes under the 
title of Vingt Ans apres ; and if one could get the lives of Athos, Porthos, 
and Aramis until they were 120 years old, I am sure we should all read with 
pleasure. Here is the recess coming—the season over—no debates to read— 
and no novels! 

But suppose that heroes of romance, after eighty or ninety years of age, 
grow a thought superannuated, and are no longer fit for their former task of 
amusing the public; suppose you have exhausted most of your heroes, and 
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brought them to an age when it is best that the old gentlemen should 
retire; why not, my dear sir, I suggest, take up other people’s heroes, and 
give a continuation of their lives? There are numbers of Walter Scott's 
novels that I always felt were incomplete. The Master of Ravenswood, for 
instance, disappears, it is true, at the end of the Bride of Lammermoor. His 
hat is found, that is to say, on the sea-shore, and you suppose him drowned ; 
but I have always an idea that he has floated out to sea, and his adventures 
might recommence—in a maritime novel, say—on board the ship which picked 
him up. No man can induce me to believe that the adventures of Quentin 
Durward ceased the day after he married Isabelle de Croye. People survive 
even marriage ; their sufferings don’t end with that blessed incident in their 
lives. Do we take leave of our friends, or cease to have an interest in them, 
the moment they drive off in the chaise and the wedding-déjeiné is over? 
Surely not ! and it is unfair upon married folks to advance that your bachelors 
are your only heroes. 

fall the Scottish novels, however, that of which the conclusion gives 
me the greatest dissatisfaction is the dear old Ivanhoe—Evunnoay, as you call 
it in France. From the characters of Rowena, of Rebecca, of Ivanhoe, I feel 
sure that the story can’t end where it does. I have quite too great a love 
for the disinherited knight, whose blood has been fired by the suns of Palestine, 
and whose heart has been warmed in the company of the tender and beautiful 
Rebecca, to suppose that he could sit down contented for life by the side of 
such a frigid piece of propriety as that icy, faultless, prim, niminy-piminy 
Rowena. That woman is intolerable, and I call upon you, sir, with your 
great powers of eloquence, to complete this fragment of a novel, and to do the 
real heroine justice. 

I have thrown together a few hints, which, if you will do me the favour 
to cast your eyes over them, might form matter, Iam sure, sufficient for 
many, many volumes of a’vontinuation of Jvanhoe ; and remain, with assur- 
ances of profound consideration, “ 

ir, 
Your sincere admirer, 


M. A. TiTmMarsn. 


No person who has read the preced- 
ing volumes of this history can doubt 
for a moment what was the result of 
the i between Wilfrid and 
Rowena. Those who haye marked 
her conduct during her maidenhood, 
her distingui politeness, her spot- 
less modesty of demeanour, her un- 
alterable coolness under all circum- 
stances, and her lofty and gentle- 
woman-like bearing, must be sure 
that her married conduct would equal 
her spinster behaviour, and that 
Rowena the wife would be a pattern 
of correctness for all the matrons of 
England. 

Such was the fact. For miles 
around Rotherwood her character for 
piety was known. Her castle was a 
rendezvous for all the clergy and 
monks of the district, whom she fed 
with the richest viands, while she 

here was not an invalid ia the 
three ridings, Saxon or Norman, but 
the palfrey of the Lady Rowena 
might be seen journeying to his door, 


nched herself upon pulse and water.: 


in company with Father Glauber 
her almoner, and Brother Thomas 
of Epsom, her leech. She lighted 
up all the churches in Yorkshire 
with wax-candles, the offerings of 
her piety. The bells of her chapel 
began to ring at two o'clock in the 
morning ; and all the domestics of 
Rotherwood were called upon to at- 
tend at matins, at complins, at nones, 
at vespers, and at sermon. I need 
not say that fasting was observed 
with all the rigours of the church ; 
and that those of the servants of the 
Lady Rowena were looked upon with 
most favour whose hair shirts were 
the roughest, and who flagellated 
themselves with the most becoming 
perseverance. 

Whether it was that this discipline 
cleared poor Wamba’s wits or cooled 
his humour, it is certain that he be- 
came the most melancholy fool in 
England, and if ever he ventured 
upon a joke to the shuddering, poor 
servitors who were mumbling their 
dry crusts below the Salt, it was such 
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a faint and stale one, that nobody 
dared to laugh at the timid inuendoes 
of the unfortunate wag, and a sickly 
smile was the best applause he could 
muster. Once, indeed, when Guffo, 
the goose-boy (a half-witted, poor 
wretch), laughed outright at a la- 
mentably stale pun which Wamba 

Imed upon him at supper-time. 
= dark, and the torches being 
brought in, Wamba said, “ Guffo, 
they can’t see their way in the argu- 
ment, and are going ¢o throw a litle 
light upon the subject.”* The Lady 
Rowena, being disturbed in a theo- 
logical controversy with Father Wil- 
libald (afterwards canonised as St. 
Willibald, of Bareacres, hermit and 
confessor), called out to know what 
was the cause of the unseemly inter- 
ruption, and Guffo and Wamba be- 
ing pointed out as the culprits, or- 
dered them straightway into the 
court-yard, and three dozen to be 
administered to each of them. 

“IT got you out of Front de 
Beuf’s castle,” said poor Wamba, 
piteously, appealing to Sir Wilfrid 
of Ivanhoe, “and canst thou not 
save me from the lash ?” 

“ Where you were locked up with 
the Jewess in the tower!” said Row- 
ena, haughtily, replying to the timid 
appeal of her husband; “Gurth, 
give him four dozen!” 

And this was all poor Wamba got 
by applying for the mediation of his 
master. 

In fact, Rowena knew her own 
dignity so well as a —_ of the 
royal blood of England, that Sir 
Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, her consort, 
could scarcely call his life his own, 
and was made, in all things, to feel the 
inferiority of his station. And which 
of us is there acquainted with the 
sex that has not remarked this pro- 
pensity in lovely woman, and how 
often the wisest in the council are 
made to be as fools at her board, 
and the boldest in the battle-field 
are craven when facing her distaff ? 

“ Where you were locked up with 
the Jewess in the tower,” is a remark, 
too, of which Wilfrid keenly felt, 
and, perhaps, the reader will under- 
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stand, the significancy. When the 
daughter of Isaac of York brought 
her diamonds and rubies—the poor, 
gentle victim !—and, meekly laying 
them at the feet of the conquering 
Rowena, departed into foreign lands 
to tend the sick of her people, and 
to brood over the bootless passion 
which consumed her own pure heart, 
one would have thought that the 
heart of the royal lady would have 
melted before such beauty and hu- 
mility, and that she would have been 
generous in the moment of her 
victory. 

In fact, she did say, “Come and 
live with me as a sister,” as the last 
chapter of this history shews; but 
Rebecca knew in her heart that her 
ladyship’s proposition was what is 
called bosh (in that noble Eastern 
language with which Wilfrid, the 
Crusader, was familiar), or fudge, in 
plain Saxon, and retired, with a 
broken, gentle spirit, neither able to 
bear the sight of her rival’s happi- 
ness, nor willing to disturb it by the 
contrast of her own wretchedness. 
Rowena, like the most high-bred 
and virtuous of women, never for- 
gave Isaac’s daughter her beauty, 
nor her flirtation with Wilfrid (as 
the Saxon lady chose to term it), 
nor, above all, her admirable dia- 
monds and jewels, although Rowena 
was actually in possession of them. 

In a word, she was always flinging 
Rebecca into Ivanhoe’s teeth. There 
was not a day in his life but that 
unhappy warrior was made to re- 
member that a Jewish maiden had 
been in love with him, and that a 
Christian lady of fashion could never 
forgive the insult. For instance, if 
Gurth, the swine-herd, who was now 
promoted to be a eet and 
verderer, brought the account of a 
famous wild-boar in the wood, and 
proposed a hunt, Rowena would say, 
“Do, Sir Wilfrid, persecute those 
poor pigs—you know your friends 
the Jews can't abide them!” Or 
when, as it oft would happen, our 
lion-hearted monarch, Richard, in 
order to get a loan or a benevolence 
from the Jews, would roast a few of 











* I knew an old Jady in my youth, who, for many years, used to make this joke 
every night regularly when candles were brought in, and all of us in her family 
were expected to laugh. Surely it is time that a.piece of fun which has been in 
activity for seven hundred years should at length be laid up in ordinary; and 
this paper will not have been written altogether in vain if this good end can be 


brought about. — M. A. T. 
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the Hebrew capitalists, or extract 
some of the principal rabbi’s teeth, 
Rowena would exult and say, “ Serve 
them right, the misbelieving wretches! 
England cannever be ahappy country 
until every one of these monsters is 
exterminated!" Or else, adopting a 
strain of still more savage sarcasm, 
would exclaim, “Ivanhoe, my dear, 
more persecution for the Jews! 
Hadn't Zs better interfere, my 
love ? is majesty will do any 
thing for you; and, you know, the 
Jews were always such favourites of 
yours,” or words to that effect. But, 
nevertheless, her ladyship never lost 
an eporstesshy of wearing Rebecca's 
jewels at court, whenever the queen 

eld a drawing-room, or at the York 
assizes and ball, when she appeared 
there, not of course that = took 
any interest in such things, but con- 
sidered it her duty to attend as one 
of the chief ladies of the county. 

And now Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
having attained the height of his 
wishes, was, like many a man when 
he has reached that dangerous ele- 
vation, disappointed. Ah, dear 
friends, it is but too often so in life! 
Many a garden, seen from a distance, 
looks fresh and green, which, when 
beheld closely, is dismal and weedy, 
the shady walks melancholy and 
= grown ; the bowers you would 
ain repose in cushioned with stinging 
nettles. I have ridden in a caique 
upon the waters of the Bosphorus, and 
looked upon the capital of the Sol- 
dan of Turkey. As seen from those 
blue waters, with palace and pin- 
nacle, with gilded dome and tower- 
ing cypress, it seemeth a very Para- 
dise of Mahomed; but enter the 
city, and it is but a beggarly laby- 
rinth of rickety huts and dirty al- 
leys, where the ways are steep and 
the smells are foul, tenanted by 
mangy dogs and ragged beggars—a 
dismal illusion! Life is such, ah, 
well-a-day! It is only hope which 
nae and reality is a bitterness and 
a lie. 

Perhaps a man, with Ivanhoe's 
high poeniples. would never bring 
himself to acknowledge this fact; 
but others did for him. He grew 
thin, and pined away as much as if 
he had been in a fever under the 
scorching sun of Ascalon. He had 
no appetite for his meals; he slept 
ill, though he was yawning all day. 
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The ja ling of the doctors and 
friars a owena brought toge- 
ther did not in the least enliven 
him, and he would sometimes give 

roofs of somnolency during their 

isputes, greatly to the consterna- 
tion of his lady. He hunted a good 
deal, and, I very much fear, as 
Rowena rightly remarked, that he 
might have an excuse for being ab- 
sent from home. He began to like 
wine, too, who had been as sober as 
a hermit; and when he came back 
from Athelstane’s cueeinee ~~ would 
repair not unfrequently), the un- 
ieailans of his 5 ait >, the un- 
natural brilliancy of his eye were re- 
marked by his lady, who, you may 
be sure, was sitting up for him. As 
for Athelstane, he swore by St, 
Wiullstan that he was glad to have 
escaped a marriage with such a pat- 
tern of propriety; and honest Ce- 
dric the Saxon (who had been very 
speedily driven out of his daughter- 
in-law’s castle) vowed by St. Wal- 
theof that his son had bought a dear 
bargain. 

It was while enjoying this dismal, 
but respectable existence, that news 
came to England that Wilfrid’s royal 
master and friend was bent upon 
that expedition against his vassal, the 
Count of Limoges, which was to end 
so fatally before the Castle of Chalus. 
As a coal subject, Sir Wilfrid 
hastened, with a small band of fol- 
lowers, to the assistance of his mas- 
ter, taking with him Gurth, his 
squire, who vowed he would have 
joined Robin Hood but for that, and 
Wamba the Jester, who cut a good 
one for the first time, as he turned 

ead-over-heels when the Castle of 
Rowena was once fairly out of sight. 

I omit here a chapter about the 
siege of Chalus, which, it is mani- 
fest, can be spun out to any length 
to which an enterprising publisher 
would be disposed to go. Single 
combats, or combats of companies, 
scaladoes, ambuscadoes, rapid acts of 
horsemanship, destriers, catapults, 
mangonels, and other properties of 
the chivalric are at the use 
of the commonest writer; and I am 
sure, my dear sir, you have too good 
an opinion of me to require that 
these weapons should be dragged 
out, piece by piece, from the armory, 
and that you will take my account 
for granted. 
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A chapter about famine in the 


oun may be rendered particu- 
ly striking. I would suggest as a 
good contrast a description of tre- 
mendous feasting in the camp of 
Richard, in honour of his queen, Be- 
rengaria, with a display of anti- 
quarian cookery (all descriptions of 
eating are pleasant in works of fic- 
tion, and can scarcely be made too 
savoury or repeated too often) ; and, 
in the face of this carousing without 
the walls, the most di hunger 
raging within. That there must be 
love-passages between the hostile ar- 
mies is quite clear. And what do you 
say to the Marquis of Limoges and 
his sons casting lots about being 
eaten ?—with a motto from Ugolino 
and a fine display of filial piety ? 

The assault may be made very 
fine, too—the last assault. The old 
chieftain of Chalus and his sons 
dropping down, one by one, before 
the crushing curtal-axe of Richard. 

“Ha, St. Richard! —ha, St. 
George!” the tremendous voice of 
the lion-king was heard over the 
loudest roar of the battle; at every 
sweep of his blade a severed head 
flew over the parapet, a spouting 
trunk tumbled, bleeding, on the 
flags of the bartizan. The world 
hath never seen such a warrior 
as that Lion-hearted Plantagenet, 
as he ed over the keep, his 
eyes flashing fire through the bars 
of his morion, snorting and chafing 
with the hot lust of battle. One 
by one les enfans de Chalus fell 
down before him: there was only 
one left at last of all the brave race 
that in the morning had fought 
round the stout Sir Enguerrand :— 
only one, and but a boy,—a fair-haired 
boy, a blue-eyed boy! he had been 
gathering pansies in the fields but 
yesterday—it was but a few years, 
and he was a baby in his mother's 
arms! What could his puny sword 
do against the most redoubted blade 
in Christendom ?—and yet Bohemond 
faced the great champion of England, 
and met him foot to foot! Turn 
away, turn away, fond mother! En- 
guerrand de Chalus bewail the last 
of thy race! his blade is crushed 
into splinters under the axe of the 
conqueror, and the poor child is 
beaten tohisknee! * * * 

“ Now, by St. Barbacue of Li- 
moges,” said Bertrand de Gourdon, 
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“the butcher will never strike down 
yonder lambling! Hold thy hand, 
Sir King, or, by St. Barbacue——” 

Swift as thought the veteran archer 
raised his arblast to his shoulder, 
the whizzing bolt fled from the ring- 
ing string, and the next moment 
crushed quivering into the corslet of 
Plantagenet. 

*T was a luckless shot, Bertrand of 
Gourdon! Maddened by the pain 
of the wound, the brute nature of 
Richard was aroused: his fiendish 
pee for blood rose to madness, 
and grinding his teeth, and with a 
curse too horrible to mention, the 
flashing axe of the royal butcher fell 
down on the blond ringlets of the 
child, and the children of Chalus 
were no more! 


I just throw this off by way of 
description, and to shew what might 
be done. Now ensues a splendid 
picture of a general massacre of the 
garrison, who are all murdered to a 
man, with the exception of Bertrand 
de Gourdon. Ivanhoe, of course, 
saves him for the moment; but we all 
know what his fate was. Bertrand 
was flayed alive after Richard's death ; 
and as I don’t recollect any chapter in 
any novel where a man’s being 
skinned alive is described, I would 
suggest this as an excellent subject 
for a powerful and picturesque pen. 
Ivanhoe, of course, is stricken down 
and left for dead in trying to defend 
honest Bertrand. And now if ever 
there was a good finale for a volume, 
it is the death of Richard. 


“ You must die, my son,” said the 
venerable Walter of Rouen, as Be- 
rengaria was carried shricking from 
the king’s tent. “ ant Sir King, 
and separate yourself from your 
children !” 

“Tt is ill-jesting with a dying 
man,” replied the king. “Children 
have I none, my good lord bishop, to 
inherit after me.” 

“ Richard of England,” said the 
archbishop, turning up his fine eyes, 
“ your vices are your children. Am- 
bition is your eldest child, Cruelty is 
your second child, Luxury is your 
third child ; and you have nourished 
them from your youth up. Separate 
yourself from these sinful ones, and 

repare your soul, for the hour of 
Seowtess draweth nigh.” 
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Violent, wicked, sinful, as he 
might have been, Richard of England 
met his death like a Christian man. 
Peace be to the soul of the brave! 
When the news came to King Philip 
of France, he sternly forbade his 
courtiers to rejoice at the death of 
his enemy. “ It is no matter of joy 
but of dolour,” he said, “that the 
bulwark of Christendom and the 
bravest king of Europe is no more.” 

I need not point out to a gentleman 
of your powers of mind how aptly, 
with a few moral reflections in a 
grave and dirge-like key, this volume 
of the Continuation of Ivanhoe may 
conclude. 

As for the second volume, King 
John is on the throne of England. 
Shakspeare, Hume, and the Biogra- 
phie Universelle, areat hand. Prince 
Arthur, Magna Charta, Cardinal 
Pandolfo, suggest themselves to the 
mind at once; and the deuce is in it 
if out of these one cannot form a 
tolerably exciting volume. 

For instance, in the first part a 
disguised knight becomes the faithful 
servant of young Arthur (perha 
Constance of Brittany may fall in 
love with the mysterious knight, but 
that is neither here nor there), at- 
tends young Arthur, I say, watches 
him through a hundred perplexities, 
and, of course, is decoyed away— 
just happens to step out, as it were, 
when the poor young prince is as- 
sassinated by his savage uncle. 

The disguised knight vows re- 
venge ; he stirs up the barons against 
the king, and what is the conse- 

uence? No less a circumstance 
than Macna Cuarta, the palladium 
of Britons. The Frenchmen land 
under the Dauphin Louis, son of 
Philip Augustus. He makes the 
grandest offers to the unknown 
knight. Scornful resistance of the 
latter, and defeat of the Frenchmen. 

And now I am sure you have no 
need to ask who is this disguised 
knight. Ivanhoe, of course! But 
why disguised? In the first place, 
in a novel, it is very hard if a knight 
or any other gentleman can’t disguise 
himself without any reason at all; 
but there is a reason for Ivanhoe’s 
disguising himself, and a most painful 
reason, RowENA WAS MARRIED AGAIN. 

After the siege of Chalus, the 
faithful Gurth, covered with wounds, 
game back to Rotherwood, and 
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brought the sad news of the death of 
the lion-hearted Plantagenet, and his 
truest friend, Wilfrid of Ivanhoe. 
Wounded to death in endeavouring 
to defend honest Bertrand de Gour- 
don, Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe had 
been carried back to his tent, where 
he expired in the arms of his faithful 
squire, after giving him the lock of 
Rowena’s hair which he had in a 
brooch, and his gold thumb-ring, 
which she had presented to him, and 
which bore his signature and seal of 
arms. “There was another lock of 
hair round my noble master’s neck,” 
sobbed Gurth to Cedric in secret. 

“ Was it mine?” asked the be- 
reaved old thane. 

“ Yours is red, my lord, and that 
was black,” answered Gurth,—“ as 
black as the ringlets of the fair 
Jewish maid he rescued in the lists of 
Templestowe.” 

Of course not a word was breathed 
about this fact to Rowena, who re- 
ceived the news of her husband's 
death with that resignation which 
became her character, and who, 
though she did not shew any outward 
signs of emotion at the demise of her 
lord, must yet have been profoundly 
affected, because she wore the deepest 
mourning any of the milliners’ shops 
in York could produce, and erected a 
monument to him as big as a minster. 

That she married again the stupid 
Athelstane when her time of mourn- 
ing was expired, is a matter of course, 
about which no person familiar with 
life could doubt fora moment. Car- 
dinal Pandolfo did the business for 
them, and lest there should be any 
doubt about Ivanhoe’s death (for his 
body was never sent home after all), 
his eminence p a papal rescript 
annulling the former marriage, so 
that she might become Mrs. Athel- 
stane with a clear conscience. ‘That 
she was happier with the boozy and 
stupid thane than with the gentle 
and melancholy Wilfrid need sur- 
prise no one. Women have a pre- 
dilection for fools, and have loved 
donkeys long before the amours of 
Bottom and Titania. That he was 
brutal and drunken, and that he beat 
her, and that she liked it and was 
happy, and had a large family, may 
be imagined ; for there are some 
women—bless them !—who pine un- 
less they are bullied, and think them- 
selves neglected if not occasionally 
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belaboured. But this I feel is getting 
too intime. Suffice it that Mr. and 
Mrs. Athelstane were a great deal 
happier than Mr. and Mrs. Ivanhoe. 


And now, with your permission, I 
would suggest two or three senti- 
mentalchapters. Ivanhoe—disguised 
of course—returns to his country, 
travels into the north of England, 
arrives at York (where the revels of 
King John may be described), and 
takes an opportunity, when a Jew is 
being submitted to the torture, of 
inquiring what has become of Re- 
becca, daughter of Isaac. “ IIas she 
returned to England?” he cursorily 
asks. “No, she is still at Granada, 
where her people are held in honour 
at the court of Boabdil.” He re- 
visits her house, the chamber where 
she tended him ; indulges in old re- 
collections, discovers the depth of 
his passion for her, and bewails his 
lot in life, that he is lonely, wretched, 
and an outcast. 

Shall he go to Rotherwood and 
see once more the scenes of his youth ? 
Can he bear to witness the happiness 
of Athelstane and Rowena the bride 
of another? He will go if it be but 
to visit his father’s grave, for Cedric 
is dead by this time, as you ma 
imagine ; and, supposing his son dead, 
has left all his property to Rowena. 
Indeed it was the old Thane who in- 
sisted upon her union with Athel- 
stance, being bent upon renewing his 
scheme for the establishment of a 
Saxon dynasty. 

Well, Saakoe arrives at Rother- 
wood. 


You might have thought for a 
moment that the grey friar trem- 
bled and his shrunken cheek looked 
deadly pale; but he recovered himself 

resently, nor could you see his pallor 
or the cowl which covered his face. 

A little boy was playing on Athel- 
stane’s knee, Rowena, smiling and 
ns the Saxon Thane fondly on 

is broad bull-head, filled him a 
huge eup of spiced wine from a golden 
hanap. He drained a quart of the 
liquor, and, turning round, addressed 
the friar,— 

“ And so, Grey Frere, thou sawest 
good King Richard fall at Chalus by 
the bolt of that felon bowman ?” 

“We did, an it please you. The 
brothers of our house attended the 
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good king in his last moments; in 
truth, he made a Christian ending !” 

“And didst thou see the archer 
flayed alive ? It must have been rare 
sport,” roared Athelstane, laughing 
hugely at the joke. “How the fel- 
low must have howled !” 

“ My love!” said Rowena, inter- 
posing tenderly, and putting a pretty 
white finger on his lip. 

“ T would have liked to see it too,” 
cried the boy. 

“ That’s my own little Cedric, and 
so thou shalt. And, friar, didst see 
my poor kinsman Sir Wilfrid of 
Ivanhoe? They say he tried to de- 
fend the man. The more fool he!” 

“My sweet lord,” again inter- 
posed Rowena, “ mention him not.” 

“Why? Because thou and he 
were so tender in days of yore— 
when you could not bear my plain 
face, being all in love with his pale 
one ?” 

“ Those times are past now, dear 
Athelstane,” said his affectionate wife, 
looking up to the ceiling. 

“ Marry, thou never couldst for- 
give him the Jewess, Rowena.” 

“The odious hussy! don’t men- 
tion the name of the unbelieving 
creature,” exclaimed the lady. 

“Well, well, poor Will was a 
good lad—a thought melancholy and 
milksop though. Why a pint of sack 
fuddled his poor brains.” 

“Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe was a 
ao lance,” said the friar. “1 have 

neard there was none better in 
Christendom. He lay in our con- 
vent after his wounds, and it was 
there we tended him till he died. He 
was buried in our north cloister.” 

“ And there’s an end of him,” said 
Athelstane. “But come, this is dis- 
mal talk. Where's Wamba the jes- 
ter? Let ushaveasong. Stir up, 
Wamba, and don’t lie like a log in 
the fire! Sing us asong, thou crack- 
brained jester, and leave off whim- 
pering for bygones. Tush, man! 
There be many good fellows left in 
this world.” 

“There be buzzards in eagles’ 
nests,” Wamba said, who was lying 
stretched before the fire sharing the 
hearth with the Thane’s dogs ; “ there 
be dead men alive and live men 
dead ; there be merry songs and dis- 
mal songs. Marry, and the mer- 
riest are the saddest sometimes. I 
will leave off motley and wear black, 
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“))rink and sing, thou beast, and 
cease prating,” the Thane said. 

And Wamba, touching his rebeck 
wildly, sat up in the chimney-side 
and curled his lean shanks together 
and began :— 


Ho! pretty page, with dimpled chin, 

That never has known the barber's shear, 
All your aim is woman to win. 
This is the way that boys begin. 

Wait till you’ve come to forty year ! 


Gossip Athelstane. I will tarn 
howler at funerals, and then, per- 
haps, I shall be merry. Motley is 
fit for mutes and black for fools. 
Give me some drink, gossip, for my 
Voice is as cracked as my brain.” 


Curly gold locks cover foolish brains, 
Billing and cooing is all your cheer, 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains 

Under Bonnybells’ window-panes. 
Wait till you've come to forty year! 


Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear ; 

Then you Ser a boy is an ass, 

Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year. 


Pledge me round, I bid ye declare, 

All good fellows whose beards are gray ; 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow and wearisome, ere 

Ever a month was past away ? 


The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 
The brightest eyes that ever have shone, 
May pray and whisper and we not list, 
Or look away and never be missed, 
Ere yet a month is gone. 


Gillian’s dead, God rest her bier, 
How I loved her twenty years’ syne! 
Marian’s married, but I sit here, 
Alive and merry at forty year, 
Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine. 


“Who taught thee that merry lay, 
‘Wamba, thou son of Witless ?” roared 


her flirtations with Major Littlejohn 
and Captain Scarlett, really P 


Athelstane, clattering his cup on the 
table and shouting the chorus. 

“It was a good and holy hermit, 
sir, the pious clerk of Copmanhurst, 
that we wot of, who played many a 
prank with us in the days that we 
knew King Richard. Ah, noble sir, 
that was a jovial time and a good 
priest.” 

“They say the holy priest is sure 
of the next bishopric, my love,” said 
Rowena. “His majesty hath taken 
him into much favour. 
Huntingdon looked very well at the 
last ball, though I never could see 
any nee in the countess —a 
freckled, blowsy thing, whom they 
used to call Maid Marian ; though, 
for the matter of that, what between 


My lord of 


haw !”" 


“ Jealous again, haw! 
laughed Athelstane. 
“T am above ws and scorn 
ra 


it,” Rowena answered, 
self up very majestically. 

“Well, well, Wamba’'s was a good 
song,” Athelstane said. 

“ Nay, a wicked song,” said Row- 
ena, turning up her eyes as usual. 
*“ What! rail at woman’s love? Pre- 
fer a filthy wine-cup to a true wife ? 
Woman's love is eternal, my Athel- 
stane. He who questions it would 
be a blasphemer were he not a fool. 
The well-born and well-nurtured 
gentlewoman loves once and once 
only.” 

“TI pray you, madam, pardon me, 
I—I am not well,” said the grey friar, 


wing her- 
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rising abruptly from his settle, and 
tottering down the steps of the dais. 
Wamba sprung after him, his bells 
jingling as he rose, and casting his 
arms round the apparently fainting 
man, he led him away into the court. 
“There be dead men alive and live 
men dead,” whispered he. “ There 
be coffins to laugh at and marriages 
to cry over. Said I not sooth, holy 
friar?” And when they had got out 
into the solitary court, which was 
deserted by all the followers of the 
Thane, who were mingling in the 
drunken revelry in the hall, Wamba, 
seeing that none were by, knelt down, 
and kissing the friar’s garment, said, 


Here you have an idea of the first part of the narrative. 
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“T knew thee, I knew thee, my lord 
and my liege !” 

“ Get up,” said Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
scarcely able to articulate; “only 
fools are faithful.” 

And he passed on and into the 
little chapel where his father lay 
buried. All night long the friar 
spent there, and Wamba the jester 
lay outside watching as mute as the 
saint over the porch. 

When the morning came Gurth 
and Wamba were gone; but the ab- 
sence of the pair was little heeded by 
the Lady Rowena, who was bound 
for York, where his majesty King 
John was holding a court. 


And I think 


there is nothing unsatisfactorily accounted for but Ivanhoe’s mysterious si- 


lence during four or five years. 


For though Rowena married the day after 


her mourning was out, there is not the slightest blame to be cast on her, for 
she was a woman of such high principle, that had she known her husband 
was alive she never would have thought of such a thing. As for Ivanhoe’s 
Reoping his existence secret, that I consider is a point which, as hero of a 
novel, he has perfectly a right to do. He may have been delirious from the 
effects of his wounds for three or four years, or he may have been locked up 
: and held to ransom by some ferocious baron of the Limousin. When he 
became acquainted with Rowena’s second marriage there was a reason for his 
keeping incog. Delicacy forbade him to do otherwise. And if the above 
hints suit you, and you can make three or four volumes out of them, as I 
have little doubt you will be able to do, I will take the liberty, my dear sir, 
of finishing the tale in the September Number. 
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WILL THE WHIG GOVERNMENT STAND ? 





Tuer is no employment more pro- 
fitless, in public as well as in private 
life, than to look back upon mis- 
fortunes that are beyond remedy, 
and to complain of their occurrence. 
Peel's Corn-bill, whether for good 
or for evil, has become the law of 
the land. The great principle of 
Free Trade is established as that on 
which the commercial policy of this 
country must henceforth be con- 
ducted, and let its remote conse- 
quences be what they may, there is 
no power in any quarter to avert 
them. We have taken a step in 
politics which does not admit of re- 
call. Lovers of the Arcadian state 
of existence may mourn over this, 
hankerers after feudalism complain 
or threaten, and men of soberer 
judgment than either doubt the wis- 
dom of measures which bid fair to 
convert England, at no distant date, 
into a huge manufactory. But the 
impulse having been fairly given, 
we may no more hope to stay the 





progress of events than to arrest the 
speed of the railway carriage, or the 
descent of the loosened rock into the 
lake. We are in the beginning of 
changes, of which it would puzzle 
the sharpest-sighted to foretell the 
end, and there is positively no help 
for it. 

Entertaining these opinions, and 
heartily subscribing to the doctrine 
that “the brave never repent,” we 
purpose for the future, as often as 
the projects of politicians make a de« 
mand upon our attention, to look at 
them with a forward rather than 
with a backward glance, forgetting, 
as far as we are able, party feelings 
that have been engendered of old 
associations, and delivering our sen- 
timents on men and things more 
with reference to the effects which 
they seem calculated to produce upon 
society hereafter, than in the idle 
purpose of trying them by the test of 
bygone arrangements. And here we 
must be permitted to observe, in 





limine, that in thus proposing to act, 
we are guilty of no abandonment of 
principle, that we have submitted to 
no change even of opinion. We be- 
lieve now, as we always did, that 
the only true end of government is, 
—to ensure the greatest amount of 
happiness to the greatest amount of 
persons. We are satisfied, likewise, 
that the ancient institutions of the 
country were admirably calculated 
to forward this end, so long as all 
classes, high and low, rich and poor, 
acted in the spirit of these institu- 
tions ; for the settled institutions of 
the country have grown out of a 
state of things which had little or 
nothing to do with mere money- 
power ; which linked territorial pos- 
session and political influence inse- 
parably together; which made the 
owner of the. soil the natural pro- 
tector of the families, be they many 
or few, that dwelt within his do- 
main; and held the Church to be 
the teacher of all in divine things, 
and the ready and willing adminis- 
trator of help to the needy. But if 
the course of time, and the changes 
wrought by it in the habits of so- 
ciety, have damaged all this, then 
we must we be prepared to meet the 
evil in the best way that circum- 
stances will permit. Now it is vain 
to think of denying that new ele- 
ments have arisen, and entered into 
all our social relations. Commerce 
has become a science, towards the 
cultivation of which a high order of 
mind is directed. Trade, in point of 
importance to the well-being of the 
community, outstrips agriculture 
greatly. ‘The relative numbers of 
the population employed upon the 
land, and in pursuits that congregate 
our masses in towns and cities, are 
quite changed. ‘The amount of per- 
sons to whom agriculture, in one 
shape or another, gives occupation, 
does not now exceed one - fourth 
part of the population of Great Bri- 
tain; if we take Ireland into ac- 
count, it hardly reaches one-third ; 
and the proportion is continually 
growing less. In like manner the 
Church, though still embracing a 
large majority of the people, is not 
the religion of the whole, and has 
long ceased by the legislature to be 
treated as if she were. Now it is 
obvious that, let our tastes and wishes 
take what direction they may, we 
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have not the power to deal with a 
nation so circumstanced as if it were 
a purely agricultural and Church na- 
tion. The masses must be fed and 
taught; and though we are satisfied 
that fed they would have been, both 
with temporal and spiritual food, 
quite as abundantly under the ar- 
rangements of 1842 as under those of 
1846, we must not wonder if they, 
and still more their employers, en- 
tertain a different opinion. Besides, 
the wealth of the country is no 
longer monopolised by the lords of 
the soil. Men like Lord Ashburton, 
Mr. Jones Lloyd, Mr. Joseph Neeld, 
and many more whom we could name, 
regard their broad acres, abundant 
though they be, as mere playthings. 
Their riches are counted in stocks of 
various sorts, and they are by no 
means singular in this respect. We 
will undertake to name a dozen 
manufacturing firms in the north of 
England alone, of whom it would be 
no empty boast to say, that they 
could buy up one-half of the squires 
in England, and that they give em- 
ployment to a greater amount of 
persons than ten times the number 
of landowners, even if we include 
among them the most influential 
members of the House of Lords. 
And as to the Dissenters, if they lack 
the power to press important mea- 
sures forward, they are sufficiently 
influential to stop all improvement 
if they choose, as is abundantly testi- 
fied by the deplorable neglect into 
which the Education question has 
fallen. With these facts staring us 
in the face, and remembering that 
we live under the constitution of 
1832, it is no matter of astonishment 
to find that the feelings of the countr 
are changed; that new men, wit 
new opinions, are gradually usurp- 
ing the places of our ancient aristo- 
cracy, not in regard to precedence 
or etiquette, or the polite forms of 
society, but in the power and the 
will to give to society itself a direc- 
tion; and that, being able to wield 
the constituencies to their own pur- 
poses, they have fairly won the as- 
cendant in the House of Commons, 
and, as a necessary consequence, in 
the government. 

He who sees all this—and he must 
be blind indeed that cannot see it— 
must with us acknowledge that we 
are in a state of social transition, and 
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that such progress has been made 
towards a reorganisation of the ma- 
chine, that to stop short at what we 
have attained is impossible. At the 
same time there is no just cause to 
assume that our course is necessarily 
one of deterioration. Danger there 
may be—there always must be while 
a great people are changing their 
views of things—while ancient pre- 
judices, or principles, if the term be 
preferred, are losing their hold upon 
men’s minds, and the principles or 
prejudices that are to take their 
place remain as yet immature. But 
never surely was revolution—if a re- 
volution it deserve to be called—car- 
ried forward with greater modera- 
tion than among us. Nobody makes 
an attack upon property. Many, in 
their secret souls, may regret that it 
should have got into heaps, that 
hundreds should be overladen with 
it, thousands moderately cared for, 
and millions in ee But the 
thinking among the poor themselves 
feel and understand, that they, far 
more than their betters, would suffer 
from any attempt to break in upon 
the established order of things by 
violence. Nobody, as far as we can 
understand, seriously meditates an 
attack upon the House of Lords. 
The custom of voting there by prox 

will probably be discontinued ; and, 
for our own parts, we shall be glad 
to see it quietly got rid of, for not 
on any principle of common sense 
can it be defended. But the House 
of Lords, the chamber of hereditary 
legislation, is just as dear to the 
hearts of Englishmen as the House 
of Commons ; they would not endure 
that the hand of the spoiler should 
interfere with it. In like manner, 
we have no fear for the Church. 
The Establishment may be still more 


shaken than it has aoe been, 
and in Ireland it will probably cease 
to hold its ground altogether. But 


as to the Church, as we believe it to 
be founded upon a rock, so we are 
confident that there does not exist 
the smallest inclination, where there 
is power, to molest it. On the con- 
trary, we believe that sound Church 
ge were never more respected 
e great body of the middle 

> Bn the real strength oftheempire, 
than they are now; and we are con- 
fident that there needs but common 
rudence, mixed with increasing zeal 
in the clergy, to confirm this feeling. 
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And, finally, is the crown in danger ? 
Does any human being, in parlia- 
ment or out of parliament, indulge 
in dreams about a presidency ? Very 
much the reverse. We may be, we 
are, in a state of social transition. 
We are scheming, indeed living, for 
the nineteenth century—perhaps for 
the twentieth—and not for the eight- 
eenth; but it is not, therefore, a 
settled thing that we are going to 
rack and ruin ; digging at the throne, 
laying barrels of gunpowder under 
the House of Lords, or mustering 
for the overthrow of the altar. 

That the opinions which we have 
ventured to express are held by the 
oo body of the people is apparent 

rom the perfect apathy with which 
they looked on during the whole 
course of the recent struggle. Ex- 
cept in the House itself, no human 
being seemed to be roused. The 
cit - London sent no addresses 
either for or against the proposed 
changes. We heard of eae 
ings in the Bull-ring at Birmingham, 
or on Penenden Heath, as in other 
days. And now that Peel is out and 
Lord John Russell in, the people 
seem to care as little about the mat- 
ter as if Lord Johnstone had merely 
removed from the Mansion - house, 
in order that Lord Thomson might 
come in his place. And the people 
are right. Events must now take 
their course; though whether they 
are to move too fast or too slow, 
both extremes being perilous, will 
depend mainly upon the measures 
which, in the beginning of their 
reign, the Whig ministers shall pro- 


MWe write it with regret, but a 
consideration of the materials of 
which the Whig ministry is com- 
posed, compels us to avow our belief, 
that Lord John will not be able to 
carry on the government. There is 
no principle of cohesion in his cabi- 
net. Not only do the individual 
members hold opinions on all im- 
portant subjects diametrically op- 
posed, but they boast of these dis- 
crepancies to the world. Take one 
t question, which we defy them 

to blink—the Irish Church question, 
and see how they are circumstanced. 
In 1835, Lord John Russell forced 
Sir ee Peel out < — by pro- 
ing an g his ropria- 
tion Shame. “laa debe di not, it 
is true, persist in this policy, after 
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he had won his way back to Down- 
ing Street, but he made a boast of 
retaining the opinions which he had 
advocated while in opposition, and 
claimed credit on the ground of mo- 
deration while putting them in abey- 
ance. He now tells the world that 
he cannot conceive a more fatal mea- 
sure than the disestablishment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland, and 
declines taking any further notice of 
the project of 1835. Meanwhile 
Earl Grey has published a manifesto 
inst the Protestant establishment 
of Ireland. He considers its existence 
to be the monster grievance in that 
portion of the empire, and conceives 
that there is imposed upon the go- 
vernment no more pressing duty 
than its overthrow. Lord Grey is 
supported in his opinions by Mr. 
Sheil ; whereas Mr. Macaulay appears 
to have arrived at the unexpected 
conclusion that even to pay the priests 
out of the Consolidated Fund would 
be injudicious. Not so my Lord 
Morpeth. He is all for a state- 
endowment; and, if we understand 
him right, he would rather take it 
out of the property of the Church 
than su — through the Trea- 
sury. Mr. Ward, on the contrary, is 
for no state-payments at all. He 
would have religionists of every sort 
to provide their own parsons as the 
provide their own physicians, and, 
saving vested interests, he would 
seize the property of the Church, as 
incumbencies fell vacant, and apply 
them to the general education of the 
people. Mr. Ward may be a small 
man in the estimation of the noble 
lords to whom he plays second fiddle ; 
but he is not small in his own esti- 
mation, nor in that of the Radicals, 
of whom he is one of the represen- 
tatives; and having Mr. Benjamin 
Hawes to meat Bie, he flatters 
himself that he will be more than 
able to counterbalance Mr. Charles 
Buller, whose views on religious 
points are somewhat Puseyite, and 
who is too honest a fellow to sanction 
the spoliation of any class of the 
queen’s subjects, even if the class 
proposed to be plundered be the 


So much for the state of feeling 
in the new government on a question 
which is just as sure to be brought 
forward early in the next session, as 
day is sure to succeed to night. Let 
us consider one or two points besides, 
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in regard to which, ifthere be greater 
unanimity in the cabinet, there has 
been too much of coquetting out-of- 
doors to sanction remissness in the 
executive, or to ensure success after 
the movement is made. And, first, 
let us take the sugar question, on 
which Lord John is pledged to speak 
out forthwith. It was during the 
former reign of the Whigs, when 
Lord John was rising to the first 
place among them, that in order 
to get rid of the incubus of slavery 
in our own sugar colonies, the Britis 
parliament voted to the holders of 
slaves a compensation of not less than 
twenty millions sterling. The vote 
was opposed, of course, by the Joseph 
Hume clique of economists. But a 
sense of justice prevailed over the 
opposition, and, with the hearty con- 
currence of Quakers and p ilan- 
thropists of every sort, the Whigs, 
supported by the Conservatives, 
gained their point, and the planters 
their money. So bold a confiscation 
of the property of Englishmen was 
tolerated only upon the plea that 
our West-India growers must be 
placed in a very unfavourable con- 
dition of rivalry towards the growers 
of sugar in the Brazils, and in the 
Spanish and French colonies. It was 
held that, taking into account the 
natural habits of the negro, the 
planter who cultivated his canes by 
means of free labour could not pos- 
sibly compete with the slave-owner ; 
and that to give him any chance at 
all it was necessary first to compen- 
sate him for his loss of property in 
his labourers, and next to afford him 
such protection as a proper ad- 
justment of import duties between 
him and his rivals might establish. 
Indeed the levying of duties, com- 
paratively heavy, upon slave-grown 
sugar was regarded as a measure not 
merely of fiscal arrangement, but of 
Christian duty; and as such the 
Whigs proposed and triumphantly 
carried it. Now see what they are 
prepared to do. 

On the plea that the repeal of the 
Corn-laws has entirely revolutionised 
the commercial policy of the country, 
the head of the Whig government 


talks of equalising the duties on 
sugars, whether fabricated by slaves 
or by free labourers. Christian duty 
has thus ceased to have any weight 
with him. The Quakers, it appears, 
were mistaken in the use which they 
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made of this argrment; and his 
lordship, with his friends, accepted 
their view of the case, simply because 
it suited their convenience to do so. 
Perhaps Lord John is right, looking 
at the matter in a purely religious 
point of view. A state of things 
which has existed ever since the 
world began, which was sanctioned 
by the example of Abraham, and is 
nowhere denounced in the New Tes- 
tament, cannot be op d to the 
spirit of the religion which we pro- 
fess; except, indeed, in its abuses. 
But we are quite sure that Lord 
John will never persuade the Quakers 
to understand this; and we are apt 
to suspect that he will find more 
than the Quakers averse, on other 
and less sublimated grounds, to sanc- 
tion the arrangement which he pro- 
oo to make. John Bull retains a 
ively recollection of the twenty mil- 
lions which it cost him to get rid of 
slavery in his own dependencies ; 
and will not see, all at once, that there 
can be any fitness in the encourage- 
ment of slavery elsewhere. Besides, 
John cannot endure to be humbug- 
ged; and so if the Peelites and Pro- 
tectionists unite to resist the move, 
Lord John will be obliged to dissolve 
and go to the country on a question 
by no means calculated to win re- 
cruits to his standard. 

But worse remains behind. Lord 
John has taken new ground, such as 
we cannot believe that he will be 
permitted to hold throughout a sin- 
gle session. He is for waiting the 
progress of events. Whatever his 
own views and the views of his cabi- 
net may be touching the arrange- 
ments which would best promote the 

rmanent welfare of the empire, he 
is determined to do nothing—to pro- 
pose nothing, till public opinion 
shall have declared in favour of a 
change. Now we shall be exceed- 
ingly surprised if gentlemen on either 
side of the house permit this. The 
purpose for which a cabinet ex- 
ists is to take the lead in legislation, 
to think for the people, and to pro- 
vide them with laws and usages 
which shall carry them forward in 
civilisation and prosperity ; and the 
people know this so well that they 
will not readily be put off with a 
continued waiting upon Providence. 
Moreover, there are those, apart from 
the people, the leaders of faction both 


-here and in Ireland, whose very na- 


ture must change if they abstain from 
goading ministers into action. Does 
- body suppose that Mr. O’Con- 
nell will be quiet ? He may patronise 
the Whigs to a certain extent, and 
count upon getting a good deal out 
of them ; but he is no more willing 
to relinquish the trade of agitation 
than he is able. The Repeal cry 
may be softened for a brief space out 
of deference to that show of decency 
which even he is constrained occa- 
sionally to put on. But that it will 
be raised again in due time, assuming 
the cabinet to persevere in doing no- 
thing, is just as inevitable as that 
without it the rent would not come 
in. Lord John may feel and ex- 
press the utmost reluctance to open 
a campaign against the Lrish Church, 
but we defy him to escape from it. 
And what is more, we do not believe 
that his half-and-half scheme —his 
Popish establishment here and Pro- 
testant establishment there — will 
content any body. Delenda est Car- 
thago. The Irish Church is, in the 
councils of O'Connell and the Whig- 
Radicals, doomed; and the sooner 
and the more boldly Lord John or 
Lord Grey breaks ground before it, 
the better it will be for all concerned. 

But we have not yet done with 
the difficulties of the new cabinet. 
The members of the present govern- 
ment are as much divided on the 
subject of labour in the factories as 
upon the Irish Church question. An 
influential section of them, with Lord 
John at their head, supported Lord 
Ashley in his last attempt to carry a 
Ten-hours’ bill, while Lord Grey 
and the more decided of the econo- 
mists denounced the project as worse 
than visionary. What is now to be 
done? Will the government leave 
to Lord Ashley—on whose re-elec- 
tion next year we count as surely as 
we do upon any thing that is in the 
future—the honour of fighting once 
more the battle of the factory child- 
ren, and winning it? or will Lord 
John assume the initiative at the 
inevitable risk of exasperating his 
supporters of the League and of 
coming into direct collision with Sir 
Robert Peel? or, finally, knowing 
that Lord Grey is against him, will 
he be content to keep aloof, or pos- 
sibly vote against his own wishes ? 
These are points which it remains for 
time to determine. And, let us add, 
that their settlement, be it managed 
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as it may, cannot fail of causing 
very great embarrassment to the 
cabinet. 

So much for some of the questions 
in domestic policy, about which the 
new government is at issue with it- 
self. Look now to the personelle of 
the cabinet, and judge how far such 
men are likely to go on smoothly to- 

ther. But a few short months are 
fled since Lord Grey refused point- 
blank to sit at the same council-table 
with Lord Palmerston. This reluc- 
tance has, somehow or another, been 
overcome; but he must be very 
simple-minded indeed who supposes 
that the feeling in which it originated 
can have away, or that the 
noble earl of July 1846 is not just as 
full of crotchets as was the noble 
earl of 1845. The noble viscount, 
on the other hand, has neither for- 
gotten nor—and our readers may 
take our words for it—forgiven the 
fracas of last autumn. Lord Pal- 
merston has the happy knack of lay- 
ing all personal slights and wrongs 
in the secret recesses of his memory, 
where they are nursed and kept warm, 
that they may be brought into ac- 
tivity on the first favourable occasion. 
Neither would it be just towards the 
head of the house of Grey to conceal 
that in this respect his memory is to 
the full as tenacious. Macaulay's 
letter, more plain than pleasant, has 
never departed from his mind, and 
some fine day, when his colleagues 
least expect it, this will be shewn. 
Moreover, it is not one Grey, but 
many, whom these feuds effect. The 
noble secretary for the colonies may 
count fairly on the support of the 
home-secretary and the chancellor of 
the exchequer ; and two secretaries of 
state, with the principal member of 
the Treasury board, seem to us to be 
—_ of holding their own against 
all the other limbs of the cabinet put 
together. 

Again, it is a matter of grave doubt 
with us whether Lord John Russell, 
with all the prestige that surrounds 
his name, really possesses the confi- 
dence of the Whig party. That he 
does not possess the confidence of the 
country we take to be an admitted 
fact. Just at this moment the coun- 
try cares very little whom her ma- 
jesty may be pleased to raise to the 
office of first lord of the Treasury. 
It is the general belief in society that 
Sir Robert Peel has left nothing 
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really useful for his suecessor to ac- 
complish, and that the best thing that 
could happen would be a suspension 
for a few years of the labours of a 
legislature, which cannot meet with- 
out making or changing laws, whe- 
ther the operation be in itself desir- 
able or not. But the people know 
that Lord John is a very ambitious 
statesman. His character for courage, 
too, is more universally admitted 
than for discretion ; and he has been 
too long in the hands of the move- 
ment to sanction a hope that he will be 
able toshake himselffree. Something 
his lordship feels that he must do ; 
and when men are operated upon by 
this sort of conviction, the chances 
are at least even that rather than 
do nothing they will do mischief. 
For example, was ever admission 
made by a minister of the crown more 
perilous than that which Lord John 
was drawn into on the subject of the 
estimates ? Let the principle be once 
conceded that the ees of Com- 
mons has a right to examine by com- 
mittee before they are brought for- 
ward the estimated expenses of each 
current year, and there is an end to 
all power in the state, except that of 
the Commons. ‘There is an end, 
likewise, to all responsibility by the 
minister. He ceases to be answerable 
for the conduct of public affairs. He 
has no further control over the ex- 
penditure of the revenue ; embarrass- 
ment at home and disaster abroad 
may befall as fast as they may, but 
he will not withdraw from the coun- 
cils of his sovereign on account of 
either, because the financial com- 
mittee of the House, and not he, has 
occasioned them. Could the admis- 
sion in question, or rather the hesi- 
tating reply of the noble lord, be 
dictated by the misgiving which al- 
ways affects men’s anticipations of the 
future when the memories of the 
past are unpleasant? Was Lord 
John thinking of the progressive de- 
cline of the national credit from 1835 
to 1841 ; and considering how, in the 
event of a similar decadence, he might 
still hold place and pay in 1850 and 
beyond it ? We suspect that he was ; 
nevertheless, we take leave to assure 
him that neither the English people 
nor their representatives will permit 
the minister of the crown to devolve 
his gravest and most onerous duties 
on a committee of the House of Com- 
mons. No, not even if the reward 
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of acquiescence in the arrangement 
should pores to be a monopoly for 
life to the firm of Russell and Co. of 
the Treasury benches, with all the 
agreeable concomitants thereunto at- 
tached, namely, lodging, presidence, 
patronage, and pay, with royal din- 
ners ad infinitum. 

There is yet another damaging 
circumstance connected with the po- 
sition of the new government, that 
in their Irish appointments they have 
not been happy. It is the general 
impression—and we believe that the 
impression is a correct one-—-that the 
Whig lord-chancellor of the sister 
kingdom owes his rise to O'Connell. 
Notthat O'Connell directly patronises 
the Rt. Hon. Mr. Brady, but it was 
necessary to place Mr. Brady where 
he is, in order that another anda 
surer berth might be provided for 
the protégé of the Liberator,—who is 
understood, in like manner, to have 
imposed upon the authorities at the 
castle their law adviser. And of the 
opinions of the O'Connor Don on the 
great question of repeal, nobody is 
ignorant. Now an individual Re- 
pealer, like an individual Radical, 
may find it convenient to change his 
views when he comes into office. 
Indeed, we will go farther by allow- 
ing, that on all questions affecting 
the government of the empire, men 
in office receive of necessity so much 
more light than can be afforded to 
persons in private life, that it is not 
to be wondered at, assuming them to 
be reasonable beings, that, with their 
oe y of station, they should usually 
ay aside both the language and the 
sentiments of demagogues. But in 
the case of one who has spoken in 
favour of repeal, whether it were in 
the House of Commons or in Con- 
ciliation Hall, we cannot but think 
that the cabinet labours under a 
fatuity which advances him to a post 
of honour and responsibility under 
thecrown. ‘That Mr. Smith O’Brien 
should make something of the fact 
that the repeal functionary never 
gave in his formal adhesion to the 
Association, we are not surprised. 
Mr. Smith O’Brien is certainly not 
the Solomon of his party, but weak 
as he is, Nature has given him brains 
enough to apprehend that it is a 
good thing for the cause of mischief 
to get a Repealer into place; and 
that it is prudent on his own part 
to excuse the Repealer to the 
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mob for having accepted it. And 
Mr. O'Brien is right. Say what 
they will, the Whig cabinet need not 
expect that they can ever succeed in 
persuading the British people that 
the association of the O'Connor Don 
with themselves is other than an act 
either of political treason or political 
cowardice. 

Meanwhile, the enemies of the 
English connexion are elated,—the 
friends of the Union exasperated 
rather than depressed. ‘The former 
anticipate a ready compliance with 
all the demands which they make 
immediately, and calculate, at least the 
more sanguine among them, on forc- 
ing a separation by and- by. The 
latter, disgusted and outraged in their 
bitterest prejudices, are ready, through 
sheer dissatisfaction with times pre- 
sent, to make common cause with the 
wildest of the declaimers against 
Saxon injustice. We think that 
measures which go to produce such 
results are the reverse of wise; for 
though it be impossible to deny that 
in former years the Protestants 
somewhat abused the powers that 
were intrusted. to them, we defy their 
worst enemies to bring against them 
now any charge of the sort. And 
let it never be forgotten, that their 
worst outbreaks were the results of a 
loyalty peculiar, but perfectly honest ; 
ofa principle which partook as much, 
perhaps, of hatred to Fopery, as of 
love for Protestantism or for the 
throne; and could not be dissevered 
from the remembrance, that their 
fathers having won Irelaud with the 
sword, kept it, not. for themselves 
but for England, and devolved upon 
them the solemn duty of keeping it 
still. We think, then, that a policy 
which forces the Protestants into 
hostility, even if it scem. for the mo- 
ment to win the favour of the Roman 
Catholics, is neither « just nor a wise 
policy. For the parity whom you 
strive to conciliate make no pretence 
of loving you for your own sakes, far 
less desire to be considered one with 
— ; whereas the outraged 

rotestants used to boast that they 
were English, not Irish subjects, and 
were ready to sacrifice property and 
life itself in defence of the English 
connexion. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the 
Whig government as ofa self-existent 
and isolated body. We have pointed 
out the causes of the weakness which 
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we attribute to it, as far as they are 
to be sought for within the cabinet 
_— itself. a — ” 
the management of public affairs has 
been undertaken we a body of gen- 
tlemen, hardly any two of whom 
think alike upon any subject; that 
the points concerning which they 
differ among themselves are not se- 
condary, but of the first importance ; 
and that the tempers of the men are, 
in many instances, such as to preclude 
all hope of their being able, for any 
length of time, to keep their peculiar 
humours under control. What sane 
man expects that Lord Grey will 
give up the very least-valued of his 
crotchets, were the existence of the 
ens shewn to depend upon 
is doing so? Who professes to be- 
lieve that Lord John Russell, after 
he has once made up his mind to any 
given course of action, wil! yield a jot 
in order to conciliate Earl Grey or 
any other member, either of the 
cabinet or the legislature? Who is 
so innocent as to anticipate that Lord 
Palmerston’s repentance will prove 
to be sincere, or that, either at the 
Foreign Office or in his correspond- 
ence with the ministers of other 
states, he will abate a tittle of the 
petulance which in a few short years 
brought us to the very verge of an 
European war? ‘These are grave 
considerations,— rocks ahead of the 
new régime, which no steering, how- 
ever skilful, can, in our salnnaeh, 
for any length of time, avoid. But 
if they be avoided, what then? The 
Whigs are by far the weakest party 
in the House of Commons, and among 
the constituencies they are as no- 
thing. Will they be able to 
on? Wethink not. Their colonial 
policy, when last in power, produced 
a rebellion in C If we may 
judge from what the new premier 
promises, it will bring total ruin upon 
the West India islands now. They 
shewed themselves on former occa- 
sions miserable financiers, and are 
not likely to do better amid the con- 
fusions inseparable from a total 
change of system. Our facetious 
contemporary, Punch, has risked a 
prophecy in regard to this matter, 
which it will in nowise surprise us to 
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see realised. And of this we can 
assure them, that as the people give 
them no credit for moderation or 
magnanimity—as all the world is 
alive to the rness with which 
they joined in driving Peel from 
office, so there is little disposition 
any where to overlook their blun- 
ders when they fall into them, or to 
tolerate their feebleness whenever it 
shall begin to shew itself. They 
have no hold whatever upon the 
country, and they know it. Now we 
sincerely regret this, for go when 
they may, there seems to us no pros- 
pect of replacing them by a cabinet 
which shall be stronger; for ae 
are utterly dissolved, and till they 
take again some form and consistency, 
we defy any man or set of men to 
guide with effect the councils of the 
nation. 

Finally, let the Whigs beware 
how they endeavour to get up, at a 
crisis like the present, what they 
expect to become a popular cry, 
whether it be on the subject of edu- 
cation or cheap sugar. Legislation 
carried on in a state of excitement 
invariably ends ill; for be the par- 
ticular measure good or bad, the 
manner of pressing it forward is fatal. 
There is more truth in Lord Castle- 
reagh’s much-abused aphorism than 
it might be judicious to acknowledge. 
“The people have little [we will 
not exactly say that they have no- 
thing to do with the laws, except to 
obey them.” Clear heads, sound 
judgments, great circumspection, a 

een insight into the future, are all 
requisite in men who would provide 
for the permanent well-being of the 
country ; and to look for any one of 
these qualities in mobs, or in the 
leaders of mobs, is ridiculous. 

We give it, then, as our deliberate 
opinion, that Lord John Russell's 
government will not last a twelve- 
month. We repeat that we are sorry 
for it; and as the best proof of our 
sincerity, we hereby declare that from 
us it shall receive a fair trial. We 
shall try its measures, be they what 
they may, on their own merits; and 
give judgment in each separate case 
according to right. 
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